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INTRODUCTION 


Il, THE DATE OF HERACLITUS 


According to Diogenes Laertius 1x, 1 Heraclitus was at his prime 
(i.e. aged forty) in Ol. 69 (504/503-501/500 1.c.). This information 
comes doubtless from Apollodorus, whose arbitrary dating methods 
are well known (see Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik (Berlin, 1902); 
Burnet 38). Heraclitus was traditionally associated with Darius (see 
the first two false Letters, Diog, L. 1X, 13-14), and so, perhaps, was 
placed in the middle of his reign, approximately at the time of the 
Tonian revolt. He also comes the traditional forty or so years after 
the foundation of Elea, with which Xenophanes (his master according; 
to some) was associated; and after Anaximenes (who according to 
Diog. L. 11, 3 and the Suda was born in 546/545, at the time of the 
capture of Sardis; but this is probably a mistake for his foruiz, which 
Hippolytus, Ref. 1, 7, 9, placed in Ol. 58, 1: see Burnet 72 and n. 2). 
There is no need to doubt that Apollodorus' dating is here approxi- 
mately correct. In fr. 40 Heraclitus refers to Xenophanes, Hecatacus 
and Pythagoras (as well as Hesiod) as though their main philosophical 
activity were over. The fragment does not necessarily mean that the 
first two were alive and the others dead (as Kranz, Hermes 69 (1934) 
115, thought), or that all were dead. Hesiod is the only one of whom 
we can be certain. Accordingto Timaeus, Xenophanes lived on into 
the reign of Hieron, which began in 478; but this does not neces- 
sarily prove that Heraclitus wrote after trat date. Nor does fr. 121: 
Zeller's argument that the Ephesians would not have been able to 
banish Hermodorus until after the liberation is valueless, since the 
Jonian cities had a great measure of political freedom under the 
Persian governors. Nor is the contention of Reinhardt (Parmenides 
und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophic (Bonn, 1916) 157) that 
“let there be no best man among us” implies the full restoration of 
democracy, and therefore a date well after 478, much more persuasive. 
Further, even if the Ephesian Hermodorus who was said by Pliny, 
NH. xxx1v, 21, to have had a hand in the drafting of the Twelve 
Tables at Rome was the Hermodorus of fr. 121 (as Strabo, 14, 642, 
conjectured), this does not lower the date of the fragment: the Tables 
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were established about the middle of the century, but a forcigner 
would scarcely have been called on to assist immediately after his 
arrival in Rome; indeed, before this happened he might well have 
lived in exile for thirty years or more. No evidence for date can be 
derived from tie very questionable echoes of Heraclitus in Epi- 
chazmus (see p. 395). On the other hand, it seems more probable 
than not that Parmenides referred ro Heraclitus: the emphasis on the 
complete lack of connexion berween the initial opposite substances 
in he Way of Seeming, although formally part of the view of 
mortals, may represent Parmenides” own abnegarion of the com- 
promise offered by the Heraclitean opposite-doctrine; fr. 8, 55%. 
zóvria 8' txplvawro Séas xad oruer” Edevro | xwplg dr” ¿AAA 
TM uiv phoyós alfipiov Up, | fmiov dv, wey” [dpenov] Enappóv, 
toxvró návroce twdróv, 10 8 brépo ph todróv:....On the 
other hand, I feel doubiful wherher the berrer known passage 
atracking the third “way? is directed specifically against Heraclitus, 
though he no doubr is included; fr. 6, 6%... .ol SÉ popoUvral | 
Keopol óuós TupAoi Te, Teóntrótes, Gxpira púa, | ols Tó TÉhew Te 
kadl oÚx elvoa ToWróv vevómoros | koU Tauróv, trávrcoV SÉ TraMlytpo- 
xrós toi ktAcudos. Heraclitus certainly never identiñed being and 
not-being (see p. 373), and the “backward-tuming path” is in 
meaning very different from the “method of juining which operates 
in both directions' of fr. 51 (p. 203) or the “way up and down' 
o£fr. 60 (p. 105), whatever its interpretation, 

Karl Reinhardt in the book already cited attempted to show rhar 
Heraclitus worked not before but about twenty years after Par- 
menides, and thar the theories of constancy in change were an 
artempt to meet the Eleatic dilemma. His arguments are in the main 
subjective, e.g. that the amithetical style of Heraclitus belongs later 
in the century, and that the réepetitions of argument are influenced by 
the professedly circular argument of Parmenides. The appeals to 
external chronological evidenceare no more convincing: for example, 








Reinhardt attaches weight both 10 the early Apollodoran dating of 


Parmenides which is refuted by Plato (see Burnet 169), and to the 
view shared by Eusebius and Hippolytus according to which 
Heraclitus was a contemporary of Empedocles (see Table HI on 
p- 25). The latter is a hopelessly distorted account which was 
probably propagated by Heraclides Lembus. This is not the place to 
undertake a detailed refutarion of Reinhardr's thesis, which has won 
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litle support and to which its author has not referred in recent 
articles on Heraclitus, The value of Reinhardt's interpretation of 
Meraclitus' +hought, advanced for the first time in his book, is only 
slightly diminished by the implausibiliry of the main chronological 
hypothesis. 

In brief, there is no reason to reject Apollodorus as a rough guide 
for the date of Heraclitus. If he was in his middle years at the very 
end of the sixth century then his active philosophical work is likely 
to have been completed by about 480 1.C., when he would be in his 
sixties. Parmenides (according to Plato Parmenides 1278) would be 
at least twenty-five years younger. 





IL. THE LIFE OF HERACLITUS 


The ancient evidence on this subject is thin and unreliable. Plato 
tells us no more than that Heraclitus was an lonian and from 
Lphesus; Aristotle adds no personal information except the anecdote 
at de part. an. A 5, 645817 (DK 2249), that Heraclitus, *warming 
himself before his Invós”, told some hesitant visitors to enter; for 
there were gods there, too. Ifirvós here means “stove” the reference 
is to fire; if “midden”, to the taboos of Hesiod and Pythagoras. 
Theophrastus' Ouaróóv bóg01 contained no personal information 
heyond the names of native city, father, and perhaps tribe, of each 
philosopher. Peripateric biography «was chiefiy represented by 
Aristoxenus, whose Blo1 4v5póv or similarworks may have contained 
some source-material on Heraclitus which was utilized by some of 
the authorities used later by Diogenes Laertius. The Sroje writers 
on Heraclitus of whom we know, Cleanthes and Sphaerus, probably 
restricted themselves to his theories. It was in Alexandria that 
ancient “biography” came into its own: all that could be was culled 
from classical sources, the rest was supplied by the imagination, 
whether roaming freely over de traditional serni-mythical patterns 
of Famous Lives (humble origins, strange diets, captures by pirates, 
eccentric deaths, and so on) or more strictly confined to the elabora- 
tión of themes suggested by the subject's extant writings. The only 
substantial ancient biography of Heraclitus, by Diogenes Lacrtius, 
draws freely on this kind of source. Diogenes, who worked in the 
úthird century a.b., had access to a large number of handbooks 
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(biographical, doxographical, chronological and diadochal) and 
summaries, which had been compiled, revised, shortened and recon- 
taminated berween the early third century a.c. and his own day. He 
often names his sources and sometimes records conflicting accounts; 
but it is evident that even if the works of his fuller aurhoritics, like 
Diocles of Magnesia and Hermippus of Smyrna, had survived, we 
should still know little that was true about Heraclitus” life. Diogenes” 
account is translated below, with running commentary: 


Dios. L.1x, 1: 


Hexzaclitus son of Bloson (or according to some, of Herakon), of Ephesus. 
"This man was at hás prime la the 69th Olympiad. 
The father's name is also given as Bleson, Blyson, Bautor; bur 
Bloson is the best atrested. Herakon might have been his grand- 
father's name. Cf. “Hpáxderros “Hpáxwvos in /G 1v?, no. 71, 83. 





He ggew up to be exceprionally hanghry and supercilious, as is clear also 
his book (ouyypáruaros), in which he say: [fer. 40, 41, 42). (2) And 
also, .. [frr. 43, 44). And he attacks the Ephesians too for having exiled 
mpanion Hermodorus, where he says... [f, 121). 










These quotations are meant to illustrate Heraclitus” conceit. Frr. 43, 
44, introduced by the words Bheye Bl xal, are probably an addition, 
as perhaps is fr. 121 (quoted with slightly greater accuracy by 
Strabo); they are not altogerher irreleyant, as K. Deichgráber (in his 
valuable article *Bemerkungen zu Diogenes” Bericht uber Heraklit”, 
Philologus 93 (1938-9) 1211.) has shown. 





Wien he wus asked by the Ephesians 10 establish laws he refused 1o do 50, 
because the city was already in the grip of íts evil constirurion. (5) He used to 
retire to Ue temple of Ár 1d play knuckle=bones with tho childzen; when 
sde Epheciane stcod cound hito he sido ¿Why villains, do you marerló dee 
nor bener to de this than to joía with you in politics?" 








At this point begins a series of fctitious stories about Heraclitus, 
childishly and often maliciously developed out of sayings of his well 
known in later antiquity, many of which are preserved as fragments: 
see, as well as Deichgráber, 11. Friinkel 47.2 59 (1938) 309ff. The 
refusal of the request to make laws (a standard occupation for early 
sages, cf. Xenophanes, Pythagoras, etc.) is probably based upon 
Heraclitus” interest in nomos (ftr. 44, 114) together with his fierce 
criticism of the banishment of Hermodorus (fr. 121), from which it 
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could be inferred that he was hostile to the régime. The game wie 
the children is perhaps based upon fr. 52 “Time(*) is a child playing, 
playing draughts; the kingship is a child's.* The significance here of 
the temple is not clear, except that it was known to lie outside the 
town and would therefore be an obvious resort for disgruntled 
citizens. The remark to the Ephesians is quite commonplace, just the 
sort of thing which might be made up: Kranz thinks it genuine. 


Finally he became a misantirope, withdrew from the world, and lived in the 
mountains feeding on grasses and plants. However, having fallen in this way 
into a dropsy he came down to town and asked the doctors in a riddle if they 
could make a drought out of rainy weather. When they did not understand he 
buricd himself in a farmyard (Bovotaow, lit. “cow-stall”), expecting, that the 
dropsy would be evaporated OF by the heat of the manurez but even so he 
failed to effect anything, and ended his life ar the age of sixty. Here is a litele 
tng Í wrote about him: *] have often wondered how Heraclitus having drained 
Tis life to the dregs died in this ted fo m; for an evil sickness watercd 
his body, quenched the light in his eyes, and brought on darkness. 





The fictions intensify. Misanthropy is deduced from the many 
criticisms of the roMol, vegetarianism perhaps from fr. 5 (criticism 
of blood-purifications). The fatal dropsy is a reflexion of fr. 36 
(“iv is death for souls to become water”): cf. also Marcus Aurelius 
111, 3. The expression teprrporels els ÚSepov (translated above as 
“having fallen into a dropsy”) probably depends on fr. 31, trupós 
tporral: mpóbrov Póhdacoa. .. The riddle to the doctors (cf. fr. 56) 
illustrates a notorious characteristic—Diogenes below quotes 
Timon's description of Heraclitus as *riddler”. Heraclitus attacked 
the doctors in fr. 58: now, because of his wilful obscurity, they do 
nothing for him. The burying in manure is perhaps based on the 
mention of dung in connexion with corpses in fr. 96. Fránkel is 
undoubredly right that the biopraphers try to subject Heraclitus to 
every kind of ignominious situation which could be based upon his 
sayings, in reprisal for his contempt for men. The expeetation that 
the dropsy would be evaporated is based upon the theory that the sun 
feeds on evaporation from the sea. Deichgriáber suggests that the 
age of sixty is from Aristotle, who at Diog. L. vi, 52 is quoted as 
saying that Empedocles and Heraclides died at this age: probably 
Heraclitus should be read here. But sixty years was a good life- 
period when in doubt, Diogenes” deplorable epigram contains 
a reference to fr. 26. 
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(4) Hermippus says that his question to the doctors was if anyone can reduce 
¿he entrails aud draw of she moisture; when they said 'no* he placed himself 
in the sun and told the children to cake him witk manures being tus streiched 
out he died on thu second day and was buried in the markci-place.. Neanthes 
of Cyzicus says thar being unable 1o bresk ofT the mante he remaáned, and mot 
being recognized because of the change ho was devovred by dogs. 








Hermippus of Smyrna and Neanthes both lived in the third century 
n.c.: the former wrote an extensive work on the lives of great men, 
including many philosophers; he concentrated especially on bizarre 
deaths, following a work wr. favérrcov according to Diels Herakleitos* 
3n. The burial in the market-place was standard in such works, cf., 
for example, he pseudo-Herodotean Life of. Homer. Diels read ta 
Brtepar xewdgas for ms. Evrepar rorrrewdoas, but rerremédoca, of the 
spleen, is used by Dioscorides, Mar. Med. 11, 155- In any case the 
Language of Hermippus' version is not griphic, but technical-medical; 
the griphic version is obviously more appropriate in the context. 
It occurs in the sixeh Letter, and there is perhaps a reminiscence of 
¡tin Philostratus Vita Apollonié 1, 9, (to a drunkard suffering from 
dropsy) U5om Emavrls mad». How the variant version arose is 
beyond our knowledge. 








(5) He was exceprional from chiléhood: as a young man he professed to 
now nothing, yer on reaching márurity he claimed to know everyehing. He 
was no-one's pupil, but said thar he hud searched for himself and learnt every= 
hing from himself; bu: Socion says that some said ho was pupil of (Sneoivan) 
Xenophanes, and dat Ariston in hís On Heraclicus said that ho was cuced of 
¡he dropsy and died of another discase: Hippohotus too says this, 











That Heraclitus had no master was deduced from fr. 101, “1 sought 
for myself"; the assertion that he once claimed to know nothing is 
probably based upon Socrates. Sotion was an Alexandrian scholar 
who shoruly after 200 1.c. wrote a history of Greek philosophy on 
the broad assumption that each thinker was a pupil of his chrono- 
logical predecessor; he also distinguished the Tonian and Italian 
*schools?. Iris not clear whether he himself believed thar Heraclitus 
was a pupil of Xenophancs; that conjecture was bound to be made 
by someone, butin spite of Heraclitus” probable debtto Xenophanes” 
religious rationalism the critical tone of fr. go does nor support 
a master-pupil relationship. The variants on the manner of death are 
further expanded; they evidently came into being comparatively 
early, for Hippobotus too worked before 200 B.C. 
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“The book said to be his is called “On Nature”, from. its contents, and is 
divided into three discourses (Móyews); On the universe, Politics, Theology. 
(6) He dedicated it and placed ¡tin te temple of Artemis, as some say, having 
purposcly veriten it racacr obscurely so that only those of rank and infiuence 
shouid have access to lt and it should not be casily despised by the populace. 
"Timon skeuches Heraclitus in these words: “Among them leapt up crowng, 
mab-reviling, riddling Heraclitus? Theo hrastus says that out of impulsiveness 
(Lilo xonas) partof his writingo are unfinished, part incomsistent, (Antisthones 
la his “Successions” quotes as a sign of his arroganoe that he resigned the 
hereditary “kingship* to his brother.) The work had so great a repuration that 
Hrora it disciples arose, those called Heracliteans. 

















The Stoics divided philosophy into three parts, logic, ethics and 
plysics: Cleanthes subdivided into dialectic, rhetoric; ethics, 
politics; physics, theology. lt is the last three of these subdivisions 
hich are attributed to Heraclitus, as Deichgráber, ¿oc. cit. 19, 
pointed out. Heraclitus' own words can never have fitted into such 
a sigid scheme: judging from the extant fragments there was com- 
pararively little about politics and quite a lot about ethics; it must be 
semembered that on the Peripatetic view these came in one category. 
Thie fragments about god cannot be separated from the physical 
fragments; for Heraclitus all branches of knowledge were inter- 
connected. The division is a Stoic one; perhaps some handbook of 
sayings, published in Alexandria, had been given this form, Thus 
when Diogenes or his sources mention a book (ovyypaua or 
BiBAlow) of Heraclitus they may have been thinking of a later 
compilation. It is possible that Meraclitus wrote no book, at least in 
our sense of the word. The fragments, or many of them, have the 
appearance of being isolated statements, or yvésos: many of the 
connecting particles they contain belong to later sources. In or 
perhaps shordy after Heraclitus' lifetime a collection of these sayings 
Sas made, conceivably by a pupil. This was the *book': originally 
Heraclitus' utrerances had been oral, and so were put into an easily 
memorable form. The generally ascribed title *On Nature? means 
nothing: this was a standard title applied to all works by or attributed 
to those whom the Periparetics clussiñed as quowol, OF course it 
cannor be proved that Heraclitus wrote a book, or that he did not: 
bue Í shall normally refer to his “sayings” rather than his book, 
because in either case 1his seems to give a truer idea of his intentions 
and methods. The deposition of the book in the temple of Artemis 
is another biographical commonplace; similar stories were told of 
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Hesiod, Crantor and others. Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen 1, 
2101, 1, suggested thar there was truth in the story. This, of course, 
may be so: but the apparent motive for putting the book in the 
temple, that only the upper class and nor the common people should 
have access to it,! is one which might have been invented on the 
basis of the fragments (especially, for example, fr. 29); further, any 
Ephesian would be expected to have some connexion with the 
famous temple, and one certainly fictitious incident, the game of 
knuckle-bones with the children, was set there. Iris even possible 
that there was an aetiological motive for the story: if the book was 
kept in the temple then it would have been destroyed in the fire of 
356 1.c., thus explaining the absence of a complete version in the 
Alexandrian library. 

Timon (of Phlius, the sillographer, c. 320-230 3.c.), with his 
advierís, first summarized what was to become Heraclitus” chief 
claim to fame, the obscurity which was later recorded in the almost 
invariable epithet oxotswvós or “obscurus? (Cicero de fin. 1, 5, 153 
[Aristorle] de mundo 5,396b 20, etc.). The meaning ofthe pzAxyxoMa 
attributed to Heraclitus by 'Theophrastus is a technical one, as 
Deichgriber, loc. cit. 21f., pointed out, and is given by Aristotle 
EN H8, 1150b25:'melancholics” are those who Bi0rriv opoBpórmra 
oúx dvayévouo! Tóv Adyov Bi TÓ áxoAouBntixov Elva rf) povracia. 
Ancient (and some modern) critics took the meaning to be simply 
*melancholy?, and so began the futile legend of the “wecping 
philosopher”, perhaps with the help of the rávra pel interpretation 
(Seneca de trang. 15, 25 Lucian Vit. auct. 14, etc.). Next in the 
account comes a misplaced remark from Antisthenes of Rhodes, the 
second century B.c. Succession=writer, which tells us that Heraclitus 
must have belonged to the Androclid family: according to Strabo 14, 
632 the descendants of Androclus son of Codrus, the founder of 
Ephesus, «were still called “kings' and had certain ceremonial 
privileges—a front seat at the games, the right to wear royal purple 
and to carry a special kind of sta, and the management of the rites 
of Eleusinian Demeter, Clearly only the senior male member of the 





Y The ms. text is óross ol Suvápevor tipoclorey aúró: Richards” (uévos) 
may be right, but itás not essential. ol Buváyevor as opposed 10 700 Bnubbows 
must have the common meaning “those in power"; we are not entiled to under 
stand a verb like cuvelvar (so Diels) with Suvdyevor, even though this may 
give a slighuly better sense. 
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family had these privileges, which are scarcely likely to have appealed 
to Heraclitus. There is no obvious motive for inventing this story, 
which might provisionally be accepted as true. The remark which 
follows is important, since it shows thar in the opinion of the 
biographer who is Diogenes” source at this point the *Heracliteans” 
had not been members of a “school” of Heraclitus, but were simply 
devotees of his book. “Heracliteans? were presumably known to 
Later antiquity from the remarks of Plato and Aristodle which will 
be mentioned later (pp. 14.) 

(5) His opinions were in general («o0oAcóos) these: all things are composed 
ftom fire and into this they are resolved; everything comes-to-be according to 
fate and existing things are connected througl the turning in opposite directions 
(nss. tvaworporis: dvowmorpomlos Kranz, tvowrioBpoplas Diels); and all 
ibings are full of souls and daemons. He spoke also about all conditions of 
'organism in the world and said that the sun is the size it appears 10, be. And 
hie said toos. . .[fr. 45), and he called conceit a sacred disease, and secing, being 
deccived [- fr. 46]. Sometimes in the book he uters transparently and clearly, 
so that even the dullest man easily understands and receives an clevation of the 
soul; and the conciseness and weight of his exposirion are incomparable. (8) And 
his detailed opinions (rá £mi uépovs. . .1dbw Boyuérrcw) were as follows... 





Diogenes Laertius usually gives a general or summary (kepodcaóóns) 
and a specific (Enri pépous) account of the theories of the philosophers 
he describes. Diels, Doxographi 163, has shown that both accounts 
are derived from Theophrastus, the specific one from a good doxo- 
graphical summary and the general one from a careless and trivial 
biographical work. Deichgriber's theory (Philologus 93 (1938-9) 
23), that the general account as well as the special one closely 
follows Theophrastu», is most improbable. The general or summary 
account of Heraclitus is a good example of the heterogeneous 
character of these passages. It consists of a little Stoicizing doxo- 
graphy, a more or less arbitrary series of references to sayings, 
genuine or otherwise, of Meraclitus, tacked on with an Exeye 5 kod, 
and finally a stylistic judgement after the mannernot of Theophrastus 
(whose criticism of Heraclitus' exposition is unfavourable) but of the 
rhetorical-critical school best represented by the author of Tlspi 
tpous. The special doxographical account follows: it is omitted here 
as irrelevant to the life of Heraclitus, but sce p. 328 and pp. 270. 

¿+ «And those were his views. —The story about Socrates and his remark on 
coming across the book when Euripides introduced it, according to Ariston, 
T have told in my section on Socrates. (12) However, Seleucus the grammarian 
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says that a certain Croton relates in his “The Diver” har a man called Crates fisst 
introduced the book into Hellas, and said that it needed a Delian diver not to 
be drowned init. Some give it the title of*Muses”, some “On Nature”, Diodotus 
“A well-found rudder for the rule of life”, others *A. pointer of morals', “One 
order of behaviour among all”, They say that when asked why he was silent 
he replicd “That you may babble”. Darius, also, desired to make his acquaintance, 
and wrote to him as follows: [Here follow the first and second of the collection 
of léuers falsely attribured to Heraclitus; the fiest purporring to be an invitation 
to the plilosopher, the second an abrupt refusal.] Such was the man even to 
a king. 

The other version of the Delian diver remark, there attributed to 
Socrates, is ar Diog. L. 11, 22. Kranz in DK, by making the sentence 
about Seleucus, Croton and Crates a parenthesis, attempts ro retain 
the atrribution to Socrates here: but the infinitive ebrreiv in this case 
is difficult, and it is evident rat Diogenes is here giving a slightly 
different version. The iambic rhythm of Análou tiwós Seio8ca 
x«oAuuBnzo0, ds ox drrormyíoerar iv aurá is noticeable (cf. also 
A.P. 1%, 578), and supports the possibility of a dramaric origin. 
Euripides was named by Ariston as having introduced the book into 
Greece (not merely to Socrates), probably because he was the first 
to own a library and was known as a friend of philosophers. The list 
of titles or mottoes is largely fictitious—only “On Nature” has any 
plausibility, and on this see pp. 7 and 371.5 *Muses” is from Plato 
Sophist 24203 Diodotus (who is mentioned again below) gives a 
verse summary; the others are quainter still and obvionsly of Stoic 
or Cynic origin. T'he textual uncertainties need not trouble us here. 
The fictitious letters were probably composed in the first century 
AD. (p. 29); these two may not be by the same hand as the others. 
The origin of the story connecting Heraclitus and Darius is not 
known; but Sardis, which was only three days” journey from 
Ephesus (Herodotus v, 54), was probably still visited by many 
lonians, and the proposal of a meeting, though unlikely and the sort 
of thing that appealed to an Alexandrian academic, is not impossible. 








(15) Demetrias says in his *Men of the same name” that he scorned the 
Auhenians also, among whom he had the highest reputacion, and that although 
held in despite by the Ephesians he nevertheless preferred his native sur- 
roundings.. Demetrius af Phaleron, 100, mentioned him in his *Apology of 
Socrates". There are very many who wrote comentaries on his book— 
Antisthenes and Heraclides of Pontus, Cieanthes and Sphaerus the Stoic, and 
in addition Pausanias the so-called Heraclitist and Nicomedes and Dionysius. 
OF the grammarians Diodoras did so, who says that the book is nor about 
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Nacure but about government, and that the physical parts belong in the class 
ofallegory. (16) Hieronymus says thar Seythinus too, the author of the jambios, 
undertook the expression of Heraclitus account in metre. 

This pleihora of sources may be due in part to a bibliographical 
index, though there is no reason to doubt that Diogenes, by the 
medium of handbooks, had access to a large number of authorities. 
Demetrius of Phaleron, c. 350-280 B.c., was for some time librarian 
at Alexandria. Antisthenes the Heraclitean is distinguished from the 
Socratic, also from the Succession=writer already mentioned, by 
Diogenes at v1, 19. Heraclides, the member of the Academy, is id 
by Diogenes at v, 88 to have written four books of Enyioas of 
Heraclitus, and thus was one of the earliest full sources; Cleanthes 
the Stoic also wrote four books of commentary (Diog. L. vI1, 174), 
while Sphaerus, the pupil first of Zeno and then of Cieanthes, 
composed five “studies” (Bierrpipaí) on Meraclitus ( Diog;. L. vn, 178). 
Cleanthes” interest is apparent from the extant Hymn to Zeus, and 
from Arius Didymus fr. 39: see on fte. 41 and 12. Of Pausanias the 
Heraclitist, Nicomedes and Dionysius nothing else is known. 
Diodotus, whose political interpretation is as ridiculous as his verse 
motto mentioned above, may be of Sidon, brother of the Peripatetic 
Boethus and himself a member of the Lyceum in the third century 
5.c. Hieronymus is presumably the third century 1.c. Peripatetic and 
literary historian, of Rhodes; Seytlinus of Teos is usually put in the 
fourth century 1.c. (Jacoby in R£, s.v., calls him a contemporary of 
Plato), but his two surviving fragments (the second restored to 
trochaics by Wilamowitz: they are to be found in DK 2203, 2) 
remind one very strongly of Cleanthes, and I suggest that Seythinus 
actually overlapped the Stoic: Hieronymus did not die till 230.c., so 
Seythinus” versions (which were doubtless very free indeed) could 
have been composed as late, say, as 240. 





He is the subject of many epigrams, among them this one: “Tam Heraclitus: 
swhy do you uncultured ones drag, me to and fro (Gvco xárrcs)? Not for you did 
Y coil, but for those who know me. One man 10 me is as thiety thousand, the 
'numberless multitade is as no-one: tiiis do E proclaim even in the domain of 
Persephone'—and his other one: “Do not be in a hurry to unwind 10 the 
'centre-stick the roll of Heraclitus the Epbesian; the pac is hard indeed 10 
“iraverse. Thore is gloom and untelieved darkness; bur if an initiate lead you, 
últ shiines more brightly ¿han the shining sun.” 


"The first epigram (=24.P. vi, 128) is of no merit, and drags in 
Heraclitean clichés much in the manner of the false letters. The 
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second (=4.P. 1x, 540) is of higher poetical quality, and the 
imagery from the Mysteries (in which the novice was led from 
darkness into the brilliantly lit scene of revelation) is effective: the 
suggestion, too, that beneath the obscurity of Heraclitus” style a 
clear and penetrating thought is concealed, is mot 4 common one. 
Heraclitus was not much admired, except as a curiosity, outside 
Stoic circles. Deichgráber indeed (loc. cit. 29H.) has suggested that 
the epigram may have stood as introduction to a commentary on 
Heraclitus, and has tentatively proposed Cleanthes as author; he 
wrote such a commentary and was also u competent versiñier. This 
must remain a pure speculation: but it is nor an impossible one. 





(17) There were five men named Heraclitus; first this one; second a lyric 
poet, author of the encomium of the Twelve Gods; third the elegias poet of 
Halicarnassus, to whom Callimachos wrote: “They told me, Heraclitus, they 
told me you were dead, . .*; fourth a man of Lesbos who wrote a history of 
Macedonia; fifth au humourist who adopted this role after having been a Íyre= 
player. 


In addition, there was the writer of the Homeric Allegories, As far 
as we know there was no confusion in antiquity between the 
philosopher and any of these namesakes, who were all, probably, 
much later. Diogenes is perhaps dependent here on Demetrius” 
“Men of the same name”, already cited: with ds passage his account 
of Heraclitus ends. 

Other biographical information: 

(1) the very brief account in the Suda (DK 221 12) adds to 
Diogenes another variant to the fable about his death, that it was 
caused by being buried in sand. It also says that some made 
Heraclitus a pupil of Hippasus as well as of Xenophanes; and asserts 
that he wrote much in verse. Aristotle, of course, connected Hera- 
clitus and Hippasus because according to him they both made fire 
the first principle; this is the cause of the story. As for the composi- 
tion in verse, this is either due to conflation with Empedocles ox to 
the existence of verse versions like Seythinus”, and a hexameter 
version (see Zeller ZN 810 n.). The similarities between the Suda 
and Diogenes are sometimes due to direct dependence, more often 
to the use of the same collections and handbooks (Schwartz R£ v, 
as3Lo. 

(2) Clement also used the same materials as Diogenes and has 
some parallel passages (Schwartz R£ vw, 750f.); at Strom. 1, 65, 4 (11, 
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p. 41 Stiblin; DK 224 3) he has a unique piece of information, that 
*Heraclitus the son of Blyson persuaded Melancomas the tyrant to 
reject the rulership?. This may be a perversion of the story that 
Heraclitus himself gave up the hereditary Baoideía of the Androchids; 
possibly Melancomas, otherwise unknown (there was an Ephesian of 
that name in 214 5.c.: Polybius vin, 151.), is the same as Comas 
who was tyrant in the later sixth century, but who did not as far as 
is known voluntarily resign the tyranny. Probably the story is a 
fiction of the common philosopher-influencing-king category. 

(3) Plutarch and Themistius (DK 224 3b) preserve stories, the 
same in essence but different in circumstance, that Heraclitus, being 
asked for advice, silently recommended to the Ephesians a simpler 
way of life by mixing water and barley, stirring it, and drinking it 
down. The story seems to be an embellishment of fr. 125 (“The 
barley-drink, too, separates ¡£it is not stirred”); the act of súirring is 
irrelevant to the story but is specifically mentioned by Plutarch. 
Compare the anecdote at Diog. L. 1x, 12: when asked why he was 
silent Heraclitus replied, “That you may babble,* 


III. THE ANCIENT EVIDENCE ON 
HERACLITUS THOUGHT 


() PLATO 


There is probably no evidence earlier than Plato, except for the 
fragments themselves and the doubtful references in Parmenides and 
Epicharmus. The Hippocratic de victu- (see p. 21) is probably post- 
Platonic. 


Direct quorations 


Virtually none. In the Mippias Major (2891, 8) come frr. 823 
(god surpasses man by as much as man surpasses ape), quoted 
for their form: rather than their content and partly re-worded. 


References 10 or paraphirases of extant fragments 
To fr. 6 (the sun is new every day), at Rep. vI, 4984; to fe. 51, 
see ii (1) and (2) below; to fr. 12, see i (a) (1) below. 
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General references 
i All things are in Mux (Cratylas and Theaeterus). 
(a) Arrribuced to Heraclitus himself. 

(1D) Crat. 4024 (Plato's seriously intended summary of fr. 12): 
everything is moving like a river; nothing stays still, Cf. Crar. 401D. 

(2) Theaes. 1600; All dhings move like streams according to 
Homer and Heraclitus and all that kind of tribe (semi-jocnlar). 

(3) Tiieaer. 152D,8: All the sages—Protagoras, Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, Homer, Epicharmus—except Parmenides say that 
everything is the offspring of lux and motion, 

(b) Autributed to the Heracliteans. 

(0) Crar. 4408, C: Things are in Mux, “as those around Heraclitus 
(ol epi 'Hpóuderrov) say and many others”, 

(2) Theaet. 1790-1804 (Theodorus speaks): The batile berween 
those who support and deny a stable reality is actually growing 
fiercer around lonia (mepi piv riv *lovíaw), for the companions 
(éroipor) of Heraclitus support the later view. It is impossible to 
discuss the Heraclitean (or as Socrates says, Homeric) arguments 
with those around Ephesus (rois epi rhv “Epraov), because of their 
eristic methods of evasion. ... (180€) There is no such thing as 
master or pupil among them, but they spring up of their own 
accord. —This last statement suggests strongly thar Plato did not 
intend his earlier local references to a Heraclitean sect in Ephesus to 
be taken too seriously or literally. 

(6) General unatiributed comments; Plato's criticiss, 

(1) Brief references to the flux of things at Theaet. 1564, 177€, 
181 4 (rods piovras), 1820; Craz. 4113, € (humorous), 4390; Phaedo 
gac; Phileb. 43.45 Sophist 249 B. 

(2) Theaer. 1810: The believers in flux must believe that things 
change qualitatively as well as hy movement in space. Plato reaches 
the conclusion that “everything moves in every way all the time", 
mávia 5h mácov kivnow del «wetrar (therefore, he concludes, 
knowledge cannot be perception). 

(3) Theaet. 1834: Il all things are moving then every answer to 
any question is correct. 

i The one is also the many (cf. fr. 51). 

(1) Sophist 2420, E: The lonian and Sicilian muses (i.e, Heraclitus 

and Empedocles) say that reality is both-one and many, simulta- 
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neously so according to Meraclivus (Siapepópevoy ydp del ovupiperan), 
in turn according to Empedocles. 

(2) Symp. 187A: Music also is ordered by 1he god of love, *as 
perhaps Heraclitus too wishes to say, although he does not express it 
well in his words: for the One, he says, when in discord is in concord 
with itself (Srapepópevov aúró auréS ouupépeo%o), like the harmony 
of bow and lyre”.—Plato interprets áphovia here, anachronisticall y, 
in a musical sense, as equivalent to cupcvía. He thinks that 
Heraclitus must have expressed himself badly, because there cannot 
be agreement or concord of things which simultancously differ: 
perhaps Heraclitus meant that they previously diflered.—Here Plato 
appears to misunderstand Heraclitus' idea of the coincidence of 
(relative) opposites, which he himself clearly expressed in the 

¡Sophist (3ú (1) above). The Sophist was vweritren after the Sympo- 
— siues, which perhaps suggests an improvement in Plato's under- 
standing of Heraclitus; though the present passage comes in a 
fantastic speech by Eryximachus, and perhaps should not be taken 
too seriously. 

ii Other references to possibly Heraclitean ideas. 

(1) Opposites comme from opposites: Theaer. 1520; Phaedo 7O0E 
(olx áAA0dev 1 tx róóv dvavrlow Té dvayrÍa). 

(2) Crar. 4120-4130: The etymology of Blkowv on the flux- 
principle. There is something most swift and most subtle, which 
«governs all other things by passing through them (S1aióv): some say 
“this is the sun, others fire, others heat. See p. 363. 


























Conclusion 


Plato's knowledge of Heraclitus was evidently limited, though it 
¡ould be remembered that he only adduces earlier views where they 
relevant to his own contentions. The references to the flux of 
gs are by far the most common; this was emphasized because of 
ws own deduction from flux (possibly derived by him from 
jratylus) that knowledge of phenomena is therefore impossible. 
pluce of fire in Heraclitus is completely neglected, except 
ibly in úi (2). He knows about the emphasis on change 
ween opposites, though this was perhaps a commonplace of 
in thought: more important, in the Sophist (Gi (1) above) he 
prets Heraclitus” main contention correctly, that things are 
ltancously one and many; in this he well distinguishes him from 
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Empedocles and thus shows that a periodical cosmogony of the 
Empedoclean type is impossible for Heraclitus. Many of Plato's 
references are plainly distorted for humorous purposes; perhaps the 
descriptions of the “Heracliteans' are mainly derived from his own 
reflexions upon the river-fragment, and his application of it to things 
in general. 
(i) ARISTOTLE 

Direct quotations 

Fr. 1, first clause only (the Logos); fr. 6 (the sun new every day); 
fr. 7 (¡fall turned to smoke); fr. 9 (asses prefer sweepings to gold); 
fr. 85, slightly abbreviated (difficult to resist desire). 


Recognizable paraphrases 
Fr, 8D (paraphrase of frr. 51, 80—joins tend apart, things happen 


by strife);:fr. 12 (modification of Plato's version); see also ¿ii 
below, which is probably a reasonably close paraphrase of Heraclitus. 


General references 
i Heraclitus' philosophical method. 
(0 ENH 5, 1146b29: His dogmatism—Heraclitus is an example 
of someone who believes in conjecture as much as in knowledge. 
(2) Phys. Aa, 18545: His thesis (either that opposites are the 
same, or that all things move) is an example of one advanced for the 
sake of argument. 


(3) Rher.T 5, 1407b 13: His style is difficult because ofambiguous 
connexions, as with del in fr. 1. 


ii His logical fallacy: he denies the law of contradiction. 

(1) Top. 0 5, 159h30; Phys. A 2, 185b19: Heraclitus, by saying, 
for example, that good and bad are the same, invalidates all significant 
predication. 

(2) Mer. F 3, 1005b23; Met. K 5, 1062231: A man like Heraclitus 
need not really believe what he says; he could quickly be shown his 
error by dialectic, - 

(3) Mer. T 8, to12a333 Mer. T 3, 1005h353 Mer. K 6, 1063b24: 
According to Heraclitus it is impossible to speak the truth one way 
or the other. Mer. T 7, 1012324, “the argument of Heraclitus. . . 
makes all things true”, cf. Plato Theaet. 1834 (if all things are moving 
every answer is correct); contrast Met, T 8, 1012b26 (see p. 951.). 
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iii Strife and opposition necessary for the continuance of a unified 
Cosmos. 

Eth. End. H 1, 1235825: Heraclitus rebuked Homer for making 
Achilles pray that strife would depart from gods and men; for there 
would be no harmony without high and low, nor living creatures 
without male and female.—These opposites are necessary for the 
existence of a consequent unity. The examples frora music and the 
sexes are probably nor by Heraclitus, but are supplied either by later 
elaborators or by Aristotle himself. The remainder probably repro- 
duces an actual rebuke by Heraclitus, which is attested also by 
Simplicius and Numenius (see DK 22 22), who give a diflerent 
consequence, that the world would be destroyed. 


iv Change: Aristotle develops the Platonic interpretation. 

(1) Met. T 5, 101087: The most extreme form of Heracliteanism 
is exemplified by Cratylus, who blamed Heraclitus for saying that 
you could nor step into the same river twice; for he thought, not 
“even once (ref. 10 fr. 12). 

(2) Mer. AG, g87a29: Plato was familiar from youth with 
“Cratylus and the Heraclitean opinions that all perceptibles are in 
Hux, so that no knowledge of them is possible. Mer. M 4, 1o78b12 
“gives another version of 1his. 

(3) Phys. O 3, 253b9: Some people say that all existing rings 
without exception are moving all the time, but that this escapes our 
«perception. —Compare Plato Theaer. 181G-E (Gi (96) above): 
“Aristotle simply adds to Plato's conclusion the inference that some 

£ movement must be invisible. This undoubtedly refers to 
Jitus and the Heracliteans, and as far as the former is concerned 
"may involve some distortion of his real views on change. 

(4) Top. A 11, 104b19: Heraclitus” contention that all things are 
moving is an example of philosophical paradox, 

(5) de caelo Y 1, 298b25: The first natural philosophers, among 

15, thought that everything was coming-to-be and in flux, but 
yt there was a single fixed substratum, from which the things in 

ix were changed in various ways; Heraclitus, among, others, must 

ineant this. —This is sheer Aristotelianism; Heraclitus” sub= 
itratum, of course, is identified by Aristotle as fire. 

(6) decacloA 10, 279b 12: All thinkers assume that the world had 

a beginning; Empedocles and Heraclitus think thar itis in its present 
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condition, and then perishes, by turas (tvodA$5).—This is probably 
a confusion of the contrast between Heraclitus and Empedocles at 
Plato Soph. 242. (ii (1) above). It is not even true, of course, 
that Heraclitus thought the world to have had a beginning: cf. fr. 30. 
w Fire. 

() Mer. A3, 98405: Fire is the material principle (4pxH) 
according to Hippasus and Heraclitus. Cf. also de caelo FT 5, 303b10; 
GC Bi, 328b33, etc. 

(2) Mer. A 8, 98921: Fire has the finest parts of all natural bodies 
(wixponeptoarroy xal Armrórotov, cf. dowpordratov By kad ptov 
del, of the fiery exhalarion, at de an. A 2, 405225) 

(3) Páys. T 5, 20543: According to Heraclitus fire at some time 
becomes all things.—This refers to the basic position of fire in 
natural changes, cf. fr. 31: it does not suggest of itself that fire 
becomes all things at the same time, although in view of iv (6) 
above, an ecpyrosis interpretation cannot be excluded for Aristotle. 

(4) de an. Aa, 405825: Soul is always made out of the ápxñ, 
therefore for Heraclitus it was “the exhalation out of which he 
composes the other things, . «which is most incorporeal and ever- 
flowing...he thought that all things were in motion'.—By this 
exhalation Aristotle means fire. CÉ£ the anecdote at de part. anim. 
As, 645417 (p. 3), in which the point may or may not be the feriness 
of the kitchen stove (cf. D. S, Robertson, Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. 
169 (1938) 10). 


vi Meteorology. 


(0) Meror. Br, 354b33-355221: In this passage only fr. 6 (the 
sun new every day) is specifically attributed to Heraclitus, but the 
theory that the sun feeds on moisture, and that the solstices are:due 
to its search for food, and the criticism that the sustenance of the 
stars is neglected, might also refer primarily to him. 

(2) [Problemata] xxiii, 934b33: Some of those who Heraclitize 
say that from fresh water stones and earth are dried out and con- 
densed, while from seawater the sun draws is nourishment- by 
exhalation.—This might be by Aristorle himself; the distinction is 
possible for Heraclitus, though in fr. 31 he uses “sea” for cosmo- 
logical water in general. [Proól.] xiii, 9o8a3o also refers to 
Heraclitizers, but ts content seems to be influenced by Stoic ideas. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Conclusion. 


Aristotle displays 2 more detailed knowledge of Heraclitas 
than Plato; the quotations he iives, though few enough, are on 
varied subjects and suggest thar he had access to 4 good collection 
ofsayings. These quotations are introduced more or less incidentally, 
to illustrate points of his own: their proper meaning is sometimes 
distorred. Aristorle seems entirely to misinterpret the opposite 
doctrine, or at any rate to subject it to a kind of criticism which is 
really irrelevant to it: by saying that opposites were “the same' 
Heraclitus did not mean *identical” in the strict sense. Yet in Hi 
above Aristotle seems to show greater understanding of the theory. 
“The Platonic wávra pst interpretation is accepted, and its implica- 
tions developed, esk. that some changes are imperceptible. Fire is 
interpreted as the substratum of change; this is closer (tough 
hy accident) to what Heraclitus 'meant than is the more Platonic 
view. Aristotle's description of fireas the mostsubtle, leastcorporeal, 

and most kinetic of substances, though doubrless due to his own 
—deduction, may summarize Heraclitus' real reasons (perhaps never 
consciously formulated) for the priority of fire, though it neglects 
the important fact that fire undergoes regular alteration. One 
1 a age of Aristotle (Meteor. B 3, 357b27, quowed on p. 379 but not 
above) gives river=water and fume as examples of regularity in 
s nothing to show that he had Heraclitus 
¿mind, but this is possible, in view of the real significance of the 
ersstatement and the priority of fire; Aristotle himself emphasizes 
the Meteorológica that cosmic changes are balanced, and in this 
may be following a line initiated by Heráclitus, just as his dual- 
latión theory may be a conscious development of Heraclitus” 
exhalation from the sea. Yet the specific references to Hera- 














)hasis on regularity in change, and that he accepted the mávrta 
interpretation without reservation. lt is uncertain whether 
otle accepted the ecpyrosis; only one passage, iv (6) above, 
ests that he did; there seems to be a confusion here with 
locles (see also Table TI on p. 25). Aristotle perhaps 
ted less misconception about Heraclitus han Plato did, and 
distortions are at any rate carried out for a determinable motive, 
Le. to reconcile Heraclitus to Aristodle's own theories. 
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(ii) THEOPHRASTUS AND THE DOXOGRAPHICAL 
TRADITION 


Diels showed indisputably that the primary source of all doxo- 
graphical material was the Ouoxéóv 5ó501 of Theophrastus, soon 
epitomized into two volumes and later transmitted, in a much 
reduced form and with some Stoic infiltration, through a lost 
collection of about the first century 1,c. which he called the Vetusta 
Placita, to the surviving doxographical works, of which Aétius is 
the most extensive. In the case of Heraclitus certainly the detailed 
version of Theophrastus preserved in Diogenes Laertius (1x, 8-11) 
is of greater value than Aétius. Both were susceptible to Stoic inter- 
pretations, but on the whole we have enough material to gain some 
idea of Theophrastus” views on Heraclitus. As is to be expected, 
Theophrastus was heavily influenced by Aristorle's attitude to his 
predecessors. It is usually maintained that Theophrastus was more 
objective than Aristotle, that he had more material, and that he used 
direct quotations to ¡llustrate his judgements. The second point is 
probably true; but Theophrastus” objectivity, especially over “meta- 
physical” problems, is of a very low order, and as for quotations, in 
the long extant fragment On the Senses quotation is extremely rare, 
and many of his judgements are no better than conjectures made, one 
would say, in default of relevant evidence. 

It should be unnecessary here to describe in detail the affiliation 
of the doxographical sources, or the general principles of doxo- 
graphical methods: dis is all admirably presented in Diels' great 
Doxographi Graeci; a uscful summary is given in Burnet's “Note on 
the Sources”, EGP54, 31-8. Overleaf (pp. 22.) T have tried to 
illustrate as concisely as possible, in tabular form, how much Theo- 
phrastus depended on Aristotle and how much Theophrastus” 
successors depended on Theophrastus. An example of the confusion 
which could eventually result is given in Table TIT. A great deal of 
the releyant doxographical material which is not mentioned here ¡s 
to be found under the appropriate fragments; practically all of 
importance ¡is collected in the A-section of DK's chapter on Hera- 
clitus(c. 22). Thereis remarkably little information in the doxography 
which is not to be had more accurately from the fragments; the most 
important is the information on Heraclitus' astronomy given in the 
detailed account of Diogenes (p. 270£.), and that on the great yearand 
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the human generation (DK 22413, 18, 19) discussed on pp.295. To 
this must be added Sextus' important passage on the soul's contact 
with the Logos, preceding his quotation of fr. 1 (DK 22416; cf. 20)5 
this is relevant to the fragments about men rather than the cosmic 
ones, and full discussion of it must regrerfully be postponed. 








(iv) OTHER SOURCES 
(a) DE YICTU 


Tr has long been recognized that the first book of the Hippoeratic 
treatise de victu, and especially chapters 3-24, 25, 35, contains 
'reminiscences of Heraclitus, and efforts have been made in the past 
1o extract new information on Heraclitus from this source. Tt may 
be said from the start that this quest is doomed to failure: not 
necessarily because no new material on Heraclitus exists in these 
Chapters, but because it cannot be identified as such. So hetero- 
-geneous is the style and the source-material of the author of this 
treatise—a man who professes in the first chapter his intention of 
cusing other people's results, where they seem to be the right ones— 
ta particular passage can only be referred to a particular author 
when a close parallel to it already exists in that author: in this case 
“the evidence of the treatise will be corroborative rather than original. 
many of the fragments dealt with in the present work such 
niniscences in the de victu are cited. Many other reminiscences, 
running to more or less exact quotation, can be found, of 
docles, Anaxagoras and Archelaus as well as of Heraclitus, 
in these particularly Heraclitean chapters. These chapters are 
aclitean” mainly because the style consciously imitates the 
ise and paradoxical style of the fragments; further, the whole 
ork is characterized by the dogmatism which Heraclitus manifested 
large degree. It seems likely that often what appears to be 
aclitcan subject-matter will be found on examination to be purely 
ical (or Empedoclean, or Anaxagorean) substance clothed in a 
eraclitean style. Doubtless the adoption of this style tended to 
ence the author's thought in the direction of Heraclitean 
urity; in fact there are places in these chapters where 1 would 
that the author (unlike Heraclitus) simply did not know what 
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INTRODUCTION 


Three particular notions may be mentioned. (1) The reaction 
between fite and water (1, 3 “fire can move all things throughout, 
water can feed all things throughout”) is accepted hy Burnet (150£,, 
after Lassalle 11, 142) as a genuinely Heraclitean concepts but there 
is no evidence for it in the fragments, in fact there is evidence 
against—whar is to happen about earth, which is a world-mass on an 
equal footing with sea? Admirtedly the idea that fire fed on water is 
probably present in Heraclirus, but this is awidespread and doubtless 
almost prehistoric concept. See also on fr. 6. (2) The crafts which 
are adduced as instances in chapters 12-24 in sore cases coincide 
with specific illustrations used by Heraclitus, whose practical 
examples of this type may have been expanded by followers to apply 
in many of the Téxvan; one would nor deny that some of these 
chapters are based upon a Heraclitean source. (3) The unusual 
image of the two men sawing wood (e.g. 1, 6 “the one pulls, the other 
pushes. They are doing the very same thing; but by doing less they 
are doing more”) seems to the present writer to have a more archaic 
ring than most other Heraclitizing instances in this treatise: but this 
is the most that can be said. 

What gave the de vicne special importance as a possible source of 
material for Heraclitus, in the eyes of the scholars of the last century, 
was its supposed carly date of around 400 8.c. Zeller, for example, 
who had at his disposal the results of the investigations of Lassalle, 
Schuster, Teichmiiller, Ilberg and others, concluded (ZN 873) that 
the treatise came from the hand of a doctor of the first decade of the 
fourth century B.C. In 1899 Carl Fredrich published his Hippo- 
kratische Untersuchungen (Ph.L. 15, 1899), which subjected the whole 
treatise (the non-Heraclitizing. parts of which had previously 
suffered neglect) to a detailed examination; he, too, using some new 
criteria, assumed 400 b.c. as the approximate date of composition. 
Diels (Herakleitos? x111) mentioned the end of the fifth century. 
Further detailed study by A. L. Peck (in his unpublished Cambridge 
doctoral thesis, 1928, which was not, howevez, particularly con= 
cerned with dating problems) and A. Palm (Diss. Ttibingen, 1933) 
has not produced any amendment of the traditional date. However, 
as early as 1839 Petersen (Diss. Hamburg) had suggested that the 
work should be dated around 320 Schuster also regarded it as post- 
Aristotelian. This dating was ridiculed by Fsedrich and others, but 
recently Werner Jaeger, Paideia 11 (Eng. trans.3, Oxford, 1946), 
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361, has argued in favour of a later date. This question is not, as 
Zeller maintained, of merely subordinate importance for the study 
of Heraclitus; for if de victu was composed at the time of Aristotle 
or shorily afterwards, and not around 400, then it must relinquish 
its claim to be an independent testimony written at a time when full 
Heraclitean materials were available. lt becomes probable that it 
rellects the Platonic and Aristotelian interpretation of Heraclitus, 
and that its sources for him were no more extensive than those of, 
for example, Theophrastus, who complained not once only that 
Heraclitus “made nothing clear'—a complaint which T take to mean 
primarily that Theophrastus' sources were inadequate. 

My own view, which can only be summarized here, is that the 
treatise was written after the middle of the fourth century, and 
probably underwent some Peripatetic influence (contra Jaeger). The 
conventional date around 400 rests ultimately upon two assumptions:; 
first, that a synthetic physical theory based upon Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Archelaus and Pythagorean 
“writings, must have been produced in the so-called “period of 
eclecticism” at the close of the fifth century; and secondly, that the 
investigations into diet and the effects of different foods are similar 
in character to those of Diocles of Carystus, and belong to the same 
period (ef., for example, Fredrich, op. cit. 223). The first assumption 
is of no value: eclecticism was not restricted to the period of a 
Diogenes of Apollonia or a Hippon. With the second assumption 
l agrec. But Jaeger has now conclusively shown (Diokies y. 
Karystos, Berlin, 1938; “Vergessene Fragmente des Periparetikers 
Diokles von Karystos', 4b4. der Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschafi, 
1938 (Phil.-hrist. KI.) 3, 1-46: summarized in Philosophical Review 49 





(1940) 3931) that Diocles worked much later than was formerly 


believed, and was in fact a member of the Lyceum and a near 
contemporary of Theophrastus, The author of de vícre may have 
been a generation older. Thus Diocles seems to have used de victu 
as a source for his two books to Plistarchus on Hygiene; cereals are 
named in the same unusual order in each work, and one criticism by 
“Diocles preserved by Galen applies admirably to the author of 
de victu. The latrer, indeed, implied in his opening chapter that a 
number of works on diet had been written by his time; this fits the 
later fourth century better than any earlier period, for although the 
a main ideas of the treatise could have been held at the end of the fifth 
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are certainly the most promising from this point of view, though 
here again much of what looks like Heraclitean matter is probably 
merely Stoic (e.g. god as establisher of measure in the world is 
probably Posidonian; ef. de mundo); in both, the stylistic similarity 
to the Heraclitizing parts of de victu is noticeable; the style is an 
exaggerated parody of the fragments. 


(m) CONCLUSION 


The conclusion from the foregoing survey of the ancient evidence is 
that ivis incomplete and unreliable, The closest sources to Heraclitus 
are Plato and Aristotle, and though they tell us much of value their 
information is apt to be distorted by the demands of their own 
context or, in the case of Aristotle, the desire to find predictions of 
his own conclusions in the works of his predecessors. Theophrastus 
did not sueceed in throwing of Aristotelian presuppositions, and 
thus the whole of the doxographical tradition (as well, iz may be 
added, as Sceptic and Stoic accounts) is to some extent infected. 
Cherniss has shown irrefutably in his 4ristore's Criticism of Pre- 
socratic Philosophy the extent and the serious nature of Aristotle's 
historical perversions; in Ue case of Heraclitus it can be seen that 
Plato too, with his misleading trávta fel interpretation (see under 
Group 11, pp. 3661T.), has done irreparable damage to the whole 
ancient tradition. The result is that the present-day scholar who 
wishes to gain the clearest possible idea of what Heraclitus thought 
mustresort in the first instance to the actual surviving fragments, and 
must base his reconstruction primarily upon these, using the ancient 
indirect evidence as ancillary. In these cireumstances the fragments 
themselves must be subjected to the most careful possible examina- 
tion of authenticity and content; hyporhetical interpretations must 
not be given credence until they are adequately corroborated by 
other fragments. ln the pages that follow an atrempt is made to 
subject about half the total number of fragments, those describing 
the world as a whole rather than men in particular, to ihis kind of 
treatment. 
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Nos. Diels' numbering of fragments is followed; 
Bywater's number, accepted by Burnet, is given in 
parentheses in the main heading, as, for example, (5). 

Ta the initial quotation and translation of cach frag- 
ment, heavy type (Greek) and roman type (English) 
are intended to distinguish Heraclirus” own words, or 
a very near equivalent. 

Paraphrases formerly accepted as fragments are 
normally distinguished from their context, 1£ this is 
quoted, by broken underlining. They are referred to 
as, for example, fr. 73D, where p (for Diels) means 
that the saying in question was treated as a genuine 
fragment by Diels (except that fragments after 126 
were classed by him as doubrful or false), but is 
here considered as 2 paraphrase. Ín the group 
headings, “Fr. 1 [+73D]', for example, signifies 
that the paraphrase treated in DK as fr. 73 ls here 
considered during the discussion of the genuine 
fragment t. 

The whole of the relevant context is given for 
cach fragment; where the main extract ends with the 
fragment itself it means that whar follows in the ancient 
source plainly does not bear on the interpretation of 
the quorarion. 





GROUP 1 


Frr. x [+73D), 114 [+ 1130), 
2 [+ 890], 50 


The Logos according to which all things come to be is 
“common” in two senses: itis universal, and itis equally 
apprehensible by all. Heraclitus explains the nature of 
this Logos, yet men still fail to recognize it and live as 
though in a private world—though anyone of sense 
bases his behaviour on what is universally valid, like 
Law. The apprehensión of the Logos is wisdom, and the 
chief content of the Logos is that all things are one. 





E 
a) 


| Sextus Empiricus adv. marh. v11, 132 Evapxóuevos yoUv Tóv 1epl 


úazos ó Tposipnuévos duhp ad Tpóro» tivk Betkvus TÓ TrEpléxov 
onol- rod 58 Aóyov toUb' dóviog úell áúveros ylvovrar 
dvdpurror xal mpóodey Y dnoDaar «al dxodcavres Tó prov. 
ywopévwy yúp mávrwv) xará tóv Aóyov tóvie drelpomoivi 
dolxao: rmeipbuevor «al bméwv «al Epywv rotoútwy óxoiwv 
tyo 5myebpar, xará epúciw Siampéwv) Exaorov xal «ppáluv 
óxwg Exe vodg Sé didoug dvdpórovs Avdáver óxóca Eyep- 
Oévres rovovaw dxwonep óxóca eñSovres EmbavdávovraL. Did 
ToUTOV yáp ÓnTOs rapaoríoas óTi ara peroxmv ToU Beiou Aóyou 
Távia Tpárropév Te xal vooÚpev, ÓMya mpobizAGwv Empéper 
(eq. fr. 2). 

1100 St, del om. Sextus: 5 Hippolytus, om. Clemens, Aristoteles: oU 
Blovros Aristot.A“T*., Clerm,, Hippol,; ToÚ Gwros Aristor. 91 Ad 2 ylvovran 
'SextusY, Hippol.; YiNi0Nr Sextus vulg,, Aristor. 3 tréwrcov Hippol., om. 
- Sextus. 4 dmelporow Sextusi, ámmpor Sextus vulg.; ¿rrmpor slot (pro 
5 Buplcoy korrá quer (om. fxeorow) Hippol. 















At the beginning of the writings on nature the aforementioned man, 
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Wendland) has, with slight variations, all down to ppógov óxos 
¿xet. Here the quoration is introduced by the words óti Be Ayos 
toriv del Tó Tráv kal Bid rravros dv, oÚTcs Aye. This shows 1hat 
Hippolytus connected gel with tóvros and not with dfúveror; so also 
ius ap. Eusebium P.£, x1, 19 (= Theodoretus Therap. 1, 88; 
Cyrillus 1x, 936 Migne) kal oúzos ápa 1y 6 Aóyos ka" dv adel dvra tá 
ywópeva Eylvero, ds áv kad 6 *Hpákherros ¿Embone. Aristotle in Ue 
passage cited above had stated the ambiguity of áei: tá yde 
*Hpordxtrow Braorigon Epyov Bid ró G5nAov elven romépo TEpóorertas, 
16 Úotepov ñ Tú TIpórEpov, olow Ev TA dpxT TOÚ OU y ypápparos* mol 
yap ““roU Abyow.. y iyvovia1”- áBnAov yáp Tó úel Trpós rorépcp 
del Biarrifas. Aristotle himself suggested no answer to the problem; 
modern scholars have for the most part concurred with the view of 
Hippolytus and Amelius that del qualifies tóvros : so Zeller (ZN 792), 
Diels, Capelle (Hermes 59 (1924) 190£.), Gigon (UOntersuchungen 
HE), Verdenius (Mnemosyne 13 (31d series, 1947) 279). Recently 
the other view has been strongly argued, thatdel goes with dúveror : 
so Reinhardt (Parmenides 217), Snell (Hermes 61 (1926) 366), 
Busse (R4.M. 75 (1926) 206£.), Kranz in DK! 1 support this latter 
view, On the ground that del seems to lead up to and include the 
alternatives which follow, “both before they have heard it and when 
once they have heard it”; so Snell. Busse adequately refuted Capelle's 
objections against this connexion, the chief of which are as follows: 

(1) del áfúveror ylvovtas is an unnatural conjunction of positive 
and negative words; to express this idea Heraclitus would haye said 
obmrore Euviow; ef. o Euviéiow in fr. 51.—ButáGúveror for Heraclitus 
is in sense, if not in form, a positive attribute of the many. 

(2) Axovoavres tó mpéórov restricts the universality of ái.- But 
Capelle failed to see that tó mpátov here means “once”, “ar all”, as 
frequently in Homer (v. LS] s.y., 111e), and not “for the first time”, 
with the implication that later they will cease to be áEúveror, 

(3) toÚ Bi Aóyou 1008' tóvros del is deliberately balanced with ToU 
Abyou 8* ¿óvros SuvoÚ in fr. 2: so Gigon 3; in each case Heraclitus 
stresses a single attribute of the Logos.—Ht is unnecessary to assume 
that the balance of clauses would extend to fr. 2, which Sextus 




















2 The suggestion of. Gigon loc. cit. that Gel, while certainly qualifying 
dévros, might also go with ógúvero», is rejected by Verdenios: T agree tha 
«uch an deró xowoú is impossible. Kranz now supports Gigon's opinion, in 
RAM. 93 (1950) 82. - 
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suggested (SM ya pobieAbcaw) was not immediately continuous with 
fr. 1; Lagree wirh Capelle that éóvros expects a predicate, but believe 
contrary to him that in fr. 110685” forms such a predicate. 

This introduces the second problem in the interpretation of these 
opening words: the meaning of ToUS* ¿óvros. Those who connect 
del with tóvtos translate either “existing for ever” (cf. fr. 30 Rv del 
kai ¿orw Ko Eorea) or “being for ever true” (6v=*being true” or 
“really existent' at Herodotus 1, 30 16) tóvti xpnoáuevos; idem 1, 95 
Myov tóvta Atyew; Aristophanes Frogs 1052: cf. the Hippocratic 
Ancient Medicine 1 éxuns tovons, i.e. “a real art”. So Burnet 133). 
This seems to be grammatically possible and certainly expresses 
something which Heraclitus believed; itis to be rejee ed only on the 
ground that del goes rather with ágúveros. On the other hand, some 
scholars who accept this last connexion try to retain the meaning 
tóyros=“being true”: so Tannery, Pour P' Histoire de la Science 
Helléne? (1930) 198, and Reinhardt, Parmenides 217, who translates: 
“Dies Denkgesetz besteht, ist wahr, und doch begreifen es die 
Menschen nie? This is indeed diffcult, and Busse pointed out that 
$ Abyos tor can scarcely occur in any kind of Greek with the sense 
“she Aóyos is true”. The addition of an adverb like del makes this 
) of sense more possible; but since we consider toU 8% Aóyou 














=oU5* lévrOS to be a phrase complete in itself, the only possible 
“being as 1 have 


meaning for it is “the Logos being ehis”, that is, 
described it? or “being as 1 am about to describe 10. lt is true thar 
=o1008' might have been expected, though it is not essential; on the 
other hand, the fact 1hatróv8e is not predicarive in korrá róv Aóyov 
zóv5e does not tell against its predicative use earlier. Whether roU5" 
refers forward or backward here depends upon the degree of 
literalness which is to be accorded to the information of Aristotle 
and Sextus that fr. 1 stood at the beginning of Heraclitus” treatise, 
Even Sextus' ¿vapxónevos yoUv Tóv trepl púsecs need nor necessarily 
mean thar these were the very first words in the book, as Capelle 
202 and others saw; he suggested that some general proposition 
suchas Aóyos trávrow kporrel came at the very beginning." Verdenius, 

















2 Aull, Zeschr..f. Phitos. 106 (1895) 234, and Gilbert, N. Jahrb, 23 (1909) 177 
had earlier «ugpested 1hat some generalization on the nature of Logos preceded 
fe 15 while Schuster, Heraklit v. Ephesos 14, and Bywatec in his edition, in 
autempting ro reproduce the order of Heraclitus” book, placed one or two orbe: 
extant fragments before fr. 1. 
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how 





ver, made the pertinent objection (p. 271) that any general 
definition of Logos would have been quoted by Sextus, being just 
as relevant to his purpose as the words which he does in fact 
preserve; though the opening sentence might have been missing 
from his source. Great play has been made with 8€ in the first 
sentence of the fragment; it is now clear that the occurrence of the 
particle need not entail any preceding sentence, or a title descriptive 
of contents. An inceptive 5É occurred, apparently, al the very 
beginning of the work of lon of Chios (fr. 1 4pxñ St yorroUASyoV...) 
and of pseudo-Philolaus (fr. 1 d« ques 8” iv ré) «ócuco Gpuóxdn). 
Verdenius 274f. adds the occurrence of 5é in the opening sentences 
of Xenophon's Apology and Oeconomica; tnis, however, is probably 
due to the fact thar Xenophon's works were arranged to be read 
continuously. In the true inceptive uses 8 has no connectiye sense 
but some of its original force as a weaker form of 5%. Thus there is 
no need to suppose that it here refers to a lost tidle containing the 
word Aóyos or Aye: Zeller, ZN 792, had suggested Aóyos Trepi 
púasos; Wilamowitz, Herakies* 186, and Diels, something like 
"Hpéwderros Badowvos "Eptoros rábe Aye". Undoubiedly when the 
sayings of Heraclitus were first recorded some such introductory 
identification or “seal? was made, just as, in a slighdy fuller form, 
Hecatacus and later Herodotus and Thucydides announced their 
authorship in the first semtencez but if Sé is to be explained as 
referring 10 a preceding use of Adyos or Aye, then as Reinhardt 
pointed out Aóyou must refer to Heraclitus own “Word” or book, 
The meaning of Aóyos will be discussed below, but it may be said 
here that such a restriction of sense, even if not totally applied, is 
highly undesirable, Reinhardt escapes the dificulty by not reading 
5t, which is of course only attested by Hippolytus; bur while the 
particle might naturally have been omitted by Aristotle and Sextus 
it is difficult to see why it should have been added hy Hippolytus, 
whose context does not require it. On the whole 1 consider that an 
ambiguous translation such as that proposed above, “Of the Logos 
which is as 1 describe is”, best reproduces the implications of the 
Greek: Heraclitus” views must have been expressed orally before 
ever they were committed to writing, whether this last event took 

* A, M, Frenkian, Héraciite d'Ephése (Cernáuti, 1933) 15, proposed a longer 
introduction, c.g» *Hpóxderros Badowvos 'Epteros Táde Aye Iva tous dvdpdrrous 
5:b4E9 row Aóyov, xa8" Bv trávra ylveras: 100 8l Aóyow xrA. 
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place during his lifetime or later; and a backward reference to his 
already familiar pronouncements on the Logos may well be intended, 
as well as a forward reference to the description given in fr. 1 and 
others of this group. Before leaving this particular problem it 
should be remarked that the genitives of the first phrase depend upon 
dbúveror and are clearly not absolute.* 

Tt is now possible to consider the meaning, ofóyos in fr. 13 the 
word has been merely transliterated in the main translation in order 
to avoid prejudging the issue, Burnet 133 n. 1 translated Word", 
and held that “te Adyos is primarily the discourse of Herakleitos 
himself; though, as he is a propher, we may call it his “Word””. 
This view, in all its simplicity, has not won acceptance for the good 
reason that in fr. 50, where plainly the same kind of ñóyos is under 
discussion, Aóyos is formally distinguished from the speaker: oux 
¿uoÚ AM TOU Adyou áxovaavras. However, if Adyos could mean 
not only the book or, better, the discourse of Heraclitus, but also 
the content of this discourse, then a valid contrast could be made 
between Heraclitus himself and the Logos. Snell, Hermes 61 (1926) 
365, ingeniously maintained that this duality of meaning is possible: 
“Logos ist das Wort, soweit es sinnvoll ist; yet ist: erwas meinen.' 
la other words, “meaning” is one of the basic senses of the root 
Mey-; the Logos is Heraclitus” meaning, transmitted through the 
medium of his words, and his meaning is also the meaning which he 
sees in things. U. Hólscher, Varia Variorum: Pesigabe f. Karl 
Reinhard: (Múnster, 1952) 691, developed Snell's idea that the para- 
doxical truth about things is deliberately reproduced in Heraclitus” 
“own paradoxes; Logos, he thinks, has much of the meaning of 
*oracular response”. The inclusive sense of the word was accepted 
also by Gigon 4f., who took it to mean “the truth in things as 


Y On the subject of an introductory sentence or title Verdenius 272 ff. has 
tried to prove that ttepl ooeco; in Sextus and Diog, L. 1X, $ was an original 
'itle, and nor as is sometimes thought a convenien: form invented by Peripateric 


historians for any work on natural philosophy by those whom Aristotle called 


sol quaixol. His arguments both here and in his thesis, Parmenides, Some 
Comments on his Poem 73 [., are not convincing. On p. 272 of the article he 


“supports a statement tiat “in the 5th and ath centuries Mepl puoscos was 


obviously regarded as the authentic title of carly philosophical works” by 
citing, among other passages no more convincing, Ancient Medicine 20 
"EsmiboxAñs $ Gm c1 ol mepl qucros yaypágaciv. This kind of argument will 
find few supporters. 
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revealed by my book”; by Kranzin DK, who translares the opening 
words “Fiir der Lehre Sinn aber, wie er hier vorliegr, gewinnen die 
Menschen nie ein Verstindnis. . .?; and by Verdenius 276-8, who 
well observes that for the early Greek thinkers there was no sharp 
dividing line berween the man who knows and the thing known; 
this is particularly clear in Parmenides, but it ovas an ascumption 
shared by Heraclitus in his use ofAóyos.! But Verdenius” translation 
“argument” does noL really suffice. Tn fact, although Snell's conten- 
tion is attractive, Í do not believe that there is nece: Y any 
reference implied by the word Aóyos in fr. 1 or any other extant 
fragment to the actual words or teaching of Heraclitus; and even if 
there is, itis clearly the meaning of this teaching, the objective sense, 
which it is important to examine, The real reference to Heraclitus” 
own presentation of the truth which he claimed to have discovered 
lies in the word 7005'. Now the rootAey- basically implies “picking 
out' or “choosing”; from this comes the sense *reckoning?, and so 
“measure” and “proportion”. This group of meanings is at least as 
primary as the sense “account” or “discourse” taken as basic by 
Zeller. E. L. Minar (“The Logos of Heraclitus”, CP 34 (1939) 3231.) 
well suggested that “account” reproduces the ambiguity of Aóyos in 
its two senses of narrative and accounting. A further development, 
either directly from *reckoning' or by way of “measure” and 
*proportion”, leads to the sense “systematic formula”, :hence 
Splan' and even “law (as, for example, in “physi al laws”). Yer by 
the time of Heraclitus all these senses, and others too, were legitimate, 
and it is nor surprising to find that the word is used by him in 
at least three different senses; the only point in trying to establish 
a “basic” sense is that when he uses the word 10 stand for an 
undefined abstract concept it is more likely to be a “basic” and 
underived meaning which he has in mind. An examination of other 
extant occurrences of the word in Heraclitus, where the meaning can 
be determined from the context, may show that for him there 




































+ Verdenius righuly rebukes those who attribute too much significance to 
the comunity of the subject and object of thought, and doubiless when, for 
example, Th. Gomperz, Greek Thin , wrote of the community oÉ man 
and nature at this period he may 
Nevertheless, ir is clear that Heraclitus considered 1 afiect all 
ihings direcdy, including man; it was of this general community, not a specific 
one revealed by the bipartive application of the word Aóyos, that H. Slonim: 
Heraklit u. Parmenides (1912) 30, was thinking, , 








granted. 
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one sense which came to mind more commonly than others. In fr. 2 
the meaning ofóyos is presumably the same as in£r. 1, and similarly 
cannot be clearly derermined from the context; we learn there that 
the Logos is “common”. In fr. $0 listening to the Logos leads to the 
acknowledgement that “all things are one”. In fr. 108 óxó0ov 
hóyous fikouce: plainly means “whose accounts [or perhaps “whc 
words"] 1 have heard”, and in fr. 87 the meaning is simply “word”: 
but it has been shown that this sense would not do in fr. 50, and 
hardly in fr. 2. In fr, 39 0UiAslcov Aóyos means something like “who 
was of more account”, or possibly “who was of greater measun le 
Tn frr. 31, 45, 115, the sense ofAóyos is undoubtedly thatof measure 
This, tien, judged by purely statistical criteria, is he most common 
meaning in the extant fragments; it has already been suggested that 
this meaning is an early derivative from the root-meaning. Miss K. 
Freeman, Companion to the Presocratics 116, has well stressed that 
the concept of measure is implicit in the Logos of Heraclitus. 
But “Of the measure, which is as 1 describe it, men are uncompre- 
hending. . .*, “the measure being common », listening not to me 
but to the measure. . .'—this makes but litrle sense. New rtheless, 
*measure' is not far from the most plausible sense, and it is mainly 
a question of finding an English word which would not seem too 
strained. This may be an impossible task: what we are trying 10 
summarize is an idea like “the organized way in which (as Heraclitus 
had discovered) all things work”; “plan” (in a non-teleological sense), 
“rule”, even “law” (as in “the laws of force”) are possible summaries. 
“Principle” is too vague; T suggest the less ambiguous if more 
eumbersome phrase “formula of things” as a translation ofAdyos in 
fer, 1, 2, 50. In this formula the idea of measure is implicit, as will 
become clear from a consideration of fragments of Groups 1o and 11. 
This interpretation of Logos is not new, although the way in 
which je is reached is not the usual one. Diels in Herakleitos? on 
fr. 1 added the iranslation *Weltgesetz? to that of “Weort*; Capelle 
197 found that “dieser Logos das allem Geschehen zugrunde 
liegende Geserz meint', but maintained that this law? was the law 
of eternal change—in other words, that the idea of 'measure” is not 
present in Logos; while Busse, Rh.M. 75 (1926) 207, who separated 
del fromdóyou in the opening of fr. 1, according to the interpretation 
advanced here was more correct in asserting that *Der Kern der 
neuen Lehre aber ist der Gedanke des Weltgesetzes, der unverbriich- 
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lichen Gesetzmissigkcit des Weltlaufes”. Gigon 4f. destroyed the 
effects of his own caution tharAóyos in fr. 1 must have a specific, and 
nota general philosophical, sense, by translating it simply as “truth” 
(as well as Word or book), a meaning which is quite foreign to 
Heraclitus; although that the content of the Logos was completely 
true cannot be doubted, cf. Jaeger Theology 112. The lack of the 
positive content which informs all other Heraclitean uses of the 
word must be set against Snell's interpretation, adopted by Kranz, 
of ' meaning”, and also the “argument” of Verdenius. Demonstrably 
false interpretations abound: most surprising is Reinhardt's *Denk- 

eserz” (Parmenides 61, 217, 219; cf. also M. Wundt, Arch. f. Gesch. 
d. Philos. 20 (1907) 451), which he assimilates to xpivoa SÉ Myw 
mo AiEnpw Edyxov in Parmenides fr. 7, 5. The interpretation 
Logos= Reason occurs in the bizarre treatments of Honigswald 
(Philosoph. d. Altertums* 67%), Binswanger (Die Aniike 11 (1935) 
1), and Brecht (Heraklit. Ein Versuch úber den Ursprung der 
Philosophie passim); its acceptance displays an inability to dissociate 
the word from its later implications. Even the much more subtle 
examination by E. Hofmann (Die Sprache u. d. archaische Logik 11.) 
of the connexion between the organization perceptible in things and 
the rational expression of it in words is not perhaps germane to 
Heraclitus; while Lów's supposition thatAóyos means “abstract idea” 
and refers specifically to the Aóyos of Parmenides can be dismissed, 
quite apart from questions of date. 

To proceed to the rest of the fragment: the meaning of ylvovrer 
in del d£úveror y. is admirably explained by Verdenius 280: "The 
outcome of his [sc. Heraclitus'] experience is expressed by the term 
ylvovraa: their coming across the Aóyos results in incomprehension. 
Flyvoca often implies the idea of a result. ....” (Of the passages 
quoted in illustration of this statement the clearest is Time. 1, 87, 3 
ducotóvres 52 Sibrmica», «ad TroAAG thelous Eytyovro ols EGÓKouV 
al orrovsal Motor.) In the following sentence, Gigon 3 sees in 
yiwoptvov ydp trévrov a deliberate contrast with the verb elvas 
applied to the Logos—a contrast which anticipates the Platonic one 
between the being of eternal Forms and the becoming of transient 
and not fully real phenomena. Now it is undoubtedly true that, 
whether or not he attached the word del to the Logos, Heraclitus 
would have agreed that the formula of things is unceasingly valid; 
in fr, 30 he states that the xóopos of things, which must be the 
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'manifestation of this formula, is eternal. Undoubtedly, too, yiveadar 
is a verb which may be accurately applied to things in general, none 
of which does not ultimately change and become something else. 
But whether the contrast between elvoa and ylveodca was one which 
Heraclitus deliberately made, and one which was instrumental in 
the further shaping of his ideas, is extremely doubtful; ¡fit was, it is 
surprising that no formal statement (rather than accidental examples) 
of the contrast has survived. 

Certainly ywonévco» yáp Trávicov is concessive, and Treipopsvor 
may be too, although it could equally well be temporal: “even if 
(or even when) they experience my words." The word-play between 
derrelporow and eipabpevor is presumably intentional, as in fr, 2, 28, 
48, 114 with other pairs of words; in the present case it is simply 
a stylistic trick and can imply no underlying connexion of sense 
between the similar word-forms, for the connexion is quite obvious. 
The phrase kal émécov kad ¿pycv has been «well accounted for by 
Schottlinder, Hermes 62 (1927) 444, as an epic formula, as in, for 
example, xv, 234; Od. 11, 272. In the Homeric poems the formula 
Epyov e Erros Te or A Érrer ii al ipy a is used to complete the hexa- 
“meter, and often only one of the two clements “word” and “deed” 
is required by the context—usually the larter. In Heraclitus the 
formula is only slightly changed, and here too it is not to be taken 
too literally: the words are the means of explanation, the deeds or 
events are the things which are explained.* After Bin yeUjos comes 
an interesting clause which further defines Heraclitus” method of 
explanation. Sienpécov means something more than merely “judging”, 
and implies a process of analysis leading up to a judgement, as in the 
literal sense “divide up'. Diels, then, was right to translate 
“zorlegend”. In Herodotus Bienpéco is used twelve times in its literal 
sense (e.g. 1, 119, 3 korrá péhso 5.); four times meaning “distribute”; 
and six times (rwice in the middle voice) meaning “judge”; so Powell 
Lexicon to Herodotus s.v. The full force of the literal meaning 

Y The expression can be treated as polar; see Heinimann VMomos u Physis 43. 
Tagroe wish Gigon 7f. contra Leisegang, Denkformen 74, and Hoffmann, Sprache 
us arch. Logik y £., that no significant distinction such as that between single 
words and sentences is to be drawn between Érros and Aóyos. Tn vis fragment 
Beraclitus obviously used bmicov and not Aóycov because the later had already 
occurred in a different and specialized sense; in addition, Eos belongs to the 
formula he had in mind. Heinimann's attempt (p. 93) to restrict xorrá quer 
'Biarplcov Exao=ow to Epya is not convincing. 
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remains apparent in the last sense: so at Tv, 23, 5 ol Tás Bixpopós 
Brenptowres, whore the idea is that of “picking the evidence to pieces” 
before arriving ar a judgement; also at vIl, 50, 1 (middle voice) 
slxóroos kv oú ye ToíTcwv Exacta Siaiplos, where éxaora emphasizes 
the idea of separate treatment of each point in a description ofa 
situation. Kris notable that four our of the six instances in Herodotus 
of Simapeiv meaning “judge”, or rather “analyse”, occur in the seventh 
book in conversations berween Xerxes and an interlocutor, usually 
Artabanos. This book contains a great number of descriptions, for 
the benefit of foreigners, of various customs and institutions: itis 
natural that these descriptions should involve analysis, since the 
things being described were complex ones; hence the relevance of 
Srapeiv. In the fragment of Heraclitus the analysis is applied to 
“each thing' separately, and the analysis is xocrá puaw. The meaning 
of quan in early philosophical contexts is discussed more fully on 
pp. 228%. Busner's view that the word means “material substance” is 
an extreme one, and the sense has to be much wider to fitall the early 
contexts. Heidel, after Aristotle Mer. A 4, 10r4D16, derived from 
rootqu- meaning “grow”, but this again is not borne out by the bulk 
of the early evidence. In fact the distinction berween “growth” ánd 
“essential nature” is not so great as ar first appears: the latter is the 
result of the former. Nevertheless, the idea of growth is probably 
absent from nearly all early uses of gúoas, and certainly from those 
in Heraclitus. Gigon 10 (followed by Heinimann gaf.) chose to 
regard Sienptcoy xerrá puow and ppógcov ókoxs Exe: as quite distinct 
processes, *derermining things according to their origin and 
describing their presen: state”; his bald announcement that «orde 
quow is equivalent to Órros trépuke does not really serle the issue, 
Tf we translate púons as “real constitution”, whether of individual 
things as here or of all such things as in fr. 123, we shall find this to 
be a sense which fits the context wherever it occurs in Heraclitus 
(and indeed in nearly all other early contexts). Tn the word 
“constitution” is implicit the idea of arrangement or organization of 
parts, and arising our of this the idea of function or behaviour. To 
“distinguish each thing according to its real constitution” involves 
an analysis of a complex object (in this case of “all things”, the whole 
sum uf one's experience) which is carried out by means of the 
separation and classification of its component parts, ppágcov Óxcos 
Exe does nor describe a separate stage in the process, unless ppógov 
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is considered to be consequent upon Siaspicov: but both are gram- 
'matically included in BmyeUpos. As Verdenius 273 observed, óxos 
Exe is mercly a further description of katá quew, and substantiates 
“the interpretation of puors here as *constitution'—an interpretation 
“which does not run counter, on this occasion, to the interesting but 
“erratic analysis of R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature 434. He 
"stated that “Nature”, for them [sc. the Tonian philosophers], never 
1 the world or the things which go to make up the world, but 
omething inhering in these things which made them behave as they 
did”. To this 1 would add that for Heraclitus, at least, the thing which 
ade things behave as they did was some kind of kóouos or order, 
aspect of the Logos or formula which underlay the working of 
e sum of things; as will be seen later, an important part of this 
emula is the fact that things undergo change into each other 
'ording to measure. Yet ¡t was not, one may suppose, from the 
camination of the constitution of individual things that Heraclitus 
rrived at the idea of a common formula of behaviour: rather an 
priori demand for an underlying unity in the world, together with 
“4 consideration of the regularity of large-scale natural changes, led 
1o “distinguish each thing according to its constitution”, and to 
md the universal formula operating in the behaviour of even the 
est objects. The explanation of all things (Emécov kai ¿pycov. . . 
Ouoa) involves the consideration and definition of separate 
es (Siaiptcov Ecacrow), and this suggests that the pues of a 
, that wbich governs its behaviour, will testify to the universal 
cation of the Logos; but by the time the examination of 
ividual structure takes place the intuition of the Logos has already 
ed.! 
e last words of the fragment, toUs 52 ¿Ahous dvbpdrrous kTA., 
ould be separated from what goes before only by a colon, since 
Us St is strongly contrasted with Eyco in óxolcow tyó Sim yeUnos. 
uclicus himselé understands the Logos perceptible in things, but 






1 The phrase kará quew recurs in fr, 112 D, where L agree with Reinhard: 
1 jides 223 m. 1, agalast Heinimann 93 that karrá quew trrodovros belongs 
rether: bur see p. 390. Nestle, Hermes 73 (1938) 10 f., mentions the frequent 
rrence of xerrée quew in Hippocratic writings; but there the idcu of 
rmality, which is quite forcign to the Heraclitean usage, is usually implicd. 
Plato Zas 7200 the meaning is similar to thar of Heraclitus: tara ¿serágcow 
Apxñs xoá kar quer. 
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other men fail to perceive it. morovow should not be interpreted too 
literally: he Logos is perceptible in whar they do in so far as what 
they do is part of the sum of events in general; there is no event in 
which the formula is not at work in some way, but it is presumably 
mainly by the objective consideration of events in general, rather 
than by a particular examination of their owa behaviour, that men 
are liable to apprehend it. The blindness of the majority of men is 
compared with thcir forgetfulness of what goes on in sleep; the 
choice of words in the Greek here does not fully bring out the 
parallelism of the analogy, for men while awake fail to recognize an 
ever-present truth, yet they are said to fórger (On waking, presumably) 
whar they did in slcep—that is, their dreams, which Heraclitus 
considered to be a real if diminished form of activity: cf. frr, 21, 26, 
75. The later fault is that of forgetfulness rather than of imper- 
cipience. Gigon 6 saw the difficulty, and explained that Emdovdá- 
vovte1 must here mean simply “do not know”, There is no clear 
parallel for this sense in extant classical literature (Cebes, first century 
AwD., used the sense “disregard”), where the meaning is always 
“to let something which one previously knew escape one's notice”. 
However, it is true that men do not understand the nature of their 
activity in sleep, while, on the other hand, they do sometimes 
remember their dreams on waking; possibly the former meaning is 
intended, yet this would be very involved. Slight inconsistencies in 
complex images are not uncommon in the archaic style; the general 
point of comparison here is the lack of knowledge resulting in each 
case. At any rate the image seems to have been clear enough and 
unusual enough to have provoked a paraphrase by the Stoic emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, which has been generally accepted as an original 
fragment, fr. 73D (94 p): Marcus Aur. 1v, 46Ael ToÚ “HpoxAerreiou 
penvijodos. . .[fr. 76"), heuvñjodca Sekai . . .[fr. 71), xa 86m .. [fr 72), 
Kal óri 0% Sel dorrep kadel , Kad ydp kod tróre 
SoxoÚnev troiciv kal Ayer: + 74). Marcus is well 
known for his freedom in quotation from earlier authors, and the 
string of quorations attributed to Heraclitus is no exception. The 
first and second (frr. 76%D, 71D) are obvious and rather mis- 
leading paraphrases; the third and fifth (frr. 72, 74) contain 
genuine quotations interlarded with Marcus' own comments. Iris 
not surprising then if the fourth, with which we are concerned 
here, is found on consideration not to be a verbatim report of 
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iclitus, od Sel is probably Marcus' and not Heraclitus” way of 
'oducing a moral prohibition, as in £e. 743 rowlv kai Aye 


pyav in fr. 1 (p. 41 above) —rhough this phrase was not un- 
mmon, cf. for example Aóycov ¿pyow Te trávrow at Sophocles 
T.864f. The sentence as a whole lacks the pungency and forceful- 
of a Heraclitean utterance. The presumed fragment simply 
ts in a prohibitive form the criticism of the majority of men 
tlie last sentence of fr. 1, and in view of Marcus” methods is 
L taken as a rough paraphrase of that criticism; the possibility 
this is the case is admitted also by Gigon 10. Another 
hirase of the same words may be implicit in fr. 89m, in 
lntarch, discussed under fr. 2. 

Lt will not have escaped the reader's notice that fr. 1 shows a 
eful balance and subordinarión of clauses. lt is the longest 
tinuous piece of Heraclitus* prose that we possess, and Gigon 8 
be justified in claiming that “Fr. x ist ja das Proómium eines 
ten Buches”, against the opinion of Diels (Herakleitos? x1m) 
others that the “book” was simply a collection of yvóaa or 
isms. Nevertheless, Diels” view is possible: even a verbal 
position may naturally begin with an exceptionally complex 
nouncement, or such a pronouncement may later be used as 
oduction to a collection of sayings. That the fragment was 
efully worked out is shown by an analysis of the thought-content 
relation to the clauses. Gigon 8ff. made an elaborate attempt at 
an analysis, though he seems to have missed the main point; 
1's simpler elTort (Hermes 61 (1926) 366 n. 1) is more instructive. 
is nothing very obscure: in both the first and second sentence 
(down to SmyeOnor) Heraclitus attacks his fellow-men on two 
jeparate but related counts: (1) that the Logos exists, and has the 
properties he attributes to it (it is common”, cf. fr. 2), and is that by 
ch all things come-to-be—but in spite of this men do not recog- 
eitin things, though it is there to be recognized by all; (2) that he, 
aclitus, actually describes the Logos in words and shows how it 
rates in all things, yet men still fail to recognize it. There then 
ows a short elaboration of the method by which Heraclitus 
ains the Logos and its manifestations. Finally, he reverts to 
men, and by means of a simile reasserts atrack no. (1), that 
n fail to see the meaning or structure of their own experience 
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of the outside world. In tabular form this argument may be 
expressed as follows: 























| Criicinm (1) [ Acual reproach Criticism (2) 

+oÚ Bl hóyov :roUB' lúvros | del áfuveror ylvovres Kad mpóodev $ éxodo Kai | 

¿bpcorror Grado curas To mpbyrov. 
yiwoplvo yág  trávTcsy | ámelporow tolxaor «nlopcbpevos al brrlcos ed 
xarriscróv Aóyov óvBe | toywv bxolow 

| od Sl óA0os yd Emyetvos, 

dvbpcrrous Acwbéve ] 
óxóca EyspUivres mrorodcty 
pe ps Bromplcov. ... OPÉREoY. + 
dmdovbdwovras.) 











These criticisms of the generality of men occur again and again in 
the extant fragments; many of those fragments which exemplify 
them are not treated in detail in the present work, since they add 
little to our knowledge of t1e Logos and the outside world and are 
primarily of interest for Heraclitus” ethics and his attitude toward 
his contemporaries. But the pattern of all these attacks upon men is 
remarkably consistent, and it is to stress this consistency that the 
most relevant fragments (in whole or part) are set out in parallel 
opposite. Fragments not otherwise fully discussed in this book are 
marked*. 
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(91b a) 


Stobacus Florilegium 1, 179 (111, 129, 15 Hense) “Hpowhefrou ... 
Edv vów' Ayovras loxupilcada xp) TG Euvó rávrwv, óxwo- 
rep vópa rólG xal oAd? loxuporépis: rpépoyrar yáp mávres 
oi dvOpirero vópo: Úmo ¿vos 700 delo: xparei yap rocodroy 
óxócov ¿Vétel «al ¿Eapxel núo xa meprylveran.+ 


X vógp codd., vé coni. Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unters. q. Hom. 38 Me 4. 
2 óms codd., corr. Schleiermacher, 3 dvbpdmor Tr.; dvepdrieror cod. 
Paris. 1985; ávépómwvor Gesner. 4 Crávrco») Diels, cf. Plut, de Zsid, 3694. 
By Heraclitus: ... [frr. 108-13]. . Those who speak with sense 
must rely on what is common to all, as a city must rely on its law, 
and with much greater reliance: for all the laws of men are nourished 
by one law, the divine law; for it has as much power as itwishes and 
is sufficient for all and is still left over. 





After quoting fr. 1 Sextus (adv. math. vI1, 132£.) went on to quote 
fr. 2, and implied that these were not quite continuous in the work 
of Heraclitus: for he says SA ya TrpoBicAbcow Empépes. Some modern 
scholars have tried to distinguish an extant fragment, or fragments, 
which came in this gap. Such an effort is obviously a vain one: 
a considerable part of Heraclitus' sayings has not survived, and it is 
more than possible that the transitional matter mentioned by Sextus 
is among this lost material. However, the object of the present 
arrangement of the extant fragments is not to attempt to reproduce 
the actual order of any ancient book or collection of sayings, but to 
group by subject fragments of the same sort and to arrange these 
groups in a manner which will best emphasize the structure of 
Heraclitus' thought, so far as we can determine it: it is therefore 
permisible to set between frr. 1 and 2 a fragment which will 
adequately bridge the gap in sense. This involves looking ahead 
a little, to the opening words of fr. 2, 815 Sel trreodos és Euvé. In 
view of 516 it would seem that some mention of Té £uvóv must have 
preceded fr. 2; for this reason Bywater in his edition, H. Gomperz, 
Wiener Si. 43 (1922-3) 128ff., and others proposed that the gap was 
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partly filled by fr, 114. This view was supported by Gigon 11 ff, 
who added that the gap presumably contained no reference to 
Móyos; such a reference would not have been omitted by Sextus, 
who was particularly interested in the nature of Logos (which, 
however, he completely misinterpreted). This requirement is filled 
by the present fragment, which does indeed appear, in spite of its 
digression on the nature of Law, to make an adequate transition 
between frr. 1 and 2; the fact that it contains two examples of word- 
play, however, does not necessarily connect it with fr, 1, where there 
“is one such example, for this was a favourite device of Heraclitus; 
“similarly, the discursive nature of the fragment does not necessarily 
sign it to the prooemium, for fr. 121, for example, clearly from 
a different context, is equally discursive. Also, the argument from 
the occurrence of 816 at the start of fr. 2 is not absolutely binding: 
or the last sentence of fe. 1 might have led on to an announcement 
of the fallacy of purely private information (as in sleep), and this 
might lead to the conclusion (510 Sel) that one should follow Tá 
“Euvóv—which, if its opposite had already been to some extent 
defined, would not require further explanation. However, it 
'emains possible, though no more, that fr. 114 did fill, or partially 
fill, the gap; for, apart from the connexion with fr. 2 through the 
'mention of To Euvóv, its beginning contrasts well enough with the 
attack on the impercipient majority at the end of fr. 1—referring 
'k, it could he maintained, to the enlightened attitude of Heraclitus 
¡self implied in óxolcow tyd Bm yeiyos. 
That this fragment was known to the Stoics, with their interest 
in Ocios vónos, is indicated by an indubitable reminiscence in 
¡Cleanthes' Hymn to Zers, 20f.: 






















































or tropbar BroU xowóv vópow, oUre kAúouo1w, 
d rev reesdópevo: cv 4P Plov Eo0Abw Ixowv. 






Neustadt, Hermes 66 (1931) 397, pointed out that ovv vá in the 
xond of these lines is unnecessary to the sense and therefore points 
back direcrly to Heraclitus: Cleanthes retained it even though the 
eraclitean word-play with Suvás had been destroyed by the later 
“form xowóv. That the fragment was well known in Stoic circles is 
also suggested by Plutarch, who attributed a paraphrase of the final 
awords 10 the Stoics: de Ísid. 45, 369A otr” drrolou Snuroupyóv 
Úlns iva Aóyov xad plo mpóvoro [sc. Oertow], ds ol Ercroí, 
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behave...*, for it is obviously action as well as speech that is 
governed by reliance on ro £uvóv; in Greck there is no sharp 
distinction between the two, at any rate until the development by 
the Sophists and rhetoricians of the Aóyos-Epyov contrast and the 
eristic proofs of the impossibility of false utterance. Speech and 
action are the outcome of the same state of mind. Often, as was seen 
on fr. 1, this simple identification led to polar expressions like Ern 
kai Epya or Ayew xai troweiv, where in fact only action or speech may 
be in question; though sometimes this type of expression is intended 
to cover all forms of behaviour. Conversely then one term can 
occasionally be used for both, since there is no rigid differentiation 
of their application: thus there is no need to assume as Diels did that 
(xal trowoUvrOS) is to be supplied. 

Heraclitus” assertion that particular laws are “nourished” by a 
single divine law is of the greatest interest. Gigon 12f. is clearly 
right in suggesting that such a view must have been prompted by 
the recent growth of interest in two separate fields, those of ethno- 
graphy and law-making. Herodotus is our best example for the 
confusion caused to his contemporarics and predecessors by the 
discovery, promulgated by curious travellers like Solon, Hecataens, 
or Herodotus himself, hat human law and custom ¿is not stable or 
universal but alters radically from community to community. It was 
the resultant scepticism which gave vónos its typical content in the 
puors-vómos opposition so common after he middle of the ffih 
century. A similar result came about through the codification of 
laws which took place in most city-states from the seventh century 
onwards: the more detailed the law became, the more it had to 
depend on human and fallible interpretations of precedent, and the 
less could it be determined by reference simply to clear-cut (and 
perhaps absolute) rules of equity. Yet at the same time as those 
tendencies were destroying faith in the adeguacy or universality of 
the vópor of men, the old belief in Nópos as an unquestioned guide 
to behaviour continued. Thus Pindar, though attributing to it 
arbitrary powers, describes Law as “king of mortals and immortals”, 
fr. 169 Schróder Nónos 6 trávrcov Parcideds Ovarésy Te xal ¿Bavérov 
éyea Bikcadiv TÓ Prenórorrov imepráro xelpl. It was the basis of 
society, and Heraclitus himself said (fr. 44) that “the people must 
fight for the law as they do for the city wall”. Thus the idea of 
a komwós vósos, which can also be described as Oefos, retains its 
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ing, as can be seen from the following two passages written 
the validity of particular (15101) vónor was commonly attacked : 
orgias Epitaphios (DK 821 6) .. . TOMA Sé vónou dxpifclas Aóywv 
rra [sc. Trpoxpivovres], Toitow voulzovtes deiórarrov kod 
ov vónov, TO Stov tv 16 Stovri kal Aye kad oryáv kai 
. «3 Thucydides 111, 82, 6 (of the effects of stasis) kal rás Es 
aúrods riores OU TG Oeico vóuo) pámov Exporrúvovto + Tó 
A Ti rropavonñoca (cf. also Plato Laws 716a, with which fr. 94 
ould be compared). In both these passages the divine law is 
iversal, and there is no doubt that this is the sense of the fragment 
Heraclitus: it is for this reason that it is described as “divine”, 
though this is not to say that “divine” cannot be predicated of other 
ubjects too." 

The relationship between the one, universal, divine Law and the 
yy, particular laws of men is expressed or rather disguised—by 
the verb Tpépovtea. 1 have translated it as “are nourished”, which is 
as close as possible here to its basic sense “thicken, clot'.4 A weaker 
“are maintained”, is also possible, In either case the word is 
surprising one in the context: in other early philosophical writings 
it is applied solely to solid objects like living creatures, stars, rivers 
ourished Ly Okeanos at 77. xx1, 195£.), or, in Empedocles fr. 30, 
the Strife which is equal in bulx to earth, water, air and fire, The 
eplanation of Heraclitus” usage is, in part, that he would have been 
ble to define any other type of “being” than corporeal being, and 
laws, which undoubtedly exist, might be thought of as corporeal 
so maintainable by corporeal processes. On the other hand, 
4 On the development of the content of vópos, cf. Heinimann 59-89. His 
ent of this fragment on pp. 65 Áf. is sound until it deals witls “Orphic” 
s. Gigon compared the Ostos vópos of the fragment with the £ypagor 
first defined hy Thucydides 11, 37, 3. + «kai 8001 [sc, vónor] dypagor dvrss 
¡nv duokoyouuluny pipovow. Á distinción of this kind was common 
fonrih century; Aristotle makes ir very clearly, and it can be seen from the 
ing passage chat the basis of the distinction was the old contrast between 
and kowós: Ráer, Ao, 1368 b 7 vónos 5' toriv 5 py 15105 Ó Sl xowós 
o 8% IBiov jdw xo8" dv yaypawuivov roArredowro, komóv Bl Bon dypapa 
£ máow óycdoytioda Box, Doubtless the distinction berween a xowós 
and 16101 vópo: (rather than berween unwritren and written laws) was 
ized hy Heraclitus and his contemporaries: if this is so, the continuity 
coherence of fr. 114 become quite clear. 
Cf, Boisacq, Dictionnaire Esymolegique de la Langue grecque, s.v. The root 
same as thar of OpónBos; cf. yáha Opáyos at Od. 1%, 246. 
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T think that he would also have been aware that rpépovrea was in 
some degree a metaphor. However we look arit, the usage is a very 
unusual and striking one; taken with the imaginative imagery of the 
last sentence ir provides a convincing instance of the powerful 
character of Heraclitus” prose style, and suggests that he was spurred 
to an unusual intensity of description by the contemplation of the 
Euwvóv, the Oelos vónos, just as Aeschylus or Pindar rose to special 
heights when dealing with the more venerable aspects of the 
Olympian Zeus. By this equation of éstos vópos with Tó Suvóv it is 
not suggested that for Heraclitus delos meant nothing more than 
*permanent' or “universal”; the use of 0sós in frr. 82-3, 78, 79, 
102, 67 shows that he did not entirely dissociate the word from the 
emotional colouring provided by traditional religion—a fact which is 
openly recognized in fr. 32, “One thing, the only truly wise thing, 
is borh unwilling and willing to be called by the name of Zeus”. 
Just as the author of Metaphysics A was also the composer of a 
hymn to Virtue which included a serious reference to Zeus Xenios, so 
Heraclitus did not reject outright the loftier concepts of Olympianism. 
In fr. 102 a contrast analogous to that of this fr. 114, between the 
variability of human decisions and the stability of the universal rule, 
employs the term ó 0:65 quite unequivocally: “To god all things are 
fair and good and just, but men have supposed some things to be 
unjust and others just? At the same time it can be maintained that 
by 865 he meant more or less the same as is meant by the Logos of 
fr. 1, the £uvóv or delos vópos of this fragment. The relationship 
between the “one law, the divine law? and the “laws of men” is 
somewhat different from that between the Euyós Aóyos of fr. 2 
(identifying the Logos of fr. 1 with the “that which is common to 
all” of the first part of this fr. 114) and the lóla ppóvnors of the same 
fragment or the slecp-like impercipience described in fr. 1: for the 
“laws of men” are not entirely cut off from their source. The “divine 
law? is perceptible in things, and human laws are effective in so far 
as they coincide with the one law or formula which controls not 
merely a particular society of men but the whole complex of existing 
things, animate and inanimate. Yet the relationship was not simply 
one of imitation on the part of human laws: divine law played its 
part in a concrete manner, as is implied by the term =pégovras. To 
revert entirely to later, Platonic, concepts: for Heraclitus the 
relationship between particular men or things and the one universal 
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nula or law was d0t4 pipnors and pébeErs ; for the naive corporealist 
eis no illogicality in this. But here the discussion goes beyond 


Heraclitus. 

"The relationship implied by Tpépovras is further elucidared by the 
sentence, where the attributes of the one divine law are complete 
, complete sufficiency for others, and complete self-sufliciency. 
artributes are exacely those of ó 0sÓ5: xporrei and ¿Exprei 
press the absolute power, treprylveras the immortality, which are 
two chief marks of the divine from Homer onwards. The sentient 
xy of óxóvov ¿Oka is made possible by the previous use of 
, Whether one thinks of an anthropomorphic god or of 
ophanes” non-anthropomorphic deity, which however odos 
oUnos Si vosl, oo; 5ÉT' áxover (fr. 24). The whole sentence is 
ical in character and should not be subjected to too literal an 


Immediately before fr. 114 in the collection of Stobaeus comes 
nother saying attributed to Heraclitus, accepted by Diels as fr. 113: 
orilegium 1, 179 Euvóv toi rior ro ppoveiv. Bywater, deceived no 
bt by the omission in most ms. of the lemmata for this group of 
cerpts from Heraclitus, took it as the original prelude to fr. 1143 
is most improbable, for it spoils by anticipation the pun between 
vóc and Euvó; the alteration from ppovelv 10 Ayovras is point- 
and confusing; and £uvés is used in different senses in each case, 
, although a device employed by Heraclitus to emphasize 
ontrast, would here merely obscure the point. Also, máci must 
“to all men”, while rávrcov in fr. 114 must, from the context 
the analogy with law, mean “all things” (including no doubt all 
nas well as inanimate objects). In fact, the so-called fragment is 
ect whether or not it is connected with fr. 114. Gigon 16£,, 
mever (followed by Walzer, Eractito ad £t.), was suspicious only 
¿ but Reinhardt, Parmenides 214, had pointed out that the 
ertión thar sense is within the reach of all does not mean that every 
cile can become a sage: it means that the recognition of the 
s, a recognition which leads to a sensible outlook, is available 
in that the Logos is present, though nor obviously so, in all 
*Common' as applied to the Logos means, primarily, 
perative in all things”, just as in fr. 80 war is said to be “common” 
he sense of universal. By inference, since men have the faculties 
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to perceive all things, the Logos is “common” to them in the 
subsidiary sense that it is possible for them all to apprehend it; 
though but few of them do apprehend it. This is the implication of 
frr. 1, 114, 2: yet one may well doubt whether Heraclitus would have 
explicitly used Euvós in this subsidiary sense where some other 
expression would have done equally well; for him it was almost 
a technical term, and to have used the subsidiary sense except by 
implication (as in Ibicw ppówvnow in fr. 2 below) would have 
diminished the force of the technical sense. Stobaeus collected other 
weak paraphrases, e.g. frr. 109, 112.0, 116D; theprobability is that this 
statement is merely a short version of the general sense of fr. 2 in 
particular. A suecinct saying of this sort might well have become 
a popular one, whether original or not, comparable with those in the 
collection of apophthegms attributed by Demetrius of Phaleron to 
the Seven Sages and transmitted by Stobaeus. This would account 
for its repetition by Plotinus, Ln. vt, 5, tool yáp xod rÓ ppovelv 
"now Ónov* 819 kai Euvov 7ó ppovelv, oú TO tv H5e, TÓ Se d5l óv. In 
this version Suvóv has a different sense from any whichis likely to have 
been used by Heraclitus: intelligence is said to be invariable for 
all, that is, wisdom is nor relative. On fr. 113D see also p. 63. 
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(92.8) 


Sextus Empiricus adv. math. v11, 133 (post fr. 1) ...óMya mpo- 
BisAGdw! Empépe: 51d Sel Emcodar 16 (Evo, toutiori 16) xo mé * 
Euvos ydp ó xowós: rod Aóyov 8* tóvros Euvoú Eóovary ol rokhol 
dos iSíav Exovres eppóvnow. % 5 toriv oUx GMño Ti GAN tEñ y nos 
oU pórou TOÚ Tf TOÚ Trawrós Broixoras. B10 ka0' dm dv arrob 
Tñs Huñuns xomovñocopev, dAndevopev, 4 5 dv Siáowopev, yeubópeda. 
Y poa» comi. Bekker. 2 ( ) Bekker; Ewó pro kowé scripsit 
Schleiermacher. 





(Afier fr. 1). . .A lisele further on he adds: Therefore it is necessary 
to follow the common (that is, she universal: for “common” means 
“universal”): but although the Logos is common the many live as 
though they had a private understanding.—This ¿s nothing other than 
an explanaion of the way in which the universe is ruled. Therefore in so 
far as we share in awareness of this, we speak the truth, but in so far 
as we remain independent of it, we lie. 








.Euvós yap ó kowos is obviously a gloss by Sextus or his source: 
¿Kowás is the later form of £uvós,* and one which (though found in 
Herodotus) Heraclirus would hardly have used; he uses the epic and 
Tonic form £uvós, as we may judge from frr. 80, 103, 114, as well as 
the later occurrence in this fragment. Noriis this lonic form in these 
fragments due to a later process of re-Tonicization, for Sextus” gloss 
shows that it was not too well known in his time at any rate. The 
_re-establishment of what were considered to be appropriate dia- 
lectal forms did not come into vogue much earlier than a century 
sand a half before. Tr goes without saying thar if Sextus or his source 
had had xow8G in front of them, then there would have been no need 
fora gloss at this point, We must either suppose as Schleiermacher 
¿did that Euvó is to be read for xowó», or, with Bekker followed by 
almost all later scholars, that the original uvó together with an 


1 T have translated by “universal” and “common” above, nor because there is 
any distincion of meaning ín the Greek, but in the absence ofan archaic English 
form of “common”. 
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explanatory phrase connecting it with kow6 has been lost from our 
text of Sextus. Ín this case the gloss would have been a reperitive 
one; if any words were to be dropped as redundant they should have 
been either the words equating 5uvás with kowóG (something like 
Bekker's conjecture toutéci 7% xorw6), or the phrase Euvós ydp 6 
xowós. Asitis, the original word, the one that required explanation, 
is missing from the text, which makes nonsense of the gloss which 
follows; it is easy to understand, however, how in an effort to 
simplify the repetitive gloss the wrong word should have been 
retained. Against the much simpler explanation of Sehleiermacher, 
that an original £uvó has merely been corrupted into the present 
xowós from the gloss which follows, is the yáp of £uvós yáp ó 
kowós. This explanatory particle would have been quite unnecessary 
for a simple equation between the earlier and later form; it implies 
a definition or restriction that has already been given, and in this 
case lost, 

That Heraclitus' words were those printed in heavy type above is 
accepted by most modern commentators, e-g. by Diels, Reinhardt, 
Kranz, Gigon, Walzer. Bywater, however, rejected the whole of 
the first clause as an earlier gloss misunderstood by Sextus; while 
Burnet at one stage accepted nothing but zdovow-—ppówow, and 
later went to the opposite extreme and attributed to Heraclitus the 
whole quotation as it stands in Sextus (EGP* 139 n. 2). 

The fragment draws a conclusion pertaining to human behaviour 
from some general assertion of the “common” property of the Logos 
or formula of things; since there is one common rule or law which 
underlies the behaviour (yiveo9o1) of all things, then men are 
subject to this law and, if they want to live effectively, must “follow” 
it. Fr. 114, as has been seen, made a general assertion of this sort 
about Tó Euvév, although there the only implied identification of it 
is as Gelos vópos and not as Adyos; as has been observed, the two 
ideas are complementary. In thar fragment the generalization was 
itself the justificacion of a preceding assertion thar men should rely 
on that which is common to all; this does not of itself rule out the 
possibility ihar fr. 2, as well, develops the implications of the 
generalization in fr. 114, for an a-b-a strucmre (É men must. . «because 
the Logos is common. . «therefore men must. . .”) suits the naive 
architectonic character of Heraclitus” expository method, so far as 
this can be judged from the few extant fragments composed of more 
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ima single sentence. Thus in fr. 1 there is an a-b=a-b arrangement: 
The Logos is this. . .but men are uncomprehending. . .all things 
lippen according to the Logos...men are like people of no 
' ience...? There is a close parallelism in structure between 
fr and fr. 2, as Reinhardt, Parmenides 61, and Gigon 3 have noted: 


Pe, 1 100 Sl Aóyou 1o06' lóvios | dul áfóveror ylvovran GvOposmor. .. 
Fr. 2 10U hóyou 8* tóvros Ewod | 26%0u0w ol TroMol das IBlaw. .. 


would be wrong to draw from this parallelism alone the conclusion 
hat these two fragments necessarily came close together in 
lirus” own arrangement of his sayings; but the similarity of 
bject-marter together with Sextus' information makes such a 
lecture a probable one. Er. 114 may have come between. Fr. 2 
ins the only explicit affirmation in the extant fragments thar the 
os is £uvós, although this is plainly implied in the words 
w yAp Trávrcov kerrá róv Aóyov tóvb2 in fr. 1 and the 
seription of the delos vónos in fr. 114. The fact thar Tú Suvg has 
st been mentioned makes it permissible to conclude that the phrase 
$ primarily to the Logos. Nevertheless, in fr. 114 and the first 
se of this fr. 2:10 Euvóv is not just used as a periphrasis for Logos: 
jeritis a separate term in an inferential argument which leads to 
conclusion that men should follow” the Logos—an argument 
h may be recast into syllogistic form as follows: 1f there is 
y which is “common to? all things, then men should not try 
peitin their behaviour; the Logos is common to all things; 
herefore men should “follow” 1he Logos. In this argument, which 

ms to underlie frr. 1, 114, 2, two separate assumptions are made: 
() the Logos is present in all things, or common to all things; 
“men should not contravene a rule which applies 10 all things. 
1) is explicitly stated in the ywopévoov.. . .mávrcoy xorá Tóv Aóyov 
of fr. 1, and more plainly still in the 70Ú Aóyou 8” ¿óvros 
of fr. 2; what the Logos is and how it works in a variety of 
it cases is explained in fr. 50 and the fragments of Groups 2-6. 
s stated in the first clauses of fer. 114 and 2—but no clarification 
aplanation of this assumption remains. Perhaps the 8:16 which 
luces the statement in fr. 2 means that some explanatión pre- 
d this fragment, and is now lost; perhaps it merely referred 
-vaguely to the content of fr. 13 conceivably it referred to the 
ntán fr. 114, or a similar statement, thar the “divine Law? is 
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all-powerful and all-sufficient. However, the assumption may have 
been an axiom, requiring no justification or elaboration: if there is 
one law or formula visible at wvork in all parts of the changing 
outside world, and if it is held to apply to men as well as to every- 
thing else, then it is self-evident that to use one's strength and will 
to work against this formula is to court disaster. This axiom was 
later accepted in the Stoic ideal of Suodoyowyévos 3Ñv, an ideal 
which may have been derived from reflexion on Heraclitus” doctrine 
of the Logos. In itself this axiom does not reveal an attitude which 
differed much from the attitude of Heraclitus* contemporaries to the 
outside world and the forces whick ruled it, though different terms 
are used. In the terms of traditional religion, all things are ruled by 
the gods, both men and “nature'—winds, sea, sky, crops and so on. 
The same Zeus who punishes human wrongdoing such as the ¡lla 
treatment of a suppliant controls the wind and the rain and the heat 
of summer. To put to sea in midwinter involves ÚBpis just as high- 
handedness in personal relationships does. Heraclitus accepted this 
kind of view and applied it, perhaps more clearly than it had been 
applied before, to a new conception of natural order. 

The use of érreotca in the sense “follow, obey” recalls the Delphic 
motto 086 érrou, which is adapted in the Pyrhagorean Symbola 
according to lamblichus Prorrepticus 21. Herodotus v, 18, 2 has 
Eneo vóc (vónos here='*custom”); for similar uses cf. also LS] s.v., 
1, 7. The word may be held to apply especially, at this period, to 
obedience of an unquestioned authority. To turn to the last clause 
of the fragment: ol troAMol avoids the absolute condemnation of 
“tods 82 éMous dvépcorrous in fr. 1, and allows for the possibility that 
some men as well as Heraclitus have comprehended the truth thar 
confronts them; so perhaps in fr. 17, also in association with the root 
ppov-. This root has different shades of meaning, from “understand” 
to “perceive” (see also E. Fraenkel Aesckylus, Agamemnon 11, 105): 
Aristodle, de an, T 3, 427421ff., asserted that “the old thinkers say 
that opovelv and alodáveoda are the same” and quoted Empedocles 
ft. 108 to prove his point; cf. idem fr. 107 kai touto15 ppovéovar Kad 
fSovr' 45 ávióóvros. That Aristotle's generalization is misleading is 
shown by, for example, Parmenides fr. 16, where ppovéar is unmis- 
takably associated in sense with vóos and vónua. Another aspect of 
ppovelv, ppóvnoss (developed in the compound owppovelv) is “good 
sense”: so, for example, in the injunction attributed to Pitracus, 
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á peóvnow. This certainly cannot be the meaning either in 
2 or in fr. 17: in the latter the use of a verb originally implying 
ical contaci—¿yrupeiv—as a prelude to ppoveiv or its negative 
tests that a physical perception is involved; but probably the 
'a of reflexion on the data of sense-perception is present too, as it 
in yiwdoxew, the negative of which in fr. 17 describes an extreme 
stage of men's obtuseness. In fr, 2 ppóvnons is also best interpreted 
y including both the idea of actual perception and that of drawing 

the right conclusion from this perception. The accurate perception 
of things and events is the necessary prelude to the discovery of the 
or formula which underlies those things and events, as is 
cested in the group of fragments (55, 107, 1013) which assess 
¡ous forms of sense-perception. Nor is this the only practical 
content of ppóvnos: 1 agree with Jaeger, Paídeia 1 (Eng. trans, 
ford, 1946), p. 460 nn. 158 and 161, that “ppóvnors is knowledge 
related to action”, that “knowledge for Heraclitus implies both 
speech and action”. The reference in this latter remark is to 
xd Epycov in fr. 1 and Aéyew ad tronelv in the dubious fr. 112: 
“would add Ev vóc Ayovras in fr. 114, on which 1 have already 
mmented that speech must conform with action, and that at this 
period the two things normally went together. In fr. 2 the inevitable 
practical results of ppóvnans, of whatever form, are implied by the 
of the verb 3úGcuaw, which stresses active behaviour as well as 
ive functions such as perception and understanding. Jaeger well 
acludes (p. 180) thar “Heraclitus was the first philosopher to 
duce the idea of ppóvnow and to pur it on a level with copla: 
is, he connected knowledge of Being with insight into human 
aJues and conduct, and made the former include the latter”.! It is 
1portant not to be misled by the contrast between £uvoU and iólaw 
into thinking dat an equally exact contrast exists between Aóyou 
and ppówow: this would lead—and has led some scholars*=to the 
1 Snell, “Die Ausdriicke f. de Begriff des Wissens in d. vorplatonischen 
jphie*, PAU. 29 (1924) 38f., remarks on the strong verbal force retained 
“verbal nouns in =01s, which, as Diels, $3 Ber (1901) 1901, held, were 
¡ted chiefly in the carlier part of the ffeh century. Unfortunately ppóvnors 
35 not fall within Snell's subject: in iz the strong verbal force is not imune- 
ly apparent, but it is present nevertheless, so thar we should perhaps 
anslate ppównow in fr. 2 as “process of understanding (through perceptio: E 
'Notably E. Lów, who in « series of articles (Arch. f. Gesch, d. Philos, 

15. 24 (1918) 63 ff.; carlicr ones cited by Nestle, op. cit. n.s. 18 (1912) 275, in his 
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conclusion that Aóyos refers to a type of understanding or apprehen- 
sion. On the contrary, it refers to an object of such a mental process 
the primary object, in chat it occurs in all things and events without 
exception. Thus there is sufficient connexion between Aóyou and 
ppóvnow to ensure that the opposition between their significant 
epithets is not lost; but it is a connexion of relation rather than of 
kind. The opposite of iia: ppównois would not be £uwvwh ppóvnons, 
which is nonsense (in spite of fr. 13D), but ppóvnois toÚ Euvoú, 
which would include the uvós Adyos. We cannot separate ppóvnois 
frota its objects any more than from its results (speech or action): it 
is the objects which are primarily “private”, and thence the process 
of apprehending and thinking about those objects. There is litrle 
need to add that this way of thinking cuts one of from the real 
world and the chance of recognizing the common formula which 
permeates that world: one is as though asleep, in the private and 
delusory world of dreams. For other expressions in the fragments of 
the idea implicit in lólav ppóvnow see p. 47. 

Nothing has been said so far, either under this fragment or under 
fr. 1, about the accuracy of Sextus' interpretation of these statements. 
Sextus is writing from the point of view of a sceptic, whose main 
interest is in epistemology: he therefore gives them an epistemo- 
logical interpretation. On fr. 1 he remarks: *Hereby he expressly 
propounds that we do and think everything by partaking in the 
divine Logos.” His comment on fr. 2 is quoted in the translation 
above: 1% 5' tortiv ou £MAo Ti AA” ¿E y nor. . cannot mean (as Low, 
in the first of the articles cited above, thought it meant) that the 
opóvno:s of fr. 235 the “explanarion of the manner of the government 
of the universe”; % is quite obviously artracted by ¿Ef ynows fromró, 
and refers either to the proposition that the Logos is common, or to 
the whole of frr. 1and 2. Finally, he concludes by saying (YH, 134, 
after weuSóyeda): 'In these words too (i.e. fr. 2) he now most 
expressly declares the common Logos to be the criterion, and says 
refutation of Lóve, to which must be added Lów's article on fr. 2 in tie same 
volume, 456 T.) advanced the extraordinary view of a quarrel between Hera- 
clitus and Parmenides on epistemological matters, in which Heraclitus attacks 
Aóyos as “abstract idea'. Reinhardt, Parmenides 62%. and 217 fT., was also 
misled by the preconception that Aóyos must mean something in the same 
category in Heraclitus and in Parmenides: he translated it as *Denkgeser”. 
Lúw's article on ppovelv and vodv in H. and P., Phil Wochensckr. 49 (1929) 
cols, 426 f., is vitiated by the same primary blunder. 
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those things which appear in common to all are reliable, as being 
d by the common Logos, while those which appear to each 
in privarely are false? These comments show clearly that Sextus 
pts the Stoic interpretation of Logos as the universal Reason, 
awhich men sharez on to this concept he has grafted the epistemo- 
tical view that the criterion of truth is its universality. There is 
othing in this which corresponds with what Heraclits appears to 
ive meant by his Aóyos. As has been seen, the Logos being common 
ll things and to all men means for Heraclitus that it is a fact, and 
of the greatest importance for men; it is also within the reach 
Fall. But thereis no explicit epistemology in this beyond the axiom 
helicfs which do not correspond with the real state of things are 
ptive. Fr. 113D has already been considered under fe, 14 (to 
h it has frequently been attached), and the conclusion reached 
itis a vague paraphrase, particularly of fr. 2. Tt looks as though 
le ingenuous interpreter reasoned thus: *Heraclitus criticized the 
jority of men for having an ¡Slav ppóvnow: therefore he thought 
ppoveiv should be guvóv.* The only adequate interpretation of 
sentence as it stands, with or without ráo1 (which is omitted in 
tinus), depends on giving ppovsiv the sense cÚ ppovelv or 
ovslw, which it only carries in Heraclitus in other members of 
this suspicious group of sayings in Stobaeus, fre. 112D and 116D, 
Another saying attributed to Heraclitus, fr. 89D (951), seems to 
he a later paraphrase partly of the last clause of fr. 2 and partly of 
sentence of fr. 1: Plutarch de superst. 3, 166€ 6 *Hpáxderrós 
mois é ropóaw Eva Kal xowóv Kócpov Elva, Ty. 3 KoILIcopLÉVcoV 
els low árrocTp a. TÓ SE Secióalpov: xowwos oudeis 
opos yap Eypnyopós Té ppovolvn xpñroa obre 
os dmoNAkrreron OU TapárrrovTos . . .. Diels accepted only 
y first clause (“to those who are awake there is one common 
ld”) as Heraclitean: so Kranz in DK. However, the choice of 
$ does not support this view: xowóv instead of Euvóv may be 
ngle alteration by Plutarch for the sake of clarity; more impor- 
however, is the use of kócuov here. A full discussion of the 
uses of this word can be found under fr. 30 (pp. 311 fÉ.); there 
result is reached that for Heraclitus its sense is the basic one of 
*, rather than the common derived sense of “world”. In the 
ls uttributed to Heraclitus by Plutarch the sum of one's 
ience is meant, and the sense of “order” certainly cannot be 
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stressed, Tn Plutarch's subsequent comment the interpretation of 
kóouos is less surez what he means is that the superstitious man 
cannot achieve a sane and single view of things, either waking or 
sleeping; but unless kóowos is to refer to the order of his thoughts 
(an interpretation which cannot be applied to the words attributed 
1o Heraclitus) it must be closer to the sense of “world”. The second 
part of the quotation also contains signs of rewording. Elsewhere 
(£rr. 75, 88; 1, 21, 26) Heraclitus uses kabeúbaw oreúBeiw for “slecp'”— 
not that this is a binding argument, for komáodoar is a perfecily 
possible word for him to have used, too. Also, with 1t0v we must 
presumably understand xóouov, which would be equally suspect here 
as above. Possibly iSinv or olknínv should be read (see p. 284): 
Exaorow els olkninv dvaotptpcotar* is possible archaic Greek, and 
reminds one of the language (though not the od sense) o£a saying 
artributed to Pythagoras by Hippolytas, Ref. v1, 26 (p. 153 We) dx 
TAs lSing dew droSruñs um émorpépou: el 5 yí, *Epruvdes Aíkns 
Errixoupol ce persdeúcovrer, The last sentence is almost identical with 
the last sentence of Heraclitus fr. 94, where, however, the context is 
quite diflerent; and it is impossible not to wonder whether the first 
sentence also is really derived from Heraclitus: see, however, the 
discussion on p. 285. On the whole T am inclined to hazard the 
conjecture that éxaorow. . .érrootpépeodor represented some words 
of Heraclitus which reproduced more graphically the idea of ¡ía 
epóvnos: perhaps they were, as Plutarch suggests, originally 
connected with u word for sleepers; though the final part of fr, 1, 
which was presumably well known, would be quite sufficient in 
itself to cause the connexion of “each returns to his private land” 
with sleep, as an analogy to the condition of most men when awake, 
The earlier part of Plutarch's attributed sentence, on the other hand, 
has no claims to originality. Neither part adds materially to what we 
already know.? 


| dwcorplqroda: D, drroorpiqeodes codd. cerr. Either reading is possible, 

* It is true that Plutarch's quotations from Heraclitus usually seem 10 be 
truseworthy: but most of them are quotations in direct speech, while the 
indirect speech of this passage leaves the way open for considerable freedom. 
No other reference to Heraclitus' own words is thus obliquely introduced after 
emol. 
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Hippolytus Refucario 1x, 9, 1(p. 241 Wendland) “Hpdaderros iv olv! 
nov elvas TÓ TGV Biaaperóv dBrolperov, yevnróv dytvryrov, dvnróv 
Adoro, Aóyov alóvea, trarrépa vióv, Oróv Slkarov"* odx ¿od Ad 
Aóryou3 dxoúcavras odo yeiv copóv ¿ori dv rávra elvar,+ 
Hpáxderrós eno: «ad 6riroúro olx locrary trdwres oUSe Guoho yoo 
miuénperos SÉ mos... (seq. fr. 51). 
_odv (tw) onor Bernays, Diels. — 2: Bíxenov (SSmxow) Dicls;. . .Oeóv: Slxonow 
duod xrA. Bergk, H. Gompcrz. 3 2Aoyik+ cod., em. Bernays. 
4 tblvca cod., Bergk, Bernays, H. Gomperz: em. Miller fere omnium consensu. 













Heraclitus, 1hen, says thar the whole is divisible and indivisible, has 
come into being and not come into being, is mortal and immortal; that 
os is Acon, the Father is the Son, God is Justice: Listening not to 
but to the Logos it is wise to agree [homo-log-ein] thar all things 
one, says Heraclitus: and that they all ignore this and do not agree 
.complains in words like thes (fr. 51 follows). 


¡polytus, after affirming that the heresy of Noetus that Father and 
n are the same is really derived from Heraclitus and therefore 
n, introduces a series of quotations from Heraclitus in sub- 

tion of this, of which this is the first. Heraclitus held that all 
rent opposites are really the same; therefore, Hippolytus con- 
led, there is no difference between father and son—an identifica 
nowhich Hippolytus believed to be implied in fr. 52, The opposite 
ities which Hippolytus here attributed to the Whole, and the 
tifications of Logos and Aeon, etc. (which seem to be separate 
entifications, and not necessarily descriptions of the Whole), 
nt his own ideas* and are irrelevant to an objective assessment 
Meraclitus; thus it is unnecessary to try to reconcile Hippolytus" 
onistic description of Heraclitus' theory with the actual words 
ed, by supplying with Diels “the whole ¿s one, divisible and 
2... Two of Hippolytus' pairs of words are difficult: 






















Y Thowgh formaliy based on fr. 673 cf. also the gloss embedded in thar 
hragment: rávowria derarar osos $ veis, 
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perhaps, as Kranz in DK suggests, Aóyov aiésva means “the eternal 
Logos is the same as a lifetime”—but not all the pairs are true 
opposites, and the reference is probably ro Gnosticism, as with the 
next pair; Valentinus held that the “rédeios Aldw produced Noús, 
which produced Aóyos and Zoom, according to Irenaeus ad». heres. 
L, 1 The last pair has given rise to much unnecessary speculation; 
Diels wanted to supply ádiow, but this leaves 0eóv in the air, as does 
the theory of Bergk, adopted by H. Gomperz (Wiener Sr. 43 (19223) 
118), thar Síkonov really belongs to the quotation from Heraclitus. 
Even more improbable is Heidel's suggestion that the contrast is 
a reminiscence of Plato Crat. 4120-4134, where both Síowov and 
Ala are derived from 31oióv. Not surprisingly the right solution is 
supplied by a student of Hippolytus, not of Heraclitus: Wendland, 
Hippolytus 111,241, explains that here is a common Gnosticantithesis 
ofósós (the Old Testament Jehovah) and Sixouov (the absolute God), 
especially in Marcion. 

The writer of the single extant manuscript of this part of 
Hippolytus” treatise was obviously unsure whether Bóyuaros or 
Móyou was correct in the quotation; we need not hesitate to accept 
the second since, apart from the facts that only thus does the sentence 
have any point, and thar an opposition between a person and his 
Opinion or teaching is impossible (see on Ír. 1), the word Boya is 
not found before the fourth century B,c. 

Bergk and H. Gomperz, by trying to retain the ms. reading 
elóévor, and taking Slkomwov into the quotation as that on which 
óuokoyeiv depends, get into dificulry with tomw. Apart from this, 
“the one Wise knows all things? or “Wisdom is one, to know all 
things”, is scarcely what we should expect. 1 do not believe, as 
will be shown later under Group 12 (fr. 41, 32, 108), that 
Heraclitus envisaged an absolute 1ó copóv which was identical with 
the Logos; nor, if oogóv. . .£v here is equivalent to ¿v 19 copóv in 
fr. 41 (it is obvious in any case thar the omission of the article is 
difficult; more difficult, for example, than in ft. 108), does it seem 
likely that wisdom for men should consist in “knowing all things”— 
a difficult task indeed, while the gist of Heraclitus” other remarks is 
that the truth about things (implying wisdom) is not impossible to 
find. In fr. 41 wisdom is said to consist in úiis alone, the under- 
standing of “how things are controlled”. This is a much smaller 
subject. The fact that Toaow occurs in the remark of Hippolytus 
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llows is, as Gigon commented, no support for sisóvea: for 
cr ofioaoy is thie same as the object ofónoAoyew. The Paris 
by no means impeccable; elven is far more tolerable on the 
ds of sense, and the emendarion may be accepted. 

as already been shown tható Aóyos for Heraclitus usually means 
hing outside himself, namely, the formula of all things. The 
my Word”, even if the contene of the “Word? is read into this 
has been shown to be unsuitable in most contexts in the 
ents, but particularly in this one. Á contrast berween a 
rand his Aóyos is too bizarre,' and especially for Heraclitus, 
hows no signs of wishing to subdue his own personality in his 
1ouncement of the truth. The use of dxoúcavras does not affect 
ez in fr. 216 Suvóv was the object of Erreotica, which thus has 
inished quasi-metaphorical sense, “act in accordance with". 
may be here—ókovcovras might simply imply “obey”. On the 
hund, it may be explained as referring primarily to $400: or 
dy is due to the fact that a Logos in another sense is “heard”, 
Inally, iris perfectly possible that some degree of personification of 
is implied: the Logos is present in all things, it is obvious, it 
s its presence*.2 Hólscher is surely too literal in asking “by 
the Logos is spoken* (Faria Variorum: Festgabe fo K. Rein- 
lt 71). Heraclitus is trying to say that the truth which hewants to 
gateis not just some idea of his own: it can be detected in many 
ways, forit is common to all things; his own explanations, 
ever, should make it more readily comprehensible (see fr. 1). 
should not of course be taken as prohibiting men from 
to Heraclitus, rather ¿t implies that his words have an 
olute authority from outside. Gigon 44 has well suggested that 
¡contrast between tuod and Aóyou corresponds in some degree 
that of ¡Si0v and Euvóv in fr. 2; but in Heraclitus himself, it 
be added, iS10v had been submerged in tó Euvóv. 

Suodoyelv we should recognize a deliberate pun with Aóyou; 
puns are common in Heraclitus” fragments, cf. frr. 1 (twice), 20, 
(6, 28, 48, 114 (twice). Some of these puns or word-plays may 
ere stylistic devices which seemed attractive at this stage of prose 


































¡Gigon 44 compares Parmenides fr. 2, 1 el 5" Sy" iyóv ¿pio, rénicar Sl oy 
dxcúsas: but here the speaker and his word are identified, not opposed. 
Snell, Pá.U. 29(1924) 48-9, shows thaz the use of die word auviny implies 


similar conception. 
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FR. 50 


writing. Others, however, claim to reveal a real connexion between 
apparently diflerent things which bear similar (but not necessarily 
identical) names: the best examples of this are jópor... .polpas in 
fr. 25, Boxtovra. . .Soxiudrraros in fr, 28, Trófo (=Pi6)...Piw in 
fr. 48, and Ebv vés... .Euvá in fr. 114. Thus the manner of one's 
death is connected with one's * portion” afterwards; the most 
renowned men often have the most illusory opinions; the bow is 
the instrument of death, though ir has a name like “life” (even this 
connexion by opposition seems to have significance for Heraclitus); 
to have common sense one must rely on the “common”, There is no 
evidence that Heraclitus went deeper than this into the theory of 
names, even if Cratylus did: but even from these examples it may be 
inferred that verbal coincidences were not disregarded by him: cf. 
Snell Hermes 61 (1926) 3691. Just as Aóyou in this fr. 50 means 
something far beyond “word”, so does ópodoysiv mean more than 
“say the same word as” or “agree” though it certainly has this sense 
too. It means “be similar to, in tune with, the Logos”: it means not 
opposing the Logos by refusing to recognize it; it means “assimila- 
tion” of the common formula of things after “hearing' or “listening 
to” it. In Heraclitus” time ópoloyetv was still, perhaps, a neologism 
(it might have been used by him in the next fragment (51) quoted by 
Hippolytus, though probably we should read Evupéperar: see p. 204); 
it was used by no other philosophical writer before the middle of the 
fifth century (bur often by Herodotus). ltis not therefore surprising; 
that the reader or hearer should be expected to understand its 
specialized meaning here, with emphasis on the two component 
words as well as on the whole, 

The result of listening to the Logos is agreement that all things are 
one. The Greek words could be translated “one thing is all things”, 
but this would not accord with the sense of the rest of the fragments: 
admittedly fire is in some way primary or basic, and we learn tha 
“all things are an exchange for fire” (fr. 99), “fire's turnings, first 
sea...” (fr. 31)3 in fr. 30 this xóouos is said to be “everliving fire” 
(but it will be argued that kóopos there is not exactly equivalent to 
“all things”). Yet it is quite clear from the large number of fragments 
devoted to exemplifying the real unity of apparent opposites, and 
from the final examination of the sum of Heraclitus” pronouncements, 
that the Logos means not that a particular single Spxñ is all things 
(which would be implicd by taking tv as the subject), but that all 
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“are connected by an underlying unity. 1t means this; can we 
it ás precisely this? That is a difficult question indeed, for it 
the problem of the kind of reality which Heraclitus was 
d to give to the Logos-—which, since it was common to all 
was presumably fully real. lt is commonly said that the 
diners were corporealists, and this is indeed the case: 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, for example, were compelled to 
ribe in corporeal terms what we should call “forces'. However, 
) fact that Ánaxagoras called his Nous, which permeates and 
es the motive force for all things, “the finest (most subtle) of 
shows that he was going as far as he could in ridding of gross 
ity a substance which controlled matter. 1£ held down to 
point, any Greek physicist before the time of Socrates would 
ave been forced to admit that everything had body and corporeal 
tance: otherwise it would not “exist”, Doubiless Heraclirs 
have been no exception. But we have no right to think that 
awas ever held down to this particular point: it may be suspected 
E some thinkers carefully avoided defining postulates such as 
lon or controlling force for the very reason that when expressed 
¡corporeal terms they would lose their plausibility. This is probably 
with Parmenides” homogeneous “Being”. It may be the case 
the Logos of Heraclitus: the Logos is something which js 
non to all things, according to which all things happen; that ir 
simply a truth about things, determined by human analysis, is 
n by the phrascology of fr. 114, where the “divine law” which 
to the Logosis described in material terms which are probably 
due to personification. The Logos is a component of each 
1 object, yet has a single collective being: ir is the component 
der or structure or arrangement, not the whole of an object's 
¡eture or shape but that part of it which connects it with every- 
else. As a component of things it is, it might be inferred, 
eal—some substance which makes things behave in a parti- 
way, just as he OiAóTnS of Empedocles makes different roots” 
e, This is guesswork and goes beyond what Heraclitus tells us; 
er, 1 shall try to show under fr. 30 that kóouos there, as 
¡here in the fragments, means “order”, and therefore corresponds 
the structure of particular objects which in its collective 
tion may be termed the formula of things—a formula being, 
traction from a complex rather than a pussy external analysis 
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FR. 50 


of it, just as H¿O is “in” a drop of water in that its components are 
hydrogen atoms and oxygen atoms, the former being twice as 
numerous as the latrer, In £r. 30 kócjos is identified with fire, but 
fire undergoing a process: it may nor be going too far, therefore, Lo 
say that in so far as the Logos, which is closely related to thisxócuos, 
is thought of as a material component of the things to which it is 
“common”, it is thought of as a form of fire; to which should be 
added that Heraclitus perhaps as far as possible avoided thinking 
about the Logos in this analytical way. The Logos is the formula, 
structure, plan, of each thing and all things: this ¡s the important 
Point. As such it results in the fact that “all things are one' in two 
ways: they are “one”, first, in that they all have a common compo- 
nent, part of their structure; and secondly, because they all connect 


up with each ol 50 E 
A 0 pto Me 
Pere as clseriaRME Ca Ceneness” or identity very 


loosialy, For rro objects 07 events lo ho cxused dy la 
eroelana ro che san category [ares or relariv 
¿lie same way, ds econo tor Heraclitas to say tal iley 
“Ye same. Horceror Sossely med, ale tal rliines 
Uli Logos iselíaaiber E ds the concesión ene won 
resaltar apprelending; thás Logos. Tiós is ochiar the fr. 
suppests: áxotacaos hs temporal er losical pre pohoyelv. 
Buoibis very conclusión ds implicit ia Tue hoyos vio. any pruvess 
wr Timman interence: to say “all diingsare one! is isell to snguest riás 
interence, however, for it is a statement that only makes sense in 
opposition to the unreal supposition that “all things are not one”. 

The reasons for Heraclitus' statement tar all thingsare one become 
apparent in the fragments of Groups 2-5; these fragments provide 
examples of the ways in which the Aóyos manifests itself in various 
objects and events, The fact that Heraclitus induced from these 
examples the generalización that all things are one is itself of grear 
importance: for he was the first thinker, as far as we know, explicitty 
to define a connexion between the apparent plurality of the pheno- 
menal world and an underlying unity which, in some form or other, 
was automatically presupposed by the earlier Presocratics. Aristotle 
readily detected this common presupposition and puritinto the form 
of a concise and explicit assertion, like 8v -ttávra elvern—an assertion 
which was consequently attributed to many early thinkers in the 
doxographical accounts. Xenophanes in particular, being wrongly 
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ciated with the Eleatics, was credited with this statement: cf. 
29, 31, 33,34. Án interesting form of this assertion occurs in 
Hippocratic treatise de nat. hom. 1 (v1, 32 Litrré), paol re yáp Ev 
elvas 8 rí tom, od tor” elvas -ró lv Kad rá rá, korrá 62 oUvónora 
lx buodoytouow- Aya 8 oxrrécow Ó pév Tis pácreco tépa elvas retro 
6 dy ral 7Ó máv, $ Se rrUp, 6 Bl ÚBcop TA. This passage shows that 
Kind of analysis of early theories of nature which we are discus- 
¡was made before Aristotle: but in any case it is to the period of 
ticism from the late fifth century onwards, and not to the period 
ly physical speculation, that we owe most extant statements 
Ev-rávra relarionship. A relationship different (though not 
ly so, one may suppose, in the eyes of Heraclitus: see 
p 5) from that of identity is most clearly expounded in 
ampedocles Fr, 17, 0E, with owbhiel: Merackuis £ to (quo was 
inuviady cobítised: 





BW ipacr Sonda yr de En ose ya 
dr ma Eg De ala, 





00 e Ea ni e 









out ob ore nd ot one cas ol ny, 
MA 3, 9839848), 30d tl 
e dorograplices, as an explanation el 
Vio idestificiacó and many or one and all by Mernclivos: 
Misinspie ion elenbyalror o ln , 
Che use of tie word cepów empliasivos + 
prehension of the Logos, and the perception thar all things are 
lly one, is not a philosophical luxury but a pragmatical necessity 
Fmen. They themselves are connected with their surroundings, 
their relations with those surroundings are obviously improved 
lis connexion is understood. The use of vogóv by Heraclitus ¡s 
r described under Group 12: in its human application it 

¡ys seems to apply to an intellectual and practical accord between 
en and their environment. 


Vis ide ol die provado ma 
vas adopied ly Aristorle (e. 
phrastas (fer, 1. 3 and 





enca hy 



















Thu later occurrences of this type of formula cited by Norden, Agnostos 

247 L5 Stenzel, Meraphysik d. Alvertums $2; Gigon 45 £., are totally 
vant to Heraclitus and are of interest only for a study of doxographical 
od. Cf. also pseudo-Musaeus (DK 24 4) and Xenophanes fr. 27, the 
Uthenticity of which has been widely and justifably doubred. Gigon fails to 
ptbar the formula of Heraclitus fr, 10 is a special application of the formula 
50, and treats the former as an expression of the real meaning of the 
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GROUPS 2-8 


Reasons for accepting the conclusion, connected with 
the Logos, that “all things are one”; different examples 
of this principle; general statements of the unity in the 
world around. Tension and change are necessary to 
preserve this unity. 

The unity ofall things is for Heraclitus proved by the 
essential unity of apparent opposites. This unity 
expresses itself in different ways: (1) opposites are 
“the same” relatively to different observers, or to 
diferent aspects of the same subject (Groups 2-4). 
(2) Opposites are “the same” because they inevitably 
sueceed one another; they are different degrees of the 
same quality, or different poles of the same continuum 
(Group 5). These different modes of the unity of 
opposites are illustrated by concrete examples, cf. 
Philo Qu. in Genes, 11, 5, p. 178 Aucher “hinc Heraclitus 
libros conscripsit de natura a theologo nostro mutuatus 
sententias de contrariis, addiris immensis iisque laborio- 
sis argumentis”, 
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GROUP 2 


Frr. 61, 13 [+ 370], 9 [+40] 


The same thing is regarded in opposite ways by 
different types of observerz and has opposite effects on 
different subjects. A certain food or activity is good 
for animals but the opposite for men, and vice versa. 


Tm 





61 
(52.8) 


Hippolytus Refurarío 1x, 10, 5 (p. 243 Wendland) xal Tó ¡napóv 
enel xal TÓ kodapóv dv xad Todróv elvon, xal TO Tróriow kad TÓ 
drrorov év koi tó có elvas: Oádacoa, prov, V5wp xadapdrarov 
xal prapdrarov: ix0úo: ev rrómios xal owrpLov, ávdprors 
Se drrotov xal dAtbprov. 





Ánd he says that the polluted and the pure are one and the same thing, 
and that the drinkable and the undrinkable are one and the same thing: 
Sea, he says, is the most pure and the most polluted water; for fishes 
it is drinkable and salutary, but for men it is undrinkable and 
deleterions. 


In this fragment Heraclitus” theory that opposites are the same 
because they can inhere simultaneously in the same subject, in the 
judgement of observers of a diflerent type, is expressed in its 
clearest form. Sea water is bad for men to drink, good for fishes: 
therefore, the implicit conclusion is, in this case good and bad 
(strictly, salutary and deleterious) are “the same”. This is a relativist 
view; but there is no indication in the fragments that Heraclitus 
based any epistemological conclusions on tiris view—for him such 
facts were of interest only because they showed that the opposites 
were not essentially different, as they appear to be. No doubt the 
importance which the cosmological opposites, especially the hotand 
the cold, the dry and the moist, had for his predecessors and 
ceontemporaries gave this discovery a special significance. Anaxi- 
mander, notably, had named the hot and the cold as the first pair of 
differentiated things to be separated out of the érreipov : the discovery, 
therefore, that pairs of opposites in general were not truly difleren= 
tiated, vitiated his and similar explanations of the emergence of a 
number of diflerent things out of a primary unity. It should be 
unnecessary to say that for both Heraclitus and Anaximander “the 
opposites” were opposite 2hings; hot and cold, salutary and 
deleterious, had a real, corporeal existence of their own, and were 
actual components of more complex objects with which they 
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FR. 61 


ened to be connected: this view, doubtless never defined in 
lese clear terms by Anaximander and Heraclitus themselves, is the 
tural predecesor of a concept of quality. 

The fragment is quoted by Hippolytus after frr. 50-60, all of 
which are adduced to illustrate Heraciitus” belief that apparent 
osites are the same, a belief which for Hippolytus was an 
pation of Noctianism. The same instance recurs in Sextus 
ricus Pyrrh. kyp. 1, 55 kod 15 6aAérrmiov Ubcp dvbpdrros piv 
ls Born rivópevov ka papuaédses, ixóvor Se fbrorrow al móTIpO». 
is quoted in a list of examples of the different eflects of the same 
on different animals: it is of course an obvious one, and may 
been thought of independently in the Sceptic school. Only the 
thar it immediately precedes another Heraclitean instance (cf. 
3) suggests that there is more than an accidental connexion. 
th Sextus, of course, all such instances lead to a purely epistemo- 
ical conclusion: ¿bid. 58 el ér orá rois páv dor dnd Trois Se 
mo Si 15 kal ándis tv pavraoía xetron, Biápopor yivovtaa Tols 
¿rro rá Urroxeitvco povracian. The same instance occurs at 
iotu 1, 10 (DK 220 1; vi, 484 Littré) ...doñácons Súvapr, 
cupoópov Tpogón, douspópow BE púópov. Cl, de mutrimento 19 
Ka2c 25 CMG 1, 1, p. 80) tv Tpopí papuarein GpioTow, tv Tpopñ 
wein pAcúpov* pAciipov xad ápierrov trpós ti. This latrer treatise 
¡contains superficial reminiscences of some fragments. Gigon 40 
itained that the form of expression in de victu 1, 10 showed this 
tánce to be “taken from sophistic rhctoric rather than from 
itus: this is by no means certain, but undoubtedly the contrary 
ties of sea water were notable enough to have struck others 
las Heraclitas. Perhaps he merely took over and adapted 
popular saying on the subject.! 


should make it clear that the use of “relative”, “relativist” and so on io the 
a of fragments in this Group is not intended to imply any Áomo 
a subjectivism. Tr was the fact that the relation man:sca-water in 
ln respects opposed to fish:sea-water thar seruck Heraclitus us sigr 

not on every occasion have isolated the cause of this Kind of opposition; 
il lt seems to have possessed objective status in his eyes, not only in the 

rence between mun und fish but also in the complex structure of sea=water 
Sos further my article Men and opposites in Heraclitus”, Mus. Hol. 14 
155 
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13 
(54D) 


(a) Athenaeus y, 178F dermperris yóp Tv, pnolv *ApiororiAns, 
Fixem els 1Ó ouyrrómiov ovv 5póómi TOMÓ kad kovoprG" Bel yap Tóv 
xoplevra pre purráv pryre coxpriv pre PopBópw xalperv xa0” 
*Hpdxderrov. 

(6) Clement Protrepricus 92, 4 (1, p. 68 Stáblin) .. .UbBes twis 
Gvéporor. Deg yáp, prciv, ¿Sovrar Bopfópw plo Y x0dap 
Usar xol Emi popurá papyalvouaw xard Anpóxprrov. 

(c) Columella vin, 4 (=fr. 37D, 538) ...si modo credimus 
Ephesio Heracleto qui ait sues caeno, cohortales aves pulvere vel cinere 
lavari. 





(a) For it would be unbecoming, says Aristocdle, to come to the 
banquer covered in sweaz and dust; for the true gentleman should 
neither be dirty nor be unwashed nor Rejoice in mire as FHeraclitus 
says. 

(0) .. .pig-like follows. For Pigs, he says, delight in mite rather 
than in clean water, and have a mad greed for rubbish, according to 
Democritus, 

(6) --.ifonly we Believe Ephesian Heraclitus who says that Swine 
wash in mire, farmyard birds in dust or cinders. 





This fragment has to be reconstructed from three diferent elements: 
(a) gives nvo words definitely attributed to Heraclitus; (e) appears 
to be a loose paraphrase of the sentence from which (a) was taken, 
the whole sentiment being attributed to Heraclitus; (2) gives 
a corresponding sentence in Greek, but with no attribution. From 
the evidence of (c) and (a) it secms legitimate to assume that (5), 
which is distinguished as a quotation, really belongs to Heraclitus. 
The words may have been slightly changed—indecd, (a) suggests 
that xoípovo1 rather than fSovres was the verb used. The important 
thing is the occurrence of mire? or “Alt” in all three fragments, and 
the fact that (5) and (c) suggest clearly that the proper subject of 
the Heraclitean phrase in (a) was *swine” rather than (as suggested 
by the context) 'swinish men”. 
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(a) there is no reason to imagine, with Zeller, ZN 911, or 
dland, $8 Ber (1898) 788£., that the quotation from Aristotle 
¿V. Rose, Aristotelis Fragmenta no. 100) extends to the end of the 
ence and includes the quotarion from Heraclitus. Presumably it 
at kovioptás: then the second yóp marks the resumption of 
! ' own comments, and leads to his quotation from Hera- 
is which is parallel with that from Áristotle. In (6) enoív has 
inite subject in what precedes; it marks Ues fSovzos . . .ÚSorr 
definite quotation and, as all scholars have seen, clearly distin 
it from the sentiment assigned to Democritus. At Plurarch 
praec. 14, 1294 the same short phrase is also associated with 
ocritus: see DK 681147. (c) shows signs of not being an 
ate translation: *pulvere vel cinere” probably represents a single 
of the original, for Heraclitus was not given to meticulous 
ication of redundant alternatives: moreover, *pulvis et cinis” 
ase used by Columella just before. Tn fact only the first two 
correspond closely with what is attributed to Heraclitus in 
eek sources, though “lavari? (laetari? R. Hackforth) is an easy 
tion from xolpew or fbtodar. The mention of farmyard birds 
h wash in (or delight in) dust seems to be separate from the 
'ement about pigs. It is hardly likely to be merely an arbitrary 
n by Columella: he has just said that dust or ashes should 
d near the wall of the poultry-enclosure for the birds 10 
thcir feathers in, and then quotes from Heraclitus as evidence 
fact that poultry cleanse themselves in this way. The mention 
s is nor at all relevant to his purpose. Tt may be presumed 
. that he did find, in one of his sources, the statement about 
nyard birds attributed to Heraclitus, as well as the reference to 
$ There is therefore some justification for treating the former as 
ate fragment, as, for example, Bywater (fr. 535) and Diels 
did. However, the statement about poultry is clearly very 
to, and presumably comes from, the same context as that 
pigs: Columella is not an unimpeachable authority without 
support,' and it is perhaps wiser to treat the two instances 
the farm together. 
the fuller form of (5) is not just due to the addition by 
¿Galén, Protrepticas 13, p. 19 Kaibel, has a similar observation abour certain 
pes of birds, and follows ir with a reference Lo Popfópo: but Uhere is no sign 
¡he is quoting. 






































FR. 13 


Clement of the words p5Mov Í kabapó Úsom is indicated by his 
repetition of the whole sentence in a different context: Strom, 1, 2, 2 
(1, p. 45St.) ... .Svos Aúpes, % pac ol mraporazópevor, Tois TmoMois 
Tú oUy ypáuuara: des yodv... .U5ari. Lt looks as though he is here 
capping one proverb with another: either no author was knowa for 
the second one or his name was too familiar to need mentioning. 
Art Strom. 11, 68, 3 (11, p. 149 St.), however, only the short version of 
the quotation, with the addition of another noun, is given: xolpos 
Poppópo ñderas kal kómpep. It is impossible therefore to be sure that 
the whole of the apparent quotation in (6) is by Heraclitus: Í suspect 
that itis, alchough xadopg might nor haye been the original word.' 

Three separate interpretations of the fragment have been proposed 
at different times. 

(1) Gigon 121 (after Bernays, Ges. Abh. 1, 96; Zeller ZN 911) 
believes that it refers to the majority of men, who in their ignorance 
behave like pigs: a similar criticism was certainly made by Heraclitus 
in the last sentence of fr. 29, ol 5% TroMol kexópnvros áxcooTrep 
xeripea. Wendland 789 had remarked long before that if the words 
of Heraclitus are to be limited to PopPópo> xaipew 1his is a perfectly 
possible interpretation. H. Fránkel in his article “A Thought 
Partern in Heraclitus”, AJP 59 (1938) 322, also concludes that 
(e) is analogous to fr. 29, and that Heraclitus is “denouncing the 
pleasures of the unenlightened': Frinkel includes it among the 
*proportional” statements of Heraclitus, of which fr. 79 (man:child;: 
god:man) is the clearest example. There is no doubt that this 
proportional form of exposition was dear to Heraclitus, but it is 
equally plain that Fránkel tries to bring under this heading many 
fragments which are equally susceptible of other explanations, and 
for the certain interpretation of which there is insufficient evidence, 
Certainly the context of (a) in Athenaeus, where men are the subject 
and the quotation is introduced by Sel, does not preclude this kind 
of interpretation: on the other hand, in another passage where the 
words of the quotation occur, Plutarch Quaest. conv. 671A, the 
context is concerned wholly with pigs and the behaviour of men is 


* Wendland, SB Ber (1898) 790, suggests that BrBel in the similar remark 
by Sextus quoted below, and Biavyel in another instance, Philo de agricultora 
144, may mean thar one of these words or at any rate a compouad adjective 
beginning with 81 stood in the original context. Butas neither of these passages 
is specifically connected witla Heraclitus tbis must remain y remote possibility. 
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n question. The fact is that the contexts in which short quota- 
Í this type are used are only rarcly, and then perhaps by 
ce, indicative of the original contexts. Á much more trustworthy 
tion of the original context in this case is provided by the 
nsión of the quotation, albeit unartributed, in (2). 
(a) Plotinus, Lan. 1,6,6(1, p. 91 Volkm.), approves of the *riddle” 
mpounded in the mysteries thar those who have not heen purified 
cir lifetime will lie in mud in Hades, because the impure like 
ola 57 kai Úss, 0% kadapad Tó cópa, xaipovor 1% roma [sc. 
1]. There is no mention of Heraclitus, but the application of 
words of (a) to Orphic beliefs about purification and punishment 
ines the possibility tar Heraclitas had some such idea in mind. 
finkel, doc. ciz. 311 f. and 323 n. 32, is inclined to attach this kind 
terpretation not to fr. 13(2), but +0 a fragment of his own 
vering, something like PopBópe xaropúrtera.! On the other 
he docs connect fr. 13 (a) with the idea of purification, though 
pt necessarily Orphic purification, by taking it closely with (0), 
e he throws the emphasis on lavari” and compares with fr. 5 
ich Heraclitus says that trying to cleanse blood with blood is 
trying to wash off mud with mud; (e), Fránkel holds, “implies 
those whose horizon is restricted to this world, when trying to 
ise themselves, do nothing but befoul themselves a second 
+ Buríal in mud in Hades was one of the traditional Orphie 
ments, cf. Plato Rep. 3630; Heraclitus' saying, itself perhaps 
nore than a restatement for a particular purpose of a common 
le infers the existence of such a saying from the doxographical stories of 
us burying himsclf in file, ía his last illness: such stories are usually 
lons distortions of weli-known sayings hy the philosopher. Further, Plato 
Ap: 53D refers to the soul being “in trath buried in a kind of barbaric mire”. 
here certainly indicates an oblique quotarion or reference—but to the 
les, Y should say, us elsewhere in Plato, and not as Frinkel maintains to 
E cd fragment of Heraclitus and to fr. 107. The stories of Heraclitus 
1 himecifin flth can be adequarely explained, on Frinkel's own principles, 
eXtan: 13 and 96. 
¿One is reminded to some extent of the form of fr. 5 hy Ostracon Aegypt. 
12, to which Wilamowitz drew attention (SB Ber (1918) 743) h (=4) 
¡mepieormevica ¿tedpouw Evépwrov da Boppópe Balyrmizóuevjow, ofcov kv 
-0v ályadi $ dvdpcjmos dmroda da. Wilamowitz righrly remarked 
sbis may be a development of Heraclitus fe. 13, but did not commit 
to an exact interpretation of the fragment: in face the ostracon supports 
tivistic interpretation, (3) below, as much as any other. 
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observation that pigs enjoy mud, may easily have become attached 
to the Orphic belief by the time of the ostracon, some three or four 
hundred years after his day: the common element “mud” would 
account for that, and also for the conflation of the two ideas in 
Plorinus. There is no other evidence in the fragments for specifically 
Orphic ideas in Heraclivus, and this kind of interpretation of fr. 13 
does not seem very plausible. 

(3) The third interpretation, and the one which Í accept, is that 
the statement that pigs rejoice in mud is intended to show that the 
assessment of mud, which is repulsive to men, is a relative one, just 
as in fr. 61 sea water was shown to be good for fishes and bad for 
men. Sextus, Pyrrh. hyp. 1, 55, cited that example, though without 
mentioning Heraclitus; and immediately afterwards he adduced the 
example of pigs washing in mud rather than in clean water: aves Se 
fibiov BopPópa» Aovovro1 Buawbeorárre A bora BieiBel kod kodapds 
(cf. also Luer. v1, 976-8). This introduces the idea of clean water (in 
which, of course, men like to wash), just as (5) does: the relativistic 
intention is much plainer once the third element, the object of 
comparison, is mentioned. 1£ () is to be attached to Heraclitus, as 
it probably should be, then the interpretation of the whole complex 
of quotations here treated as fr. 13 should plainly be along these 
relative lines. Sextus, it should be noticed, uses Acvovra1, analogous 
to *lavari” in (c), and notxa(povor orfovrar: though the idea of joy 
is expressed by ñ5iov. lt may be that “pigs wash in mud? was the 
original assertion: certainly it makes the opposition between pigs 
and men more graphic and more clear-cut. But whether there were 
two original statements by Heraclitus, that pigs delight in mud, 
farmyard birds wash in mud or dust, or only one, that pigs delighu 
or wash (or delight in washing) in mud, the sense of the example is 
plain enough once the object of comparison, “rather than in pure 
water”, is supplied: not that men are like pigs, or that because they 
try to cleanse themselves with mud in this life they will wallow in 
mud in Hades, but that mud is judged in opposite ways by men and 
pigs. Tt is both pleasant and unpleasant—therefore these two 
apparent opposites are not really different, but “one and the same”. 








9 
(51D) 
otle Eth. Nic. K 5, 117625 Eripa ydp frrirou Bow Kal xuvos 


dv8payrou, kobdrrep “Hpóxderrós prow dvoug' cúppar* dy? 
ar páAov? Y xpucóv: í5iov ydp xpuooú Tpoom Ávors. 


K, Michael: óvov L, versio Latina. 2 oúpuar áw codd., Mich.: 
év H. Lloyd-Jones. 3 13Mñow om. Mich. 





















there is a different pleasure of. a horse and a dog and a man, just 
Heraclitus says that Donkeys would choose rubbish rather than 


old; for food is pleasanter to donkeys than gold. 








e Teubner text, ed. Susemihl-Apelt, gives óvov: but K is the 
and on the whole the most reliable ms., and is supported by 
Ephesius; most editors, among them Bywater and Diels, 
the plural. DK remark that Michael was probably correct in 
y pá ov: alpelodar is otherwise only found with 3Mov A 
followed by an infinitive; with 4 alone followed by the 
tive it occurs at eg. Lysias 2, 62. Ttis plain that an infinitive 
lei cannot be supplied, as this would prejudice the sense with 
but, for example, ¿xew would be possible. For another 
jarison with pAMov %, though not after aípeiodca, cf. fr. 43; also 











for the impossibility of the construction as it stands in the 
of Aristotle is not strong enough to warrant an emendation. 
difficulty is raised by the word oúpuera, which is in all rhe 
15. Michael certainly found it in his text, for he adds an explana- 
In; oupuorra róv xóprov "Hpdxkerros Mya (p. 570 Heylb.). oúpua 
“anything trailed*; this is the only extant passage where the 
is “trailings, rubbish' (and hence straw, or, more plausibly, 
aff: cf. the proverb “óvos is dixupa”). Admitredly another word 
the same root, oupgerós, commonly bears this sense, c.g. 
lod Erga 606 xóprov. . .kad oupperóv. Yet oúppa occurs only 
in the classical period, and then in a completely different, 
sense, in the Hippocratic Epidemiae 1Y, 30; one cannot 
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therefore preclude the possibiliry that a corruption occurred in the 
text of Aristotle before it reached Michael of Ephesus, and that his 
explanation was simply a shot in the dark—although it has been 
accepted without question by all modern editors, and on the strength 
of this one passage the sense *sweepings, refuse, litter? is given in 
LS) s.w. 1, 2. Tf there was a corruption, it may have been the 
extremely simple one from oápuor” áv, as H. Lloyd-Jones suggests. 
We only know of o4puara (formed regularly from oalpco =sweep) 
from Hesychius” gloss on Rhinthon (—Rhinthon fr. 25 Kaibel): 
oópuara: koaMvopora kol xórpra ropa “Pivécom. (Diels” emenda- 
tion, retained in DK, of oáp£ to oápua in Heraclitus fr. 124 is 
surely wrong; for a correct explanarion of this fragment, retaining 
ms. oópó, see J. McDiarmid, 4/P 62 (1941) 492%, and 
P. Friedlinder, 4/P 63 (1942) 336.) The advantage of odppar” 
over ovppor” is that “sweepings' makes more sense than “draggings”. 
A remoter possibility is that of cuppaíav, the last syllable of which 
could have been dropped by haplography before dv, after which 
the change from 1 to 7 might naturally be made. oupuala means, 
commonly, the purge-plant: Herodotus, 11, 77, tells us that the 
Egyptians cupatzouar (i.e. purge themselves with oupuaia) for 
three days in every month. In chapter 125 of the same book 
ovpuata is classed with onions and parlic. Ar Aristophanes Peace 
1254 the word has the general sense *purge, emetic”. The scholiast 
on the Aristophanes passage, who may depend on Didymus here, 
gives as one definition of supuola *an Egyptian brine made from 
radishes, suitable for purging'; similarly perhaps at Hippocrates 
Mul. 1, 78 (vi, 186 Linré). Pollux, 1, 247, says that in 
Herodotus oupuala is a kind of radish, while Erotian, 54, 110, 
specifies itas the Empñens papovis. Other definitions of the purge 
were cerrainly known in antiquity: Hesychius, s.v., does not 
mention radish, but only a mixture of fat and honey, or salt and 
warer; cupulov, he says, is *a vegetable like parsley”, and the Suda 
gives this parsley-like vegetable under the senses of cupuota. 1f 
we read oupualav in the fragment, the word must refer to some 
sort of plant or food-stuff' palatable to donkeys, and one which 
has emetic properties: radishes are the most plausible choice, Bur 
were radishes abhorrent to humans, in view of their special use as 
a purge? The faqavís was a food favoured by the simple, hard- 
living men of the past, but evidently despised by the con- 
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of Aristophanes.! Even so, the fact that radishes 

ce commonly caten in Áttica, and so perhaps by the 
“contemporaries of Heraclims, is a notable obstacle to the 
sis that oupualav should be read in this fragment. The 

would not deserve mention, were it not that it pro- 
1 rather close parallelism with fr. 4D, discussed overleaf: 

vetch, the purge-plant would be eaten by normal men 
¡th reluctance, but each is a favourite food of a species of 
tic animal. Even cápuor”, which is a simpler restoration 
sographically preferable, is not certain. 'T his being so, the 
2 oúpuor” must stand, even though not fully sub- 
The sense of the fragment remains clear whatever the 
of this word. 

“turn to the interpretation of the fragment: Zeller, ZN 794f., 
xests that men resemble donkeys because they prefer something 
' (conventional assessments of sense-impressions) to some- 
' (he Logos); HL. Frinkel, 47P 59 (1938) 322, holds that 
alogous comparison, though expressed in proportional form, is 
ded, and Cornford (e.g. From Religion to Philosophy 193) 
ty held a similar view. 1 believe that we have here not so 
4 comparison of the majority of men to animals, as in fr. 29, 
rt of a statement that oúpuerro, or the like, are desirable to 
and not to men. The mention of gold indicates that 
) term, le. men, is involved: “[Men love gold above all 
donkeys would choose straw (or swee ings) rather than 
[men dislike straw (or sweepings) as a food].* The conclusion 
lar to that of the two previous fragments, that a certain kind 
is pleasant to donkeys, unpleasant to men; conversely, a 
inedible commodity is pleasant to men, unpleasant to 

































































































































































ophanes fr. 253 Kock: the old comic chorus used to carry humble 
them us they danced, radishes and ribs of buef and sausage, 
radish* occurs as crude fare, perhaps characteristic of the 
1 Eupolis fr. 312x, Pherecrates fr. 175K.. Chionides, ft. 7K up. 

mm Iv, 137%, informs us that the Arhenians offered leeks, olives 
other foods to de Dioscuri, tmówwjow Towowulvows TáS prados 
Is. Cratinus, fr. 313K, distinguishes radishes from other vegetables. Ar 
phunes Plurus 544 it is the leaves of radish that are part of a beggarly 
he low estimation in which radishes were held is perhaps best shown by 
fr. 26x dots dyorógov bo, ..Eóv dmodaúew Ixdúcoo OoAnpiióv 
wiñas Embupel mplaodm, palveras. 
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donkeys:! therefore in these cases there is no essential difference 
between pleasant and unpleasant. As in fr. 1 3 above, the mention of 
the human standard alongside the animal one makes it fairly plain 
that this is the sense intended, especially in view of the analogy of 
the more complete fr. 61. Frinkel's explanation, although taking 
account of the non-animal term, gold, is too complicated to be 
readily accepted.? 

lt nced hardly be added that Aristorle's use of this quotation from 
Heraclitus to illustrate a point of his own about the nature of pleasure 
has no bearing on the original context of the saying. The conclusion 
drawn by Heraclitus was entirely concerned with the relationship 
berween opposite judgements of the same object, not with com- 
parative aesthetics or the nature of pleasure as such. 

A similar reference to pleasure is made in a sentence attributed to 
Heraclitus in as late an authority as Albertus Magnus, de veget, v1, 
401 (p. 545 Meyer) “Orobus est herba quae a quibusdam vocatur 
vicia avium. . .et valet contra venenum: est autem delectabilissimus 
pastus boum, ita quod bos cum iucunditate comedit ipsum; propter 
quod Heraclitus dixit quod si felicitas esser in delecrationibus 








caution 
that “it is doubeful whether the hypothetical setting and the whole 
Protasis is authentic”; 1he same doubt was expressed by Bywater, 
who drew attention to the reference to Heraclitus in Albertus and 
gave a brilliant assessment of its value in Journal of Philology 9 


* There is not necessarily any satirical motive behind the choice of gold as 
men's desire: that this should not be a form of food strengihens the contrast 
with animals. Gold was a symbol for high value, as at Pindar OL. 1, 1: this lends 
a certaín plausibility to the interpretation of gold as a symbol for the Logos, 
but other factors are more strongly in favour of the less abstruse relativistic 
interpreration. A value-judgement might be implicit in the fragment; if so, 
itis subsidiary. 

2 Tf tie fragment is a statement of the kind suggested, the plausibility of 
oupuaday for cúpuar” is very slighuly enhanced: rubbish or straw would be 
rather weak as an object of abhorrence to men, for it would not even occur 19 
men to eat it (on the other hand, it may be argued thar it would no: occur to 
donkeys 10 eat gold); the point is made more sirongly ¡fa possible, but dis- 
tasteful, foodstufT is named; and a plant known for its purgative qualities, 
which could be caten and indeed was eaten by Egyptians and Greek peasants, 
would be a good example of such a foods. 
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got. Itis extremely unlikely that Heraclitus ever discussed 
of pleasure in this Socratic way, and 1 have no hesitation 
ing that the protasis, and probably the hypothetical form of 
nce, is later than Heraclitus. Gigon 121, however, observes 
bertus is presumably only interested in the botanical qualities 
us and has no motive for making ethical observations of his 
l This is perfecdy true: but the conclusion is not that the 
lltion is “relatively dependable”, as Gigon thought, but that 
derived the reference to Heraclitus from an earlier source, 
the addition about pleasure was due: Meyer suggested a 
source, with considerable plausibility, and Bywater added 
leoplatonic source was also possible; but the immediate 
"may have been a Byzantine writer on agriculture or materia 
Bywater points out that some of the words attributed to 
have a distincily Greek ring, suggesting that they were 
ly derived from a Greek source rather than an Arabic 
the use of the Greck-derived *orobus” instead of the more 
*ervum' or *vicia” indicates this. That Heraclitus should 
nade some statement about catile liking bitter yetch is not 
bable in view of frr. 61 and 13: Gigon 121 and H. Fránkel, 
59 (1938) 322, connect the saying with fr. 29 as a reproach to 
for behaving like animals, but as in the case of the other 
mts of this group this interpretation seems to be defective, 
er, op. cit. 231, made the following observation: “The state- 
however, is not reproduced with logical completeness, for the 
“est autem delecrabilissimus pastus boum* imply that some- 
lg Lo the effect that “orobus is unfit for human food” has gone 
1e,' This may have been understood, for we know from ancient 
that apart from its negative value as an antidote the bitter 
was considered to be repulsive to humans: its bitter taste is 

by Theophrastus C.P. 1v, 2, 2; Demosthenes, Xxx11, 598, 
that it was only eaten by men in extreme emergencies. On 
er hand, its use as fodder for cattle is attested also by Phanias 
enacum 406€, while Galen, de aliment, facult. 1, 29 (CMG y, 
257), contrasts the opposing attitudes of men and cartle to 
lh form of food: ol fóes todiouar Tous ¿póBous Trap” huás e kai 

oTOAAG: róóv ¿0vódv Ubam tpoyluxavblvtas* ol 5* Evbpcoror 

órexovra1 TOÚ omrépuaros, kol yáp dmbtoraróv toi Kad 
ov. Ev Aud BÉ more peyóA, «oda “Irrroxpdrms Ey poe, 
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8 dvéyens Bralas Em” có trapayivovroa. The context goes on to 
mention that bitter vetch is sometimes used as a medicine, Since 
bitter verch was, it appears, widely known in antiquity to be pleasant 
to cartle, unpleasant to men, it is probable that this is the contrast 
which Heraclirus made in his original use of this example, The 
sentence, then, of which a distorted version was felicitously pre- 
served by Albertus, was akin to relativistic statements such as frr, 61, 
13: the conclusion is that orobus is both good and bad, according to 
the nature of the assessor, and that good and bad, therefore, are in 
this case too "the same”. Autested as ¡tis by a single very late (early 
thirteenth century) source, and expressed in a form which cannot be 
exactly the one which Heraclitus would have used, this saying does 
not deserve to be classed as an undoubredly genuine fragment. Iris 
conceivable thar the example of bitter verch was first given general 
currency in Sceptic speculation—che long list of such examples, 
designed to prove the subjectivity of sense-impressions, at Sextus 
Pyrrh. hyp. 1, 54, has already been mentioned. Bywater reminded 
us that Aenesidemus, Sextus' main source, was a keen admirer of 
Heraclitus; two examples in the list are certainly Heraclitean, and 
although the Sceptics probably expanded it there is no a priori 
reason for dissociating the present example from Heraclitus, 
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GROUP 3 


Fur. 58, 59, 60, 103, 48 


same observer may ascribe opposing attributes to 
same object, in certain special cases, because 
erent applications or aspects of the object are being 
idered. In a sense, the opposing characteristics of 
h objects, belonging to the objects at one and the 
time, show themselves to be connected, to be 





s8 
(57, 582) 


Hippolytus Refuratio 1x, 10, 2-3 (p. 242f. Wendland) toryapoiv 
oUBE axóros ovSE ps oúñE Troumpóv oúse dyafóv Erepóv now elven 
5 "Hpóxherros, ¿AM Ev xa TO aUTÓ.. . .(seg. fr. 57). . . .kal dyadov «al 
kaxóv [sc.totiv Ev]: ol yoiv larpol, prolv ó *Hpáxderros, téuvovres, 
xalovreg, ávri Pacavizovres xomds Tous ápparolvras, Erarribv- 
vor pnóév” úElov prodóv! AaufBávew» mrapd Tv dppcosTtouvTcow 
tabra* ¿pyalópevos, rá dyada al rás vónous. + 


1 imarmióvro: unbly dfoy od cod.; émorrécvrar pnbiv for Bernays, 
Diels; unSiva Sauppe; pod Bernays, 1noddv Bywater, Diels. 2 obra 
cod., Bywater, Gomperz; zaurá Sauppe, Diels, Wilamowitz. 3 Tú xad ol 
voboor (om. deyabi) Wilamowitz; vécovs (IxPóMovres) Gomperz; ral (té mora) 
és vóvous Sauppe; xerá pro kal Petersen; kal Paoévovs coni. Bywater; Tabra 
E. a dado, Zeller, Góbel. 


Yer Heraclitus says that neither darkness nor light, neither bad nor 
good, are different, but are one and the same thing... (fr. 57)... And 
good and evil are one: at any rate Doctors, says Heraclitus, who cut 
and burn and in every way evilly torture the sick, make the accusation 
that they receive no worthy fee from :he sick for doing these things, 
Trhe cure having the same ejfec: as the diseases. 


The text is confused by interpolations by Hippolytus; or more 
probably by his source, for other quotations from Heraclitus by 
Hippolytus appear to be remarkably free from unnecessary explana- 
tions (but cf. the necessary explanation of an obscure term in fr. 59). 
Bywater and Diels doubted the originality of Pacavizovres= 
áppwotolvros and ofmrapá TÁv dppworouvrwv: they are inessential 
to the sense, and diminish the forccful conciseness which is the chief 
mark of Heraclimus' style. x«axós particularly is very weak, and 
Bywater ad fr. righrly held that Pavavizew in this mock-serious 
sense suggests post-fifth century Greck: carlier, if the idea of torture 
is present, it is almost always the torture of slaves for informacion; 
the idea of extracting information is certainly present at Thuc. vn, 
86. In addition, Kranz in DK assigns yoúv to Hippolytus and 
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FR, 58 
to the interpolating source, correctly in my view; Diels had 
d both words as Heraclitean and had taken rrávty with 
Bywater expressed the following opinion: *suspicor aliena 
ls esse admixta ipsumque Ephesium in hune fere modum 
inTpol Téuvovres kalovres kevréovres oTpEPAoUvrTES Era 
unbtv' é£iov odo Acupávew.* It is indeed possible that 
Irase “and in every way torturing the sick” replaces another 
or pair of verbs of the type of Téuvew xadew; at some stage in the 
sion a list of this type may have been held to be monotonous 
lexing, with the result thar it was arbitrarily shortened and 
added. xevteópevo: occurs in the imitation of this 
nt at de victu 1, 15, quoted below; orpePhoúvtes is a subtle 
tion because the verb can mean either *torture? or *wrench 
in order to set it” as at Hdt, 111, 129, and might thus suggest 
iraphrase Pacavizovtes. 
le words which follow have been subjected to frequent emenda- 
Bernays' alteration to rravréovra1 mtv SE101 has been widely 
e£. by Diels, Kranz, Gigon, Walzer, as well as Burnet in 
st revision of EGP. Bernays, however, read jodv, which is 
y closest to the unsatisfactory ms. reading. Diels printed the 
' accusative singular, as have most other editors. It is very 
to understand why Bywater's (and Zeller's) reading, which 
volves the minute alteration of pnótv to unSév” in the ms. 
¡rt from 1odóv, which the copyist himself could not understand 
lx text), has not been more widely accepted: at any rate it is 
here.* The senses given by these two different readings are 
ly different: 
ter: “Doctors complain that they do not receive a big enough 
what they do.” 
ls; “Doctors demand a fee for what they do, but they deserve 

tall? 

lels' version contains a strong criticism of doctors, and suggests 
hey do no good whatever to their patients, but rather harm, 
e diseases themselves. Bywater's version, on the other hand, 
it could be interpreted as «4 mild criticism of doctors for 
H. Gomperz, Zeits, Os: Gymn. 61 (1910) 971, always to be relied on for a 
tion, read brarróswras pmóéo, á£ror. ... This gives a good sense 
arall blamed, bur deserve. . .”), butis not good Greck (present tenses 
h iyerb are not passive; unSév should be oubév). 
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exorbitant charges, chiefly implies that the doctor's work does 
deserve some sort of fee—it is, to some degree, good. Gigon 26 
supports Diels” reading on the grounds that it expresses a popular 
thought, and that Heraclitus frequently does this (he instances 
frr. 43, 96, 119): he then cites a number of passages to show that it 
was a popular thought. But these very passages support Bywater's 
version; the “popular thought” was that doctors cut and burn 
(ostensibly bad things) in order to do good—a simple and appealing 
paradox; it was nor that doctors are charlatans who only do harm 
and then demand to be paid for it, There are only two late sources 
which perhaps suggest his, both of which claim to be interpretations 
of Heraclitus: the sixth pseudo-Heraclitean letter, which contains an 
arrack on doctors: *. . «all of them are deccivers, selling tricks of the 
trade for money; they killed my uncle Heracleodorus and received 
a fee for it...'¿ and Diogenes Laertius 1x, 3 (see p. 5). Clearly 
fr. 58 alone, if casually read, could give rise to this kind of inter 
pretation. On the other hand, there are several passages from the 
classical period which, although unconnected with the name of 
Heraclitus, make it clear thatTéuvew xod kalew was an almost technical 
description, and that this kind of treatment was regarded as a 
necessary means of healing certain conditions. So Aeschylus Ag. 
848. Órc BE xad Sel papuóxcow Trarvicv |Fror kéoures Í TeuóvtES 
elppóvos | mepacóneada Tp” drroorpipor vósov. Xenophon Mem. 
1, 2, 54 (the argument is that men have so litile regard for the body 
as such that they are prepared to get rid of unnecessary or defective 
parts of it; no criticism of doctors is implied) .. -tols larrpois 
mrapéxovor [sc. exrous] perá rróvcov Te kai dAynbóveov drorépvei 
Kad árroxalew kod ToúTou xdpw olovrar 5siv aúrois kai prodov Tivew 
(cf. Anab. v, 8, 18). Plato Politicus 293 8 TOUS lorpods 5¿ oúx aora 
vevoplcoguev, . . TéuvovTes E «Govres Í tiva GAY dAynbóva mpod- 
derrrovres... . At Gorgias 5218-5224 Plato imagines the arguments 
that a cook would produce against a doctor before a jury of 





Y Nestle (Philologus 67 (1908) 5355 ZN 804) showed a way in which the 
reading adopted by Diels could lead to an interpretarion nor strongly critical 
of the medical art: “there is an equal amount of pain and healing; these balance 
each other out; therefore doctors do not deserve to he rewarded (although they 
equally do not deserve to he blamed)” But this does noz make so strong a 
contrast between good and bad as the interpretation advanced below, nor does 
itaccord so well with the sense of later versions of the paradox. 
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TOUS vecorárrous Úndv Brapeiper Téuvcov Te kai kácov, od 
oy kod trulycov derropelv ronel..... . The doctor, says Plato, 
d tell the truth in reply, that he hurts his patients for their own 
lis) el erro: iv GAñeiow, Er: “Tabra rrávra ¿yo Emolowv, d 
Uyievás”, rrócov Ti oler Even in a clearly derivative 
age in a Heraclitizing part of the Hippocratic treatise de victu, 1, 
is made plain that the pain infliced by doctors is for the 
good of the patient: kevreópevor BE xod Teuvónevor TÁ oo0pk 
Torrpóóv vyiágovre1, On the evidence of all these passages 
ly legitimate 10 conclude that the paradox that doctors hurt 
ayas well known in the fifth and fourth centuries and later, 
a more or less standardized expression of this paradox, of 
the verbs ripvew and «aiew and possibly one or two others of 
e class were an essential part, was widely known.* Whether 
¡rt Heraclitus himself was the author of this standardized version 
least twenty years must have intervened berween Heraclitus" 
Land the writing of the 4gamemnon) is a matter for speculation: 
ms more probable than not that he was, for the quotation from 
sts in little more than a simple statement of the paradox, 
was in itself sufficient to illustrate the point (that in many 
arent opposites simultancously characterize the same object) 
he was presumably trying to make, The fact that all later 
1 of the paradox, except two which probably depend on a 
“unreliable source, imply no criticism whatsoever of doctors 
highly probable that Bywater's text (which is very nearly 
nuscript text) is correct as against Diels; the evidence of the 
'e, which may be a reminiscence of this very saying by 
itus, is particularly strong. 
textual difficultics are not yet exhausted: the last seven words 
polytus” sentence require close examination. Almost all 
including Diels, Reinhardt, Wilamowitz, Kranz and Gigon, 


































































































































y because this provides a basis for Hippolytus 
tion that darkness and light, bad and good, are ty kod Tó 


g later instances cf. Philo de Cherab. 15 Tóv lorpóv xevoDy A tépvew 
Bieyuoróta br* quel TOD vOTOUVTOS, . .. 

ps, 100, the fact that doctors receive a matós for their activities was 
d in 1he standard version: so in the passage quoted from Xenophon 
n the sixth letter, as well as in the fragment. 
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abró. Such an explicit identification, in identical terms, was in fact 
made in another saying of Heraclitus quoted by Hippolytus a few 
lines later, fr. 60 6595 étvco xórrco pia xod our. 1t is quite unnecessary 
to suppose that fr. 58 must have explicitly affirmed that good and 
bad (or particular good and bad things or activities) are tovTá. 
Then there is the positive objection that he words which follow— 
in the ms. reading, Tú dyo04 xal Tás vócous—must specify the 
apparent opposites which are in reality “the same”; tá dyad4 can 
stand (they achieve good, because they cure by these methods) but 
ás vóoous can scarcely be an object of ¿pyazónevor. Wilamowitz, 
Hermes 62 (1927) 278, avoids the necessity of a polar phrase after 
aúrrá hy emending somewhat drastically to tk kad al voúcor: this 
gives the meaning “doing the same things as the diseases themselves”; 
but this is rather weak, for if Hippolytus is right what is required is 
a statement that doctors at the same time do evil (that is, cause 
sufiering) and do good (that is, achieve a cure). Wilamowitz's 
version omits the last term, or leaves it to the imagination. In 454 
Diels accepted the last five words and translated: “d.h. durch ibre 
Gurtaten die Krankheiten nur aufheben”. This does not accord well 
with the reading unblv Gor accepted by Diels, but gives a possible 
sense otherwise, although it does not succeed in making an adequate 
translation of the Greek: this last is probably impossible without 
emendation. Ín any case most authorities, including Diels, have 
taken the last five words (or at any rate the last three) to be an 
addition or gloss, either by Hippolytus himself or his source; this 
does not alter the fact that they should give a grammatically satis- 
factory explanation oftaúrá or some similar word. D. S. Robertson 
suggests that everything after AayBévew, including taUra (ortaurá) 
tpyogónevor, isa later expansion. Thisis attractive; but the obscurity 
ofTá dyada «TA. is only explicable ¿fit isa gloss ontaUra orralrá, 
which would therefore have to belong to the original. As a straight- 
forward explanation from one hand, mrapú. . ,vócous would be extra- 
ordinarily involved as well as partially unnecessary. Of the other 
emendations mentioned in the apparatus Petersen's is the only one 
which is at all plausible, and it gives a very weak sense. 1 tentatively 
suggest modifying Wilamowitz's version so as to keep both terms, 
good and bad, identified in tadrrá: rá dyadx xod rá cd vócos. But 
by preference T adhere, with Bywater and Gomperz, to the 1ms. 
reading roUra (the manuscript, it has been argued above, is very 
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correct for the central part of the quotation); for if the 
word was tard, then some sort of elucidation must have 
given by Heraclitus himself, and 7á «ya04 kol Tás vósous is 
re likely to be a distortion of this than a gloss added by a later 
trer. Yet these words look very like a gloss; therefore 
ly Heraclitus did not give any such elucidation (though such 
ucidation could have been lost), and therefore did not write 
rá, Why should not radra simply refer to réuvovres kal kodovrEs, 
yogóuevor supply the grounds on which the fee is demanded? 
ter verb could be concessive: so Gúbel, Die vorsokratische 
ophie 621f., whose interpretation resembles the present one). 
be that Heraclitus did explain the significance that he attached 
y instance of the method of doctors; but if so iris probable thar 
jation was clearer than any phrase which can have given 
the last five words, though the modification of Wilamowitz's 
ion suggested above cannot be left entirely out of account. 
ct, though, the significance of the instance is self-apparent, and 
he later paraphrases which have already been cited the paradox 
lly allowed to speak for itself. If the saying was originally 
cted with other statements of the relativity of apparent 
tion it would require no special explanarion. Doctors, as was 

own, employed painful methods like cutting and cauteriza- 
by these means they often achieved a cure; therefore what is 

facie bad is seen, in the long run, to be good; therefore bad 
good are in such cases “the same”. Hippolytus, or his source, 
jr that the matter was not sufficiently clear and decided to 
moUra or tavrá—for either word could have been accepted 
stage in the transmission.! 
remains the problem whether Heraclitus explicitly stated 
od and bad were the same, or whether this was a deduction 
“later from his general assertions of the real coincidence of 
ies. Such a deduction is, of course, a legitimate one providing 
bers that Heraclitus was concerned to demonstrate an 
:onnexion or identity, and that “identity” for him did not 
igid connoration of one-ness and inseparability which it 
since Aristotle. Certainly Heraclitus recognized a practical 
























mperz's addition ixBé2owres is unsarisfaciory because “doing good" 
ting out the diseases” are complementary in sense, while any explanation 
mentioned the bad aspect as well as the good, 
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difference between good and bad, and to argue that if good and bad 
are “the same” there is no point in listening to Heraclitus” message 
and following the Logos, since the nature of behaviour is indiflerent, 
is to show a grave lack of historical sense as well as an over-literal 
interpretation of Heraclitus” language. Asa matter of factno explicit 
affirmation that “good and bad are the same” has survived in the 
extant fragments, Yet Aristotle directly attributes this sentiment to 
Heraclitus on more than one occasion, and is followed in this by 
Simplicius. Hippolytus, too, in the preamble to frr. 57 and 58 
quoted in the text above, declares that Heraclitus held the two things 
to be one and the same. But Hippolytus might merely have been 
drawing his own conclusions from the sayings which he was about 
to quotez he might, too, haye been indirectly influenced by 
Aristotle's clear asserrions that Heraclitus made this identification. 
It is apparent, moreover, when one considers the flimsy basis of 
objective fact which underlay many of Aristotle's judgements on 
Presocratic thinkers, that Aristode also was capable of attributing to 
Heraclitus as an explicit identification a conclusion which he himself 
had drawn, not entirely illegitimately perhaps, from the considera- 
tion of other assertions of the coincidence of opposites, The two 
passages in which Aristotle assigned this identification to Heraclitus 
are as follows: 

Top. 9 5, 155b30 810 kai ol koizovres dAdoTplas Bó£as, olov dya- 
Bóv kai kaxóv elvas talón, xoférep 'Hodkderrós por, od Briñóacr uh 
rrapelvor Gua Té auTá TávowTia, oux ds od SoxoUv adrrols roUro, 
GAN dm 00” “Hpénerroy oÚrrcos Marto. 

Phys, Aa, 185h 19 (referring to the Eleatics) SAMA pñv sl TG Myw 
dv Tú byra trávia ds Admov kad ipórriov, róv “Hpaxdebrou Adyov 
ouuPadve Aye arois: radróv ydp tora dyadG xa xoxds slven xod 
dyadó kai uh dyado elvas, dore talmóv tora dyodóv kad ot 
dyadóv, «al Gvdpcrros Kad Írrrros, ko 0% 1repi roU kv slvca $ Adyos 
fotos GAMA Trepi roÚ pnBév, xal Tó Torco8l elvas kal roocpBi Tatrróv, 

The charges that Heraclius denied the law of contradiction, 
repeated also al Mer, N 7, 1012424, are relevant to the imprecise 
expression, but not the real intention, of Heraclitus' assertions of the 
coincidence of opposites; and it is of interest that Aristotle himself 
admitted, at Met. F 3, 1005 b 23, that there was some doubt whether 
Heraclitus should be interpreted as denying the law of contradiction. 
It can be seen from the quotations above that the choice of good and 
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a typical pair of opposites may have been made by Aristotle 
elf, as being a particularly extreme and therefore particularly 
urd example; phrases like “as Heraclitus says” in the Zopica 
do not necessarily mean that an exact quotation or even a 

larly accurate paraphrase is involved. W. D, Ross, Aristotle, 
los 462, supgests that frr. 58-62, for example, underlie this 
hy Aristotle;! we may conclude'that they alone could have 
Mm rise 1o the assertion that Heraclitus declared good and bad to 
though this cannot be proved. On the other hand, one of the 
es of Simplicius” commentary on the Physics in which the 
tificarion of good and bad is mentioned suggests that Simplicius, 
rate, knew of no actual saying by Heraclitus to this effect: 
+ p. 50, 10 Diels (cf. also ibid. p. 82, 20) tO1aUTO: ydp al 
ds “Hpóxderros tóóxel, TO dyolóv kad Tó koxóv els Tadróv 
ouviévas Siknw ófou xad Aúpas. Simplicius went on to say 
Heraclitus “demonstrated the harmonious mixture of the 
ites in the process of becoming”, and to quote Plato Sopñist 
on the diflerence between Empedocles and Heraclitus. 1t is 
clear from this, and from the quotation of the phrase “in the 
of bow and lyre” from fr. 51, that for Simplicius the identi- 
of good and bad was not specifically asserted by Heraclitus 
implicit in the general assertion of the well-known fr. 51 
lios behind the Platonic passage 100) that “that which tends 
also tends together; there is a hermonia strerching in both 
¡ons, as there is in a bow and a lyre”. Tf Simplicius had known 
sitive assertion of the identity of good and bad he would have 

it, and not a mere generalization from which that identity 
ht be deduced. Of course, the fact that Simplicius did not know 
an assertion does not prove that no such assertion was ever 
by Heraclitus; it does increase a pre-existing doubt, 


added thut the whole doctrine of flux, in Aristotle's view, probably 
d the denial of the law of contradic but Cherniss, 86 n. 363, rightly 

out that at, for example, Met. 8, ror2b 26 Aristorle held that £ every- 
is in motion norking (not everytliing) is true; while shortly before, ar 17, 
24, he had said that Heraclitus' argument that things are and are no: made 
true. The Physics passage leads to the same conclusión that all 
are true (though this results in cheir being undtv rather than Ev); there- 
in horh these cases Aristotle's criticisms of Heraclitus are based upon 
'doctrine of the relativity of opposites and nor upon thar of universal 
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To return in conclusion to fr. 58: this fragment, pared of probable 
additions, simply adduces an evident and picturesque instance of 
a process which can be truthfully described at one and the same time 
in quite opposed ways, according as the observer takes a long or 
a short view. These descriptions could be “harmful-benefñicial” or 
*painful-pleasant”: the simple opposition “good-bad' cówld be 
applied here, as it could be applied to the instances in frr. 61, 13, 9: 
it has been so applied by whoever added the words rá «yadx kai 
ás vócous, and Hippolyrus took this instance to be a useful example 
of the identification by Heraclitus of good and bad. That Heraclitus 
believed that from one point of view (and the most sublime one) all 
differentiations, including moral ones, involved error, is not in 
doubt; one only has to refer to the words of fr. 102, “To god all 
things are beautiful and good and just; but men have supposed some 
things to be unjust, others just'. But his normal method, where only 
the human standard is in question, was to rely on concrete instances 
of the coincidence, in certain circumstances, of various pairs of 
opposites. In other circumstances the coincidence of a particular 
pair might not be so marked, or might even be entirely absent; that 
good and bad were not always the same, for example, is shown by 
the very fact that Heraclitus saw fit to rebuke his fellow=men for not 
secing the truth in the shape of the Logos. Thus the likelihood is 
that he never made the general assertion of such an identity attributed 
to him by Aristotle unless it was in terms like those of fr. 102. 
Aristotle, here as elsewhere, drew his own conclusions, while 
Hippolytus chose fr. 58 as an apt instance of a doctrine which, after 
Aristotle, was habitually attributed to Heraclitus. 






















fer fr. 58) Straight 100, he says, and twisted are the same. Of 







hing of the instrument called the serew in the fuller's shop ds straight 


tays, and the same (f. 60 follows). 
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lytus Reficracio 1x, 1o, 4 (p. 243 Wendland) (post fe. 58) rad 
BÉ, pnoí, kal opeplov 70 avró tor. ypacpéwv,' qnoiv, ódd 
nal axoA) (1 100 ópyóvou ToÚ kahouévou xoxAlou tv Tú: 
(0? mepiopopí súbeia koi oxodm: ávco yáp óuoÚ xod kúxAC 
erond): pla ori, rol, xal $ abrí (seq. fr. 60). 

cow cod; ypágcoo Tannery; ypopelo Muilach; yvagtwv Duncker, 
der, Zeller; yuageloo Bernays, Dieis, Kranz..— 2 ypoquico cod.; yvaqulep 
omnes recentiores. 3 mepiéxeras cod.; mepildueros Mullach; 





llpxera: Roeper, Diels, Kranz. 





[or, of writers], ke says, the way is straight and crooked (rhe 





voked; for it moves upwards and in a circle together): it is one, 





has given rise to a grear deal of disagreement, although 
emendations were accepted by Diels and now seem to have 
d general approval. The second yvagels» must, 1 think, be 
the serew-press was likely enough to be found in the fuller's 
where it was used for the final pressing of the cloth. Other 
¡here it was commonly employed were the olive=press and 
press, no word for which could give rise to the ms. 
lo» + it is also obvious hat no word with the root ypap- could 
ected with the koxAlas. 

“the other hand, the emendation of ypaqicov to the first 
id instance of yvagric is impossible; not so much because of 
sion of tv (which is itself difíiculo), or the vagueness of the 
in the fuller's shop” if the reference is to a special machine 
tshop, but because the screw-press, of whatever kind, was not 
in Heraclitus' time or indeed until the time of Archimedes 
earliest; and no other conceivable part of the fuller's shop 






ch a press is portraved in a wall-paiating in a fuller's shop at Pompeii; 
u Pompeji in Leben u, Kunst" (Leipaig, 1900) 388, fig. 229» 
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except the screw-press (and particularly the serew itself) could be 
relevant as an example of straight and crooked motions in the same 
object. Zeller, admittedly, and at first Diels (see his discussion of the 
fragment in Herakleicos”, to which he referred in all editions of FS, 
as did Kranz in DK), thought not of the screw-press but of the 
*Krempelwalze”, that is, a cylinder with spikes or combs on its outer 
surface which was rolled along the cloth to card it. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be no evidence that eylindrical carding combs were 
used in the Greck fuller's shop—normally these combs were flat, 
and were rubbed along the surface of the cloth, held in the hand. 
Hesychius gives kvápou Blknv against vasto, but, as Diels noted, 
this is by no means decisive, and in any case says nothing about 
cylinders. Finally, it is significant that whoever added the explana- 
tion in parentheses, whether Hippolytus or a predecesor, definitely 
took yvapeiov to refer to the xoxAlas (which here must be the screw- 
press) and not to any kind of roller. Nor did any activity of fullers 
themselves obviously exemplify a “straight and crooked way”; 
D. S. Robertson suggests that some movement of their arm is 
meant, but though yvapécov is a simple restoration this does nor 
seem quite adequate; for one thing no such movement can be 
imagined.! 

The evidence that the screw in general and the screw-press in 
particular was not known to Heraclitus is well summed up by 
A, G, Drachmann in his article in RE, Supplb. vi, s.v. Schraube. 
The invention of the xoxMos is attributed to Árchimedes by Moschio 
ap. Athenaeum 5, 208 (cf. Strabo 17, 807 and 819); Diodorus T, 345 
y, 37. These authorities tell how Archimedes used his koxAías for 
raising water for irrigation purposes in Egypt; Moschio adds that 
by means ofa screw-windlass the inventor by himself shifted the ship 
of Hiero, Thus what Archimedes invented was not simply an applied 
form of the screw, it was the screw itselí—as is unmistakably 
suggested ly the use of the unqualified word koxAios in the above 
passages. It was the so-called “endless* screw, which turns on a gear- 


Y koxAlos is used for a simple roller by Bito, p. 47, 4 Weschers but 
vis is a very loose usage, and nor one likely to be known by a layman like 
our glossator. koxAlos, originally meaning a snail with a spiral shell, came 
o be used for any kind of spiral, but especially the mechanical screw; it is 
extraordinary if it was early used to decibea shape that is not spiral in some 
way. - 
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d not inside a nut or female screw. The female screw was 
ted until later, and Hero described a method for making it 
which show that it was something new in his time: Mech. 
$, 19, 21.! The key passage on the use of serew-presses, in which 
¡le serew mustwork in a fixed female screw, is Pliny V,H.xvm, 
translation after Drachmann, * Ancient Oil Mills and Presses”, 
bo Vidensk. Selskab. Archacol. Meddel. 1, 1 (1932) 50£.): 'Our 
¡ers drew them (sc. the press-beams] down by means of ropes 
her dhongs and handspikes. Within the last 100 years there 
ime into use presses invented in Greece, spars with furrows 
round them in a spiral, some people putting handles on the 
making the spar lift up chests of stones, which is very 
. Within the last 22 years it has been discovered how to 
li shorter presses and smaller press-houses, with a shorter 
raighht io the middle, bearing down with full weight from 
+ on the lid laid on the gra; . + The three stages noted here 
he windlass-and-lever press; the screw-and-lever press; and the 
plescrew press. According to Pliny, then, the first use of the 
in Tralian presses was c. 25 n.c., and the invention of the idea 
cannot have long preceded this: the direct-screw press 
e Pompeii wall-painting mentioned above, p. 97 n. 1) was 
Y about a.b. 50. This type of press necessitated a proper 
ale screw, and is the only type which could be described by tlie 
koxAlas: for in a lever press the screw was not an 
or indeed very noticeable part of the machine. (Naturally 
er's press is of the same type as the wine=-presses described by 
)rachmann 85 remarks that the direct screw appears to have 
in antiquity only for oil, wine, and fuller's presses.) 
y, Pour Histoire de la Science Heliéne* 204, pointed out in 
line that no serew mechanism was known before Archimedes; 
rdinary that this point has been so often neglected. 
y's own explanation of the passage, however, is far from 


































































































































first crude auemprar making a standing part through which the serew: 
was perhaps made by the doctor Andreas, 4 comemporary of Archi- 
ho died e. 217 1.c.; he invented a bone-serting clamp which was worked 
% + see Oribasius Coll. Med. 49, 4, 55, and a. similar surgical 
ve, Real Mus. Borbonico 14 (Naples, 1852) pl. 36, hgs. 1-2. la 
e a comparacively small force was applied; this type of makeshift 
Ile gcrew would not be strong enough to operate a heavy press. 
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plausible: he thought that Heraclitus had simply said ó80s eU8eta 
xadl oxoAh ula torl kad $ ari, and that some copyist wrote ypápow 
or perhaps even ypapéwv (most unlikely), meaning *writing as 
follows”, as a variation of pnol and to show that Heraclitus” actual 
words are to follow: pnot somehow was left in the text as well. The 
parentheses contain two stages of gloss or commentary, both 
subsequent to the original copyist who wrote ypápaw or ypapéwv. 
“The first interpolator misinterpreted ypapécov as being the genitive 
plural of ypapeús, and introduced ypaqric to account for this, 
thinking that Heraclitus was thinking of the motion of a pencil; 
the second interpolator could make nothing of ty 7% ypapela «TA. 
and so added his own explanation, % toÚ ópyávou Toú xohoupivou 
xoxhiou: whether or not he read yvageig? he certainly thought that 
the screw was meant. This whole account with its three separate 
stages of confusion is too complex to be readily acceptable, although 
it contains useful suggestions; but Tannery's interpretation of the 
words he assigns to Heraclitus as referring to the physical exchanges 
of matter, the straight path being, for example, the direct change 
fire-carth, the crooked path being the indirect change into carth by 
the intermediate stage of water, is quite untenablez see on the next 
fragment, where it is shown that even the interpretation of the much 
simpler “way up and down' in terms of physical exchanges is 
probably wrong. 

It is quite unlike Heraclitus to haye said that “the straight and 
crooked way is the same”, with purely general application: in other 
fragments he either limits the identification of particular opposites 
to a special instance, or, as in fer. 67, 88, he gives a list of several 
opposites and then adds a reason for considering them to be really 
the same. Ir is true that in fr. 60 he appears to have asserted simply 
that 6865 ávco kérrco is one and the same; but here the specification of 
ó86s limits the identification of ávc and xérreo to one particular 
instance or group of instances: the path (straight line) berween a 
higher and a lower point (or a nearer and a farther one) is the same, 
whichever way itis traversed, In the present fragment, on the other 
hand, the crooked path and the straight path must follow a different 
course; they are the same in so far as they are followed concurrently 
by the same thing. In short, Heraclitus must here have qualified 
0665 in some way, and presumably the word ypaqécov in our ms. 
represents this qualificarion. Ir has been seen that emendation to 
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¡f yvap- are out of the question; Mullach's ypapelos may be 
but this word is not otherwise found before the fourth 

10. Is the ms. reading quite impossible? ypagécov could be 
itive plural of ypapeus: but again, this word does not occur 
the fourth century with the meaning “writer”, which is the 
ning which would give a possible sense here. In occur- 
before Xenophon the word only means “painter”, but the 
of extant examples of the sense “writer” could be accidental. 
raight and crooked way” would thus be the line as a whole 
individual letters (see p. 102): H. Lloyd-Jones ingeniously 
that Boustrophedon inscriptions are meant, but the instance 
lld then be too specialized for the general term ypagécov. 
natively, ypapécov might be the genitive plural of the neuter 
ypágos. Only two instances of this noun are mentioned in 
¿four others should be added. All occurrences are in inscriptions 
the Peloponnese. Five are to be found in Collitz Sammnl. d. 
Dialekt-Inschrificn, NOS. 1151, 193 1156, 25 1156, 35 1157, 63 
1. These are all Elean inscriptions, most of them early (sixth 
y 1.c.), found at Olympia. In addition there is a late fourth- 
-p.C. inscription relating to Arcadian Orchomenos, ZG 5(2), 
van Herwerden, Lex. Gr. Suppl. A 323, s.v. ypágos, gives the 
meaning “lex” in citing these instances; but in three cases at 
the word, in the plural, means “writings' or letters”, and 
to the material record of the decrece and not to its content, The 
case is the last of the Elean inscriptions noted above 
95 Tod Greek Historical Inscriptions no. 5), the well-known 
of an alliance berween the Eleans and Heracans in the sixth 
y 5.c. At the end of the decree comes a curse against anyone 
'es the inscription: Al Sé Tip TA ypárpea ral xa BaMtorro..... 
1 Evéxorro Tóó: rad” Eyponévcor. Tod translates: “And 
injure this writing. . .he shall be liable to the sacred fine 
written.” There can be no doubt that ypápea here refers to the 
al record of the decree, and does not mean “lex'; it might 
“letters”, Artic ypáupara. The same sense is necessary in 

her archaic Elean decrece, no. 1151, 19 above, where the formula 
similar. So too in the Arcadian inscription, of which 
y 18-19 read: ypógea yediyovoos xaQ[to JO [01]. The general sense 
: Having written down the writings, they are to put them in 
ypáqea here must surely have the same sense as ypawy- in 
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the verb, and refer to the actual record in letters engraved on stone 
(though cf. ypaqhv yodgeaten in Artic, where ypeoh means 
“indictment”). In the other instances ypápos does mean “law” or 


“decree”,asin 157, 5 above:xa(r) To ypápos. Now the difficulty of 


accepting ypapécv as the genitive plural of yeógos, in the fragment, 
is obviously that this word is only found in Peloponnesian inscrip- 
tions and looks like being a Peloponnesian dialeci-form. But the 
facts thar all the early instances of it come from Olympia, where as 
it happens a great number of archaio bronze tablets were found; no 
such find of early inscriptions has been made anywhere in Lonia, and 
ivis perfectly possible thar the word was used also in Tonic; from its 
form there is no reason to suppose that it is particularly Peloponne- 
sian. The absence of Lonian evidence does not seem a sufficient 
reason for rejecting it from the fragment of Heraclitus. 

Wirh the meaning “letters” or “things writen? ypaqécov gives an 
excellent sense: the pen proceeds in a mean course along a straight 
line, but on the way it makes many convolutions in the construction 
of the separate letters; thus the “way” or * pata” of letters can be said 
to be both straight and crooked.! This is almost identical, indeed, 
with the sense given if ypapiow means “of writers': in the one case 
the object, in the other the agent is specified; thar is all. Neither 
interpretation is free from difficulty, but each is preferable to any 
interpretation possible with any other reading, and I believe that the 
manuscript reading is certainly correct. Ín this case what Heraclitus 
wrote was utterly misunderstood by some later transmitter, who 
instead of ypapécov understood yvapicov or yvagel. In the paren- 
theses there seems to be litule doubt thar the fuller's screw is in 
question but it seems unnecessary to postulate two separate inter- 
polators, as Tannery does. Mullach ad fr. seemed to think that the 
instance of writing was understood by the interpolator, who added 
on his own account the different instance from the fuller's press; 
this is again improbable, Thus all we can say is that ar some time 


Y This is somewhar similar to what Mullach meant when, in explanation of 
his reading ypapelep, he wrote: Nam stili circumversio recta et curva est, 
siquidem a scribente simul sursum arque in orbem Nectitur? Tannery, (oe. cit, 
thinks thar the interpolator (of ypageíe in the ms.; not Heraclitus) had a 
diffecent idea in his mind, of twirling a pencil in one's fingers at the same time 
as drawing ic along the line, in order to keep the point sharp. This is very 
far-ferched. 
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¡he invention of the screw-press, therefore after e. 50 .0. at the 
“and before the writing of the Paris ms. of Hippolytus, this 
lation was made. The probability is, one might suppose, 
ippolytus himself was responsible for it. As for the retention 
1r ms, of ypapicov, which we take to be the original and correct 

either the interpolator's version of Heraclitus” saying 
contained the corruption yvagéww or yvagele as first word, 
his interpolation was later incorporated in a version which also 
5 to the correct reading; or the interpolator simply ignored 
and gave his own interpretation of what Heraclitus had in 






































ous corroboration of Heraclitus” identification of straight 
Jked occuzs in Apuleius' version of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
) 21 (p. 157 Thomas) “namque [sc. natura] uvidis arida et 
s fammida, velocibus pigra, directis obligua confudit 
jue ex omnibus et ex uno omnia iuxta Heraclitum constituit”. 
passage follows fr. 10, but the Greek text lacks the second 
brence to Heraclirus, which is probably due to Apulcius. Before 
quotation of that fragment there occurred, not attributed to 
tus, a number of practical instances of the way in which 
e achieves agreement out of opposites. These instances may 
ed from a follower of Heraclitus, for some of them also 
n de victu 1, 12-24, the author of which uses some unmis- 
y Heraclitean material. In both places (de mundo 5, 396b17; de 
23) the instance of ypopuomixí occurs, but in each case the 
xemplified is not the presence of both straight and crooked 
in the act of writing but the fact that a single rÉxvn, depends 

¡he combination of opposites (in this case, opposite shapes).! This 
no help in determining further what particular case Heraclitus 
¿mind when he said that straight and crooked were the same. 
at these were commonly thought of as obvious opposites is 
icated by their presence (sv04 od kaprúdov) in the Pythagorean 
“of ten basic oppositions given by Aristotle at Met. A 5, 9862 


































































































could reasonably be doubted whether pía tori kal fi avrrí) really 
as to Heraclitus, or whether these words were supplicd by 
olytus from fr. 60, which he quotes immediately afterwards; 


de vicru 1, 14 yvoqtes are mentioned; not for their use of the press or 
pelwalze, but because “by illtreating they make stronger”. 
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FR. 59 


there the Tonic form durí suggests that the whole phrase “oneand the 
same* is original, and indeed the sentence would be incomplete 
withoutit. In fr. 59, however, the only lonic form isoxoMñ, and the 
statement ypopécv 6505 suba «al oxoAm [sc. tori] would be 
complete in itself. The fact that Hippolytus interpolated gnot in the 
doubtful phrase is no indication of authenticity: he frequently uses 
noi to introduce obvious paraphrases, as in his introductory para- 
phrase here: xad ev0v 8, gnol, xal orpeadv.... (ef. also Reinhardt 
Hermes “77 (1942) 22 0. 3). Since the doubiful phrase is formally 
assigned to Heraclitus, and there is no special reason for rejecting it, 
T have retained it in the text; 1 prefer, however, to punctuate strongly 
after oxok and make the first clause complete in itself The 
parallelism in form between fer, 59 and 60 as they stand in Hippo- 
lytus has led to the assumption that the two ó8ol are “the same” in 
the same way; but there is a slight difference, as will be shown under 
fr. 60. In the case of fr, 59 there can be no doubt that the argument 
is relative; the saying presents yet another example of how, in a 
special case, what are conventionally counted as irreconcilable 
opposites are found to inhere at one and the same moment in the 
same activity. The writing instrument follows an actual course 
which is twisted and irregular; its mean course, however, is a straight 
line. Even if the reading yvagéwv or yvagele were right and the 
reference were to a carding-roller or even a serew-press, the import 
of the fragment would remain roughly the same. The exar 
not be thought to provide very strong support for the theory of the 
underlying unity of opposites; but to Heraclitus and his con- 
temporarics the observation was fresher than it is to us. 
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depends upon the interpretation given at Diog. L. 1x, 8-9, a pi 




































60 
(691) 


ppolytus Refutario 1x, ro, 4 (p. 243 Wendland) (post fr. 59) Kal 
boo kod Tó kórro £v domi koi Tó ouTÓ: ód0s dvw xóro pla 
dut" (seq. fr. 61). 

Y wrf cod. 





The 


ler fr. 59) And the up and the down is one and 1he same thing: 
up and doven is one and the same (fr. 61 follows). 





What the words printed in heavy type are intended as a quotation 
om Heraclitus is shown by the Tonic form dur, as well as by the 
of toi and the succinct expression in general. The saying was 
buted to Heraclitus by many different post-Aristotelian sources; 
ippolytus gives what appears to be the most original form, and 
ss this saying among others of which the evident authenticity 
that he had access to a reliable collection of extracts from 
'Mernclitus. Most modern scholars have accepted the view that the 
'upward and downward paths referred to here are the paths which 
matter follows in the change of the cosmos from fire to sea to earth 
Wownward) and from earth to sea to fire (upward). This view 
age 
Wlerived from Theophrastus. Theophrastus was evidently convinced 
Alar fr. 31 (describing the *turnings” of fire) included the process of 
'Wosmogony; but that Heraclitus cannot have envisaged or described 
Auch a process is adequately shown by fr. 30 alone, see p. 311. Those 
llo were aware of this difficulty turned, for the most part, to the 















ew that the *ways' or “paths” in this fragment refer to the 
Murnings” or “exchanges” of fire for other forms of matter—a 
ss in which Heraclitus did in fact believe. That no more general 
pplication of the words of the fragment was sought was due, 
pp imably. to an assumption like that expressed by Gigon 67, that 
Mhe nature and frequency of the citation [sc. of fr, 60] shows that it 
htood in an important physical context”. But Karl Reinhardt, whose 
nterpretation of this fragment 1 for the most part accept, has pointed 
dut (Hermes 77 (1942) 1611.) that no. Jools diia oia 











FR. 60 


were oflered by ancient critics, of which three were not strictly 
“physical” at all. 

(1) Tertullian adv. Marcionem 11, 28 *Quid enim ait Heraclitus 
ille tenebrosus? eadem via sursum et deorsum.'—Tertullian, perhaps 
not very seriously, takes this to imply that the same argument can 
be used in two different ways. 

(2) Philo de somn. 1, 24, 156 xcl 6865 Tis RO” torriv Gvco kad kórro> 
Tóv dvépcrrelo Tipacyudro», doróros kod dvibpúros xpeuton 
cuvtuxicas.... Cf. idem, de vit. Mos. 1, 6, 31. By Philo the way up 
and down is applied to the variability of human fortunes; Heraclitus 
is not mentioned by name, but the 6865 occurs in the first passage, 
while the second has a possible reminiscence of fr. 52,TÚxnS. ..Eveo xad 
Kérro rá évdpómera merrevovons. Perhaps this interpretation derives 
from Plato Philebus 434 .. «sol oopol pao: del yap Srravra évco 
ze kad kórroo pel (of changes of feeling); so also ibid. 438, There is 
no mention of the $565, but pet could refer specifically to Heraclitus. 

(3) The Neoplatonists, recalling perhaps Plato Rep. 5171 Thv Tñs 
wuxñs ávodov, and Gorg. 4934 uerarirrrem dico xérreo (of the soul), 
evidently took the “way up and down' to refer to the journeys of 
the soul. So Iamblichus ap. Stobaeum £el. 1, 39 (1, 378 Wachsmuth) 
in explanation of Plotinus Enn. 1v, 8 (see fr. 84): Hpáxderros . . .OBóv 
Te Éivco Kad «dro Bierropevecdo: Tás yuxds ÚnElAnpE.. . . 

(4) We know from Theophrastus Phys. op. fr. 1 that Theophrastus 
attributed to Heraclitus successive processes of world-becoming and 
world-destruction: rroist SE xad Táfw tiva xal xpóvov Hpriaévov Tñs 
oÚ xócuou peragoWis xorrá mva eluapuévnv dváyxny. But nothing 
is said there which confirms that zhis jeraBok involved a 6505 Sua 
xéro. Here we must scrutinise Diog. L. 1x, 8-9 (part of Diogenes” 
detailed, Theophrastean account), which is printed on p. 328. lt 
is hard to determine how far koi Thv petofoAhv óbóv évco kérroo, 
tóv Te kóouov yiveod xoT” oriv refers to cosmogonical, and 
how far to cosmological changes. What precedes these words 
(cf. pp. 328, 24) certainly refers to cosmogony and ecpyrosis; 
while ylvso9c1 Se ávadupióoas TA. (p. 2701.) certainly describes 
cosmological-meteorological processes. The answer is, 1 think, 
that the kind of change which leads to yéveois continues in the 
world of our experience. In other words, tóv Te kóopov yiveoda 
korT” aurñv (sc. ó50v divo réro, rather than perafodv) applies 
to the cosmological continuation of the cosmogonical process: 
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FR. 60 


pievov yáp To TrÚp téuypalveadar «TA., though it probably 
ints Theoplirastus” extension of the application of fr. 31 to 
hs and p00pá of the world, also describes the weather-process, 
iy to this char “the way up and down” should probably be 
hied. To: recapitulate: the cosmos is continually changing 

hen it has come into being; and it is this process of change 
h underlies its cycles of destrucrion and becoming. Lis 
cal change in general which seems to be called “way up and 
this physical change is involved in the cosmic cycle, but the 
and down' cannot itself be described as identical with this 
'urther, just before the first mention in Diogenes of the “way 
down” came the statement char “of the opposites, the one 
10 becoming is called war and strife, the one leading to 
is called agreement and peace... .*. Now it is strange if 
:tus ascribed rwo different names to the process of world- 
eg which he thought he found in Heraclitus, and called it 
and strife? and “the way up and down”. But if he had 
d “the way up and down” as a description of general 
ological change, this would account for he popularity of 
:pretation (= (5) below) with the doxographical sources. 
ame kind of material alteration but on a much larger scale was 
d in the cosmic processes of becoming and passing away into 
e óñ0i were only accidentally involved in these large-scale 
to which Theophrastus attached the terms (doubtless used 
aclitus to express something entirely different) *war and 
and “agreement und peace”. 1f this is so, then interpretation 
ally disappears and Theophrastus adhered to 
the commonest ancient interpretation of fr. 60, according to 
ch the “vay up and down? represents the cosmological changes 

between fire, water and earth, as in fr. 31. So Cleomedes 
eiro. corp. 1, 11 (p. 112 Ziegler) (after Posidonius according, 
hardt, Poseidonios 200; Hermes 77 (1942) 17) +... tv uéper 
[sc. $ y] ávridauPévovod tiva Ex "re áépos xal ¿E cúpavol. 
éiveo kórro, pnolv ó "Hpdncderros, 51 SAns oúcias Tpérmeodar 
yy regurvios «TA.; Maximus Tyr. Or. 41, 4 HetaBoAi 
opárreow ol yevégecos, ¿May iv ÓBdv divo kal kórco korrá róv 
errov (cf. 1o, 5); Philo de act. mundi 21, 109 . . .TÁ OTOoIgEla 
óopou Trals cis ¿Mika perafioAads. . .BoAIxEÚOvTa del «ai ri 
Mw ó5óv ¿wc kod xórroo ouvexós duelfovra. Cf. also Cicero 
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FR. 60 


N.D. 33, 11, 84 (probably also from Posidonius, but not attributed 
specifically to Heraclitus); Marc, Aur. v1, 17, To these passages should 
beadded another, of pre-Theophrastean date, in which the 65% is nor 
actually mentioned: de victu 1, 5 (this statement is the opening sentence 
of the first of the chapters in which reworked Heraclitean material 
is found) Xopel Sé Távro kal Bela Kad dvdpdymva diveo Kad Kórreo 
dueiPóneva, Here xcopel (a reminiscence of the Platonic phrase at 
Crat. 40242—On the question of the date of de víctu, see p. 273 it 
probably helongs to the later fourth century) may suggest a 565: 
but no more may be implied by vc xal xérreo than in the expressions 
ávo kal xórro peúyem (Aristophanes Acharn. 21); 6. Te kai x. xuróv 
(idem, Knights 866); €. k. ouyyeiv (Euripides Bacehae 349). No 
direct reference to fr. 60 need be intended. 

Gigon, pp. 67 and 103, objected both to the cosmogonical and the 
cosmological interpretations (corresponding; to (4) and (5) above) on 
the grounds that neither the scheme in Diogenes (fire-water-earth- 
water="the rest”) nor that in fr. 31 itself (fire=sea-earth-sea-prester) 
presents “ways up and down” (earth being the most downward 
extreme) which are really identical.* Gigon, therefore, considering 
that the fragment must have some kind of physical application, 
applied it to the changes soul-water-earth=water-soul in fr. 36, 
which he considered to show a more complete cycle than fr. 31. This 
psychological interpretation of fr. 60 is of course entirely gratuitous; 
it rests on at least three false assumptions (that the fragment must 
have had a physical application; that “the same” in Heraclitus implies 
absolute identity; and that some of the *turnings' in fr. 31 are 
radically different from the others), and in addition does not at all 
accord with the most obvious interpretation of fr. 36 (p. 340£.). 
Gigon's observation that in any case “ways up and down” are not 
*the same” in the sense that the single ó5ós of fr. 59, viewed from two 
different aspects, is “the same”, is of greater interest: although 3t ¿s 
not as original as he believed, for Zeller, ZN 854. 1, said something, 
very similar. G, Calogero, Giornale Critica della Filosofía Iraliana 17 
(1936) 213 n. 1, refers to Gigon's objection and explains thar the 
apparent difficultyis due to the fact hat Hippolytus, by juxtaposing 

* That they do not exemplify for Gigon, if not the kind of “identity” ahar 
he requires, at least equivalence (cf. G. Vlastos CP 42 (1947) 165 n. 98), is due 
to difficulties of his own making in the interpretation of the final, Le. the fiery, 
stage of the transformations of matter, 
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FR. 60 


ngs of slightly diflerent application, persuaded modern 
10 take “the same” in an identical sense in each case, just as 
|ytus himself appears to have thought that Heraclitus was 
ing TÓ étvco with Tó kérrco. It was noted on fr. 59 above that 
ords pia tori kal $ avr there might belong 10 Hippolytus 
the model of this fr. 60) rather than to Heraclitus. Tt was also 
ed out that while in that fragment the limitation of the identi- 
of opposites to one particular case, which one expects in 
single instances, was provided by the word ypagtwv, here it is 
in the word d86s itself: it is not “up” and “down” as such 
are being identified, but the 6865 (in the singular, note) which 
these two extremes. 
Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 161t., who, after pointing out 
iversity of the ancient interpretations of fr. 60 and the short- 
dness of modern critics in clinging to merely one or two of 
interpretations, asked the question: “Ist der “Weg” ein Bild, 
eichnis, oder eine Lehre??” Hippolytus quotes the saying by 
“as an example of the coincidence for Heraclitus o£a particular 
opposites. So too in the Heraclitizing late Hippocratic work 
trimento 45 a similar statement stands by itself and not in 
m to cosmological changes; itis conceivable that Marc. Aur. vi, 
to the same saying, although the passage mentions neither 
5 nor theó8%5. Certainly itis “up? and “down” in general, 
ot in reference to any particular process, which are identified 
er with other contrarics in Lucian's parody of Heraclitus, Vir. 
14 +. «al tor rooUró TÉpyIs derepypln, yvGors deyvocín, piya 
) vo kérrco. These parallels, inconclusive in themselves, added 
2 fact that Hippolytus (and so, presumably, his reliable source) 
fr. 60 among other fragments which clearly have as their only 
the assertion that in certain cases, and perhaps for differing 
apparent opposites are really connected as extremos of the 
'continuum, persuade me to accept Reinhardt's contention that 
entiis complete in itself as a relativistic statement devoid of 
physical application.* 























imight add as an argumentum ex silentio against the physical imer= 
on of the “way up and down" the fact that, df material change had been 
in this way by Heraclitus, one would have expected Aristotle to have 

it ar Phys. O 3, 253 b 9, where che reference is 10 the supporters 
rsal and perpctual motion—particularly, ir may be assumed, the 
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FR, 60 


Reinhardt continued his exposition of this fragment by pointing 
out that the words áve» kárro> can mean “from and to” as well as “up 
and down”, and that if this is the case here then the relativistic and 
non-physical interpretation becomes the only acceptable one: for 
change from sky to sea to carth and back again, in fr. 31, would 
presumably be expressed in terms of “up and down” rarher than 
“from and to”. Wilamowitz, in his commentary on the /erakles, 
v. 953, remarked that there dv xóro meant simply “to and fro”: so 
too in Acharnians 21, already cited, of people trying to dodge the 
crimson rope. To these and kindred examples 1 would add thar 
Plato Rep. 6131 shows clearly that in the stadium vd xérco referred 
to the starting-point, tá ávo to the turning-point. A similar sense 
is implicit in expressions like 4 ávco 6565 in Herodorus (v, 15; VI, 
128), meaning “the road away (from the coast), or inland?; or 
éívoBos meaning “journey inland* in three out of the four instances 
in Herodotus (V, 503 V, $13 Y, 54); or dvcotépco meaning *farther out 
to sea' (VII, 130; VII, 132) and kóro» meaning “the seaward sector” 
of the mainland; that is, “towards me” in the eyes of a maritime 
Greek) at 1, 7251, 177; VI, 217. Reinhardt also compares the words 
already quoted from de victu 1, 5, diveo xérco GperPópeva, with those 
which occur later in the same chapter: porrdwrow éxelvcov dde 
TÓvSt re keios. He refers to the example of men sawing, quoted more 
than once in the same treatise, eg. (in a particularly Heraclitizing 
context) at 1, 16 TÉrTOovES tplowreg Ó pl bet ó Be Zhxer*. . mezóvrco 
dc Éprres, TÓ Bl kdrrco. But here the language is difficule; “to and 
fro? for ávco ... .kérro» would suit the idea which follows, “by doing 
less (i.e. by alternately letting the saw slide away) they do more", 
but on the other hand >riézc means *press down' if anything, and 
not merely *push* or “pull', asit would have to if only the horizontal 
motion of the saw were in question, 


Heracliteans: "pds 00 kafmep cÚ Broplzovzas rola xivnow Alyovow, 1 mécos, 
06 xadrmóy drravrñoos. This statement is particularly surprising if Heraclitus 
hinseelf had defined cosmic motion in terms of whar might appear to be absolute 
“up' and *down'—in which Aristoule, in this part of the Páysics, was especially 
interested. | derive this argument chiefly from Zeller, ZN 800 and 855 nn. ln 
the larrer discussion Zeller was particularly criticizing: Lassalle, who (1, 128; 
173 E.) even imterpreted te Way us referring to periodical changes butween 
Being and Not-being. Not even trévicow BÉ raMiuzporrás dom kódeudos in 
Parmenides fr. 6 means this; in any case riáeudos here is a very far ery from 
the 6545 of Heraclitus. 
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even though iris perfectly possible that óB05 áwwo kérrco in the 
it means “way from and to”, it remains clear that divo and 
could at any time bear their primary sense of *up” and “down”; 
d there is nothing to show that they do not do so here. Each 
is at liberty to place upon the words whichever of these two 
stations he thinks best, and in so doing he will not alter the 
import of the saying. What he will alter is the image by 
of which this import is transmitted; for the evidence of the 
extant fragments shows that in these short statements of the 
ence of a single pair of opposites Heraclitus preferred the 
x perceptible example to the abstract generalization. lt is 
ori more probable that, if the words of this fragment are 
le of either a concrete or an abstract meaning, then the 
is the one that Heraclitus had in mind. Now a concrete 
tation is possible whether the words vc kórc mean “up 
wn? or “from and to”. Tn the latter case one thinks of expres- 
like those quoted above from Herodotus; cf. Xenophon Anaó. 
8, and kindred usages in LSJ s.v. ávco, 11, 1£. (On the other 
ar Plato Rep. 621 0%) ávw 6505 means “the upward road” (here, 
soul), not “the road inland” or “the road away”.) Presumably 
land? meaning depended on the fact that xp river meant away 
the coast.* It was only in Asia Minor that the rivers were large 
and the hinterland sufficiently unkaown (to the Greeks) to 
this kind of geographical direction a common one; thus it 
most frequently in Herodotus, and in parts dealing with Asia 
so too in the Anabasis. Obviously, then, the lonian 
tus might have adopted the same usage; but two considera- 
wejgh against this possibility here: (1) since évwo and kórrco 
also mean “north” and “south” it is unlikely that they would 
by themselves in a purely directional sense, for dis would 
ambiguity; (2) it may be the case (though there is nor enough 
for proof) that while 4 ávco 6565 could mean “the inland 
, 4 6505 dvco or simply 6505 Svco would tend to mean “the 
ard road'. The double expression Gvco kárco, with its separate 
ished sense of “to and fro”, complicates the final decision. 
own feeling is that the expression means, in this fragment, “the 
up and the road down* (to abandon, for the sake of clarity, 
Cf Hdt 1, 155 dvomdiovn deco Dadáooms dv. The land, as well as its 
% E “up country". 
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FR. 60 


the striking brevity of the original —*road up down, one and the 
same”). Calogero, op. cit. 212-15, has pointed out that there are 
many modern examples of the same hill being called opposite things 
by the people who live at opposite ends of it: to those who live on 
top itis “the road down', to those at the bottom it is “the road up”. 
Italian, for example, distinguishes the two aspects of “slope”, and so 
in die same city some parts of the same hill are named *discesa”, 
others “salita”, depending entirely on who did the naming. Thar 
there were such paths in the Ephesus of Heraclitus, connecting two 
separate communities and having two separate names, is probable 
enough (although Calogero's examples from late Ephesian inscrip- 
tions, 214 n. 1, are not good evidence). lt may be that Heraclitus 
noticed the opposition in name and the identity of the ding named, 
and deduced from this that the opposition was a relative one— 
relative to observers in different circumstances.* More simply he may 
have noticed that any road up becomes a road down when one walks 
in the opposite direction. This fragment, then, is another statement 
of an instance in which apparent opposites are only relatively 
opposed. 

* H. Gomperz, Tessarakontacteris Theophilou Borea (Athens, 1940) 51, sug- 
gestod that the image is of “an upper path” and “a lower path”, running parallel 
to each other along a mountain-side, This presupposes an unusual usage of 
Gu and xérro, and in addition it may be objected that such paths are not, even 
in Heraclitus' sense, 'the same”; also, for two separate paths or ways the singular 
would hardly have been used. Yet Gomperz was correct in trying to think of 
a concrete instance of $865. 
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103 
(708) 
phyrius Qu. Hom. ad Jl. x1v, 200 (p. 190 Schrader) fs 5% 
úxAou trepipepeias oúxen [sc. om Tá mótev Troí]: má y dp 


is Emwonjor onueiov dpxr Té dom: «od mipas* Euvóv ydp ápxh 
mégas en xúxdov meprpeprias korrá Tóv “Hpóxherrov. 

























there is no such thing as a start and a finish of the whole circum- 
fa circle: for every point one can think ofís a beginning and an 
r Beginning and end in a circle 's circumference are common 
to Heraclitus. 


owitz, Hermes 62 (1927) 276, held that the words érri kúxAou 
prorias could not have belonged to the quoration since Heraclitus 
"not interested in geometrical expressions, and terms like 
pera would be unknown to him. The last statement must be 
1e word is not otherwise known before Aristotle, and the fact 
'orphyrius himself used it just before the quotarion males its 
atory use here quite understandable. On the other hand, the 
¡ve rreprpepis occurs in the possible imitation by Hermippus 
below. Bywater too thought it so obvious that émi... 
las were not by Heraclirus that he gave the fragment as 
Spxñ kal mépos, without further comment, Gigon 100, how- 
followed by Walzer, observed that there is no linguistic 
¡on against the words tri xúxAou: indeed without some such 
lificarion the quotation becomes a generalization so unsubstan- 
d and so vague as to be almost meaningless. Porphyrius is the 
of one other fragment, 102, which gives t)he impression of 
been to some extent remoulded in the language of a later age; 
E. 103 the form Euvóv, if it has not been restored by a copyist, 
tes that some artempt at exact quotation was made: but this 
hardly be expected to have prevented Porphyrius from adding 
word which seemed to him to clarify the sense. 
"possible reminiscence of the fragment occurs in Hermippus fr.4 
+ + «¿Evioutós, do Se Trepiqepis Teeth ouBeuiav 045” ápxñv 
For other parallels one must turn to the medical literature. 
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A concrete example of the coincidence of beginning and end in a circle 
appears in de victu 1, 19 Tr Aokels doy ovtesúxA TrAtxou ot +deró Ts ápxñis 
Es Thy ápxhv TeAeutóotw. TObTÓ Treplobos Ev TÁ odjari* óxódev Epxe- 
ox, brri toUTO TeUTG. A closer parallel with the geomertrical state- 
ment of the fragment (accepting rel kúxAou) occurs in another Hippo- 
eratic treatise, and one which has no special connexion with Heraclitus, 
de loc. in hom. 1 Eyoi Boxel dpxh tv oUv oúsepla elven TOÚ odparros, 
SNA tréwra Ópolcos Ápyxh Kal tmrávra TeheuTH: «UK CU y dp ypaptvros 
A Gpxh oUx eúptón. In the much later de nutrimento (see p. 117), the 
author of which also attempts to reproduce the Heraclitean apophtheg- 
matic style, but in an even more superficial way than the author of de 
victu, the identification of beginning and end in general is made: de 
nutr. 9 ápxh 55 mávrow pia xal Tedeurh mávtTow pia kai  aúri 
ehsurh kol dpxñ. It is evident that the coincidence of beginning 
and end was a theme of especial interest to doctors; this was because 
one of the problems was to discover the 4pxí of the body, so as to 
begin treatment there! Whether or not Heraclitus” statement was the 
direct source of such Hippocratic assertions is impossible to deter- 
mine; but one must remember that such a simple observation about 
one of the properties of the circle may well have been often made 
before Heraclitus; he may merely have restated it in a fresh context. 

About the nature of this context Reinhardt, Parmenides 211f., and 
Gigon 100f. held radically diflerent views. Reinhardt formerly 
maintained that since the Eleatics had believed that Being, being one, 
had neither beginning nor end, and since (so he thought) Heraclitus 
followed Parmenides, then this image must be part of his attempt to 
meet the demands of Parmenides without sacrificing change and 
movement. Ít must be said thar Reinhardt now interprets this 
fragment somewhat diflerenily, to judge from his consideration of 
relarivistic statements in de nutrimento at Hermes 77 (1942) 239f. 
Gigon takes the fragment to refer to the cyclical exchanges of matter 
which he claims to find in fr. 31 and elsewhere, There is, of course, 
nothing in the context in which it is quoted nor in the content of the 
fragment itself to suggest that it refers to physical change; further- 
more, itis only by the most complex manipulation that true cyelical 

* The more enlightened doctors held that there was no particular beginning- 
point, any more than an end-point, of the body, and that attacks on disease 


must be made through the body as a whole; in addicion to the above passagos 
cf. de nat. hom. 11; de 055, nat. 1%. 
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“can be read into Heraclizus; there is only one so-called 
entwhich suggests it, Maximus Tyr. xL1, 4, the first of the three 
cited as fr. 760. Here earth changes to fire, fire to ais, air 
avater to carth—but the presence of air shows that we are 
with a Stoicizing version of Heraclitus. Fr. 31, which is 
ly genuine, presents a very different state of affairs: physical 
ie is rectilinear (trough Aristotle sometimes loosely describes 

changes as cyclical), that is, fire changes to sea, sea to earth, 

to sea (not to fire, which is the next move in a true cyclical 
bus), sea to fire. Even if we do not read bx kúxAou it is difficule 
w fr. 103 expresses any truth relevant to this process, Fr. 36, 
Gigon wrongly resorted for the interpretation of the “way 
nd down? (fr. 60), exemplifies the same rectilinear scheme, and 

tlie other Stoicizing paraphrases which form the rest of fr,76D. 
we have before us is the simple assertion hat beginning and 
a circle are “common”, that is, coincident. There is no 
10 show thar Heraclitus was interested in circular processes 
in nature or in thought.! As it stands, the fragment announces 
things which are normally opposed, especially when applied 
le rectilinear course of human life, are in a special case coincident; 
s the essence of the other 
ts assigned to this group, and there seems to be no reason 
thar this fragment, too, is a statement that apparent oppo- 
hre, in certain cases and from certain aspects, the same, Gigon 

dto this interpretation thar ¡fit were the real one Heraclitus 
have said 1ó aúró, as in frr. 59, 60, instead of£uvóv. This odd 
presupposes that Heraclitus always expressed the same 
hought in exactly the same language. Apart from the doubt 
h ari in fr. 59 was added by Hippolytus from fr. 60 
'), and the fact that there are other statements of the 
lence of opposites which do not include the word avrós, an 
tion of Heraclitus” prose shows that he often aimed at 
in of dicrion. The most simple interpretation seems, in the lack 
evidence, to demand provisional acceptance. 
















ides fr. 5, Euvo» Bl pol torw | órrróbev rfcpar: 1601 yáp rá 
aU0s, presents a superácial resemblance which may have no significance 
perhaps, as an indicatión that the observation of *circularity? was a 
one. However, fuvóv is used in a very ¡lar manner in each case; the 
Mlbllicy tha: Parmenides is consciousty echoing Heraclitus cannot be denied. 
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48 
(661) 
Enymologicum Magnum s.v. Blos (ex Etym. Genuino) Lowe SE únro 


Tv dpxalcow óncovúncos Ayeodor Bios TO Tófov kai A 3cor* “Hodrderros 
ov $ axorewós: ro oUv! róEw óvoua flog, Epyov Se Oávaros. 


1 5 Tiermes. 





The dow and life seem to be called by the same name, * bios", by the men 
of old; so Heraclitus the Obscure said: For the bow the name is life, 
but the work is death. 


The same form of the fragment, with the same introduction, occurs 
in the scholion on Z2. 1, 49 (Anecd. Par, 11, p. 122 Cramer); Tzetzes, 
LExeg. in Iliadem, p. 101 Hermann, has the same quotation except for 
St instead ofodv: Lustathius, commenting on the same line of Homer, 
paraphrases: ... .510 kai Gorreicos 6 oxorewós “Hpdadherros pr ds pa: 
TOÚ ProÚ, fTo1 TOU TóEOU, TÓ piv óvona Plos, ró 5 Epyov Oávaros. 
No reliance can be placed on the gennineness of the particle, whether 
olv or Sé: admittedly oúv after a previous oúv or yoúv in the 
Etymologicum and the scholiast must be intended to belong to the 
quotation, but may have been supplied as a means of introducing 
the original words of Heraclitus (as often in the case of yáp) by the 
source of the Byzantine versions. There is no direct pre-Byzantine 
evidence for this fragment, but this is no overwhelming reason for 
doubting its authenticity: the form of the quotation accords with 
what we know of the style of Heraclitus; particularly notable are the 
introductory restrictive dative (rather than a genitive), as in fr. 36 
and the probably derivative fr. 77, fr. 63 (perhaps), and fr. 89D, the 
first clause of which, however, is probably not original; and the 
absence of pév, which would surely be found after óvona in any but 
the archaic style—compare the version of Eustathius quoted above. 
Such a neat comment on the Homeric word Piós would be sure to 
draw the attention of the Alexandrian Homeric scholars; providing 
that it survived as long as that, its transmission to Byzantium was 
practically assured. 
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FR. 48 
“All modern editors and commentators have drawn attention to 
¡similar antithesis of name and function in the Heraclitizing treatise 
de nutrimento, 21 (DK 2202) Tpoph oU Tpoqí, Tv 1h BúvrTas, (ou) 
"pooh Tpooí, iv [u»] olóv te % Tpégeiw. oúvopa Tpopm, ipyov Se 
oUxI: EpyovTpoqí, oUvoja 5eouxi (Diels' text). This treatise has been 
assigned to about the middle of the first century 4.0. by H. Diller 
Irch. f. Gesch. d. Medizin 29 (1937) 178f. and especially 190f.), 
who detected in it some of the views of the Pneumatic school of 
medicine, as well as Stoic ideas. Too much prominence has probably 
¿been given to its Heraclitean character, which is mainly restricted to 
ca slavish imitation of the style of some of Heraclitus” more oracular 
“antichetical assertions together with the repetition of a few well- 
"known words and phrases (e.g. 6505 dc xórrco, puols ¿apre mávra 
"ácw). F. Heinimann, however, in his excellent treatment of the 
¡Bvopo-Epyov antithesis in Greek thought (Vomos und Physis 46), 
-claims (p. 53) that the antithesis in de nutrimento 21 must derive 
from the school of Heraclitus since it does not seem to be Stoic: 
thus it appears to provide support for fr. 48. This unconvincing 
regument may be supplemented by that based upon a similar use, by 
Heraclitus and the medical gnomologist, of the Epyov-óvopa 
antithesis. What the later author maintains is that the essence of 
a thing is determined by its function or activity, not by its name. 1 
-acertain type of food does not, in a particular case, nourish, then it 
¿does not deserve the name of food”: it has been wrongly identified. 
The contrast is not the Sophistic one between conventional (or 
accidental) and natural characteristics—a contrast which appeared as 
_early as Xenophanes (cf. fr. 32) but is not found in Heraclitus; that 
“contrast is expressed by óvóort1...Epyo, not óvona.. .¿pyov: 
Calogero (Giorn. Crit. della Filos. Ital. 17 (1936) 205n. 2; cf. 
Gromon 17 (1941) 201) has well emphasized that épyw (=in reality) 
ds very different from ¿pyov (=function). The emphasis of the 
ode nutrimento passage upon name and function may suggest that the 
author had retained a memory of the contrast in Heraclitus fr. 48; 
but even if this is so (and it is very hypothetical), the application of 
the contrast in the later work can tell us little or nothing about its 
application by Heraclitus which is not immediately apparent from 
the fragment itself. 

For Meraclitus, however, Évopa as opposed to Epyov did not 
represent a merely accidental artribute of a thing, unconnected with 
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FR. 48 


its real nature; in other fragments he uses verbal similarities in such 
a way as to suggest that for him they had a real significance; cf. 
frr. 1, 25, 26, 28, 32, 114. lt could be maintained that this was 
merely a trick of style, and that the conexion of, for example, Lópor 
and polpos in fr. 25 was due not to a belief that they were really 
connected because of their similar names but to the fecling that the 
assertion intended in this fragment is stronger and more striking if 
expressed in this form. However, Snell (Xermes 61 (1926), esp. 
36711.) has made out a convincing case for assigning a more than 
stylistic motive to the use of word-=similarities by Heraclitus. He 
suggests that for him the names of things give some indication of 
thcir nature, just as, in fr, 93, the Delphic Apollo is said neither to 
speak outright, nor to hide, but to give an indication tirough the 
enigmatic words of the prophecy. For this question fr. 67 is of the 
greatest importance: there we learn that *God is day night, winter 
summer, war peace, satiery hunger; he is changed in the way that 
fire, whenever it is mixed with spices, ís named according to the 
savour of each”. Snell 368 comments that “der Name hebt nur eine 
Erscheinung gesondert heraus und zerstórt darum das Wesentliche?. 
But “destroys” is too strong a word to use, unless it is meant thar 
anything which does not describe the whole essence of a thing 
destroys that essence as a whole. For just as when myrrh is cast into 
the flames ofa sacrificial fire itis wrong to describe the mixture simply 
as “myrrh”, yet it remains true that myrrh forms a part of the 
mixture, so when god is described simply as “day” or “peace”, 
without any mention of the corresponding contraries, he is only 
being described in parr; such a description would be misleading, 
because incomplete, but it would not be untrue in the sense of being 
entirely false, Thus the name which is given to a complex cannot be 
entirely ignored, for it will tell us something about the complex, 
even ifonly about one ofits constituents. So too in fr. 32 Heraclitus 
talks of something which “is unwilling and willing to be called by 
the name of Zeus”: whatever is the reference of this remark, it is 
clear that this name does to some extent correspond with the true 
nature of the subject, and to this extent it is approved; hence it may 
be deduced that Heraclitus was not surprised to find some real 
correspondence between the name and the thing named, even if this 
correspondence is usually far from complete, 

In the pastit has often been suggested that Heraclitus' views on the 
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nature of names are revealed in the Cracydus of Plato, throughout 
which Cratylus is seen to uphold the puoa ópdóns of all names. Bur 


“Crarylus was, at the most, a *Heraclitean”, and as such does not 


necessarily represent the ideas of Heraclitus himself; indeed Rein- 
hardt, Parmenides 241. (cf. also Warburg, W. Philolog. Unsers. 5 
(1929) 5ff.; Heinimann Nomos und Physis 531.) has clearly shown 
that Plaro commonly used the Heracliteans” as representatives of 
the theories prevalentin sophistic circles, theories which perhaps had 
¿no connexion either with Heraclitus or with any specific followers of 
his. To this E would add that the evidence that Cratylus was, in fact, 
a habitual follower of Heraclitus needs careful considerarion, and 
that this is not a legitimare conclusion at any rate from the Platonic 
'dialogue: see my article “The Problem of Cratylus”, 47P 72 (1951) 
2251. 

A much more cogent indicarion of the fact that for Heraclirus 
names bore some essential relation to objects, and were capable of 
revealing a truth about them which might not be otherwise obvious, 
is provided by the not uncommon instances of erymology in the 
tragedians and especially in Aeschylus—whose Agamemnon, pro- 
duced in 458, cannot have been written much more than twenty 
years after Heraclitus' death. At 4g. 681f. the chorus ask, d propos 
Of the name "EMvov (explained as ¿Abvawv), is or” dvónagev 5 | 
ds 76 rá» Emnrúos; Compare the similar significant etymologies of 
*AtrróMAcov and kñBos at lines 1080ff., 6991. of the same play. The 
same sort of reference to the “true? or “correct” character of certain 
"names, not always proper names, occurs at Cho. 948 (also Emrúscs); 
Suppl. 315 (SAN0B5); Sepz. 829 (Ep0s); fr. 6, y Nauck (cúldyos); 
Suppl. 585 (¿A055): see Eduard Fraenkel Aeschylus, Agamennon 11, 
p. 329 (n. on l. 682), and the article of R. Pfeiffer cited there. 
Instances from the other tragedians, in whom this interest in the 
Gpdwvunov is perhaps less striking than in Aeschylus, are collected 
by M. Warburg, W. Philolog. Unters. 5 (1929) 76. The subject is 
well treated, in relation to Heraclitus and Aeschylus in particular, by 
Calogero op. cit. 206£. This belief that names can indicate the real 
character ofan object, evidently shared to a high degree by Heraclitus 
and Aeschylus in spite of their different aims and background, 
supplies a possible motive for the griphic devices beloved of both 
authors: the real ambiguiry in dings and events is sometimes 
reflected in their names, and correct behaviour in relation to these 
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ambiguities depends upon the exercise of intelligence and discrerion 
in the resolution of the verbal cruces. No doubt a more direct and 
concrete motive was supplied by the traditional Úpos-style of the 
Delphic oracle.! 

Having established that Heraclitus, while not having any such 
thing as a “Sprachtheoric”, did appear to believe that names tended 
to reveal some part of the truth about the character of the objects to 
which they were attached, we may now consider the particular 
significance for him of the similarity between a possible Greek word 
for “baw” and the regular Greek word for “life*.2 1s this fragment 
intended as nothing more than a further specific example of a con= 
nexion, froma certain pointof view, between two apparent opposites? 
It might well be so: the words 7% 1ó80 (the article, of course, mighe 
have been added after Heraclitus) stand at the beginning of the 
sentence to define the particular sphere in which the connexion 
between opposites applies, as ypapéww stands at the beginning of 
fr. 59. In the instances of the connexion of opposites so far con- 
sidered the opposites in question have been comparatively trivial, 
except for the very general concepts “harmful” and *beneficial” or 
“unpleasant' and “pleasant” in fer. 13, 9, 58. In this fr. 48 it happens 

Y Heraclitus has frequently been called the first thinker to construet a theory 
of language. This can only be termed grossly misleading, The desire 10 show 
thar such and such a man was “the father of” history or philosophy or any other 
pursuit hs been the cause of moze than one serious misinterpreration of the 
development of Greek culture. Nestle, Páilologus 64 (1905) 382 £., asscrted thar 
Heraclitus was influenced by Orphic erymologies like Tláv from máw (fr. 54 
Kern), Váyns from qadve (fr.75K). There is no evidence wharsoever thar any of 
these erymologies in specifically Orphic contexts belongs to a period as early 
as tie fifth century MC. 

% Calogero, ap. cit. 204, made the extraordinary remark that the similarity 
between Blos and Piós “was not yet diminished, as it is for us, by the use of the 
writen accent and the phonetic transposition of the musical accent into the 
stress accent”. Admittedly there was no written accent, but the difference 
between the two words was just as marked, in speech, whether the phonetic 
accent was one of pitch or stress. However, the other examples of word- 
similarities in Heraclivus demonstrate that he did not demand anything like 
exact correspondence. 1tis true that in this case there is an exact correspondence 
in the wrirren form of the two words; were it not for the fact emphasized in 
the previous sentence, it would be tempting to take this fragment as a positive 
indication—and the only one in the extant fragments—d1ar Heraclitus wrore 
his apoplithegs, rather than uttering them so frequently that a standard version 
became known and eventually recorded. - 
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t the opposites which appear to be connected, in the particular 
se of the bow of which the name is also “life', are a pair of which 
the essential unity perhaps had a special significance for Heraclitus. 
"The identity of life and death (more strictly, of living and dead) is 
explicitly asserted in fr. 88, together with that of the waking and the 
sleeping, young and old: tovró Y En z6v kal rsbvnkós...... The 
reason for this “identity” is that “these change round and are those 
and those change round and are these'—in other words, because 
these extremes inevitably succeed one another (or one inevitably 
passes into the other), they are essentially connected and so, in 
Heraclitus” terms, “the same”: see on Group 5, pp» 134M. Fr. 62 
“states that “immortals [sc. are] mortal, mortals immortal'—again, 
there seems to be a basic unity underlying life and death, because the 
firstinevitably gives way to the second (and perhaps, for Heraclitus, 
vice versa). But borh these cases might be intended merely as 
further examples of a general truth which Heraclitus was trying to 
prove, thar things which inevitably succeed one another are 
essentially connected. At fr. 15 occurs an assertion that “Hades and 
Dionysus are the same”, where the two deities may represent death 
and life, and where there is certainly no argument from succession. 
1t is conceivable, though unlikely, that in fr. 32 the subject “does not 
wish to be called by the name of Zeus* because the stem of this 
“name, 3np-, suggests “life”, and life is associated with death. This is 
the sum of the evidence from the extant fragments that Heraclitus 
trached special importance to the equation of life with death: it is 
evident that for the most part “equation”, strictly speaking, is not in 
estion. The conclusion must be that the evidence for a positive 
doctrine of the identity of life and death is not strong enough to 
justify the interpretation of a fragment which only incidentally 
“involves these terms, like this fr. 48, as specifically aimed at the 
eral restatement of such an identity. Nevertheless Zeller, ZN 
805 f.; Diels, NV. Jahrb. 25 (1910) 3; Gigon, 92 and 124, have 
cepted this kind of interpretation without question. Gigon 

her remarked that the image reminds one of fr. 51, where the 
yw and the lyre are said to have a roMvrovos ápuovin; Heinimann, 
Nomos und Physis 55, refers to this remark with approval. In fact, 
“however, the use of the same word Tó£ov in two apparently different 
—contexts lacks all significance, and does not deserve comment unless 
we are prepared to accept a rather complex interpretation of the sense 
] 
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of fr. 48: that not only does the name Piós suggest life, as well as the 
proper function of the bow which is death, but the instrument as 
a whole, because of the tension of the string and the frame which 
while pulling against each other nevertheless present an appearance 
of stability, suggests the principle of mródepos or ¿pis which, as can be 
learnt from the fragments of Group 8, maintains the structure of the 
phenomenal world, The removal of war and strife—the relaxation of 
the tension —would result in the destruction of the xóonos: thus the 
bow, whether it be called réfov or Prós, exemplifes the principle of 
life in the way outlined in fr. 51. 

In my view such interpretations, while they cannot be rejected 
absolutely, do not carry conviction. What is quite clear is that the 
bowis yet another example of the concurrence in a particular concrete 
instance of two states normally counted as radically opposed to each 
other. In this instance the name of the implement in question is 
almost identical with 1he name of the opposite of the implement's 
chief function. 1f names were considered by Heraclitus to have no 
real connexion with things, then this instance would be utterly 
worthless: as itis, he considered thar there was some real connexion, 
that the name could indicate an otherwise obscure truth about the 
thing to which it was arrached; therefore this opposition between 
name and function, while not meaning that the bow was life or 
anything of this sort, had enough force to support a case demon- 
strated at greater length and with fuller documentation elsewhere. 
Only if this interpretation is accepted does the fragment have any 
real point; and point is something which all of Heraclitus” sayings 
seem pre-eminently to have had. 
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GROUP 4 


Frr. 23, 111 


The fact that men recognize some conditions and 
sensations to be desirable and good shows that within 
this sphere of human judgement opposites exist and are 
complementary to each other: it would be impossible 
to qualify anything as “good” if the opposite, which is 
known to be “bad”, did not exist. The fact of differentia- 
tion within each category, and the possibility of change, 
shows that there must be two opposite extremes in each 
type of predicate; yet these extremes are comple- 
mentary, and, together with the intervening stages, 
form a single nexus. That one extreme cannot be 
imagined without the other is a further proof of the 
unity of opposites. 
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23 
(603) 


Clement Siromateis 1v, 9, 7 (4, p. 252 Stiblin) Srav yop dpldos 
TÓ afiriov To póBou, Thv Euapriay, ápeides Tóv pópow, roAy Sé En 
(uENAO0v Tiv)!kódaow, Sraw der To rrepuros emoupeiv» “Bixadco Yap 
ou keres vóos”, Y ypaph qnow. xohs oúv “Hpáxdertos Albeng 
Bvopa gnolv oúx dv ijbecav” el taba? ph Av, Ecoxpárrms Be vónov 
Evexa dyabdv oux dv yevtodon, 

1 suppl. Wendland. 
accep. Wendland, Diels, 
ábica Kranz; redrrá Reinhardt. 


2 Eingaw cod.; iBevav Hóschel; fBeoow Sylburg, 
3 obra cod,; Távria coni. Diels, rávria vel 





For whenever you have removed the cause of fear—sin—you have 
removed the fear izself; but much more have you removed the punishment, 
whenever that which is by nature full of desire is absent: for “che law 
is not made for a rightcous man' [=1 Timothy i. 9], the Scriprure says. 
Well then does Heraclirus say They would not know the name of 
Dike, if these things did not exist, and Socrates that law would not 
have come into being for the sake of good men. 








Zeller, ZN 913, rightly remarked that the context in Clement does 
not enable us to interpret the quotation from Heraclitus with any 
certainty. The ms. reading ¿Snoav must be wrong; the occurrence 
of Tóv pópov in Clement's discussion just before the quotation lends 
a superficial plausibiliyy to Húschel's tSewvav (supported also by 
H. Gomperz, Zeits. f.¿st. Gymn, 61 (1910) 964), but a closer exami- 
nation of the context shows that there is no longer any question of 
fear by the time the quotations ftom 1 Timothy, Heraclitus and 
Socrates are made, Clement's point is that the absence of a know- 
ledge of sin (caused according to some people by the existence of 
laws) removes fear, the consequence of this knowledge; but the 
absence of any tendency towards bodily desires which can lead to 
sin, as in the case of the soul which is being trained through the true 
philosophy (mentioned earlier in this same discussion), removes the 
very possibility of punishment and therefore the fear of punishment. 
For such souls law and its concomitants are utterly ierelevant: law 
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le for the bad, not for the good. This last sentiment is 
ly expressed in the quotations that precede and follow 
2 of Heraclitus, and it must be assumed that in Clement's 
jon at any rate this saying had a similar import. By this point 
ar has advanced beyond the consideration of fear. In these 
¡stances Sylburg's conjecture, fióecaw, may be provisionally 
pted. The subject of this verb lies, of course, outside the 
tation: the context in Clement suggests, ¡fanything, thar it was 
en” in general, but “good men”; yet Clement would not have 
tated to use the quotarion even if he did not know its proper 
or if this context did not exactly accord with his own; in 
the more general subject may the more easily have fallen 
the tradition. Thus the subject may well have been simply 
ol. 
itis certain that the subject of the main verb lay outside the 
ion, it is quite possible that roUta refers to a substantive 
also was not quoted: attempts to emend tora, therefore, in 
to make the fragment complete in sense, are unnecessary and 
tified. The context in Clement gives little help in the 
¡on of the reference ofraúra. The main topic, admitredly, 
3 Zeller assumed that the pronoun referred to “the laws”, and 
ed the interpretation of Schuster 304, that the fragment is a 
of men for having no appreciation of justice without the 
Jaws. This is possible; the objections against it are, first, that 
s original context the fragment formed part of a clear attack 
Many it is strange that it was not more widely known in 
Fantiquity; Heraclitus” criticisms of men were popular, sup- 
as they did his character as óxAckoí5opos. Secondly, what- 
kn implies here it cannot imply exactly “justice”; and only, 
s, ¡FSixn represents some kind of positive virtue is Schuster's 
tation possible—sce the discussion of the word below. But 
pretation is unnecessary: the intention of the fragment 
ld be to praise Nomos (cf. frr. 114, 44). Further, some support 
taking raira to refer to Law or laws is apparently provided by 
two sentences of the seventh pseudo-Heraclitean letter 
ys Die heraklitischen Briefe 68; Bywater p. 76) TÁ pádoTa 
a Sixonooúvns elvon oúpBola, ol vóno:!, ádixias eloi rexumprov* 
ph ñoow, dvéBnv dv Emownpeúsode. vóv 8' el Ti «ad puxpóv 
rroplzcods póBo kokáoecos, xorréxeode els rácow áBixia», This 
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particular letter is otherwise deficient in references to extant frag- 
ments, and for its Heraclitean character depends on occasional 
parodies of Heraclitus” antithetical style and the fact that it purports 
to be written by Heraclitus to Hermodorus. Yet the words el yap 
uh Foov, referring to ol vóyos, certainly look as though they are 
a reminiscence ofel radra ym fiv in the fragment, where the reference 
may well be the same. lt is probably accidental that the words 
which immediately follow the protasis in the epistle, ávébny dv, only 
diffcr by a single letter from the unacceptable ms. reading in Clement 
of the words which precede the protasis there, dv ¿Bnoav. Yet the 
subject is the same in both contexts, namely, law, and the letter 
mentions a double concept, using the same words, which had been 
employed by Clement shortly before the quotation from Heraclitus- 
qóBo xokácecos: the coincidences are serious enough to promote the 
possibility that Clement and the author of the seventh letter used 
the same or related sources at this point. Clement of Alexandria 
was a man of immensely wide learning who evidently had access to 
impressive collections and summaries of Greek authors, of which he 
made full use, The author of this letter, on the other hand, is a 
shadowy figure: the whole collection originated probably in the 
first century 4.p. (Clement's Stromareis were writtenaround AD. 200). 
Not all are by the same hand, though they may be the product of 
different pupils in a single school of rhetoric. It is possible, though 
no more, that the letter was written in Alexandria itselí, some 
hundred years before Clement; but even if not it may have had as 
source some Cynic-Stoie compendium which was also used in the 
composition of the Stromateis. 

This speculation, indefinite as it must be, appears to support tlte 
view that in the fragment of Heraclitus the proper antecedent of 
Tora is something like ol vóno1. It is possible, however, that the 
hypothetical single source of Clement and the author of the seventh 
letter was responsible for giving, the saying this reference: if the 
antecedent of the pronoun disappeared quite early in the tradition 
then all sorts of false interpretations may have arisen, and this may 
be one of them. 1 thar were the case, then the attempt to retrieve the 
meaning of Heraclitus himself would have to be based, after all, 
upon the quotation itself, on the one hand, and our knowledge of the 
sort of thing that Heraclitus might have said, derived from the 
assessment of other extant fragments, on the other. 
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Teichmiiller, V. Srud. 7. Gesch. d. Begriffe (1876) 1, 131f., took 
araUra to refer to evil actions of men: only because of the existence 
of such actions and the weakness of character which gives rise 10 
them is it necessary for men even to have heard of Dike. Diels 
favoured emendation to távria, and thus supported the same view; 
¿Kranz jn DK suggested rábia as an alternative emendation.! lt has 
already been remarked that such emendations are unnecessary. Ifthe 
fragment has the sense suggested, then it is probable that the word 
which lay outside the quotatión by Clement, and to which raira 
refers, was ábica; for the point would presumably be that the one 
extreme would not be known, or exist, were it not for the existence 
of the other—in other words, we should expect a mention of formal 
-opposites. Alkn and d8io are opposites of this sort, whatever the 
exact significance of the former word here; their morphological 
opposition is sufficient to meet Heraclinis* requirements. Ir is 
“necessary none the less to examine the meaning of Sikn. The 
translation of, for example, Burnet 137, “the name of justice”, is to 
some extent misleading: for Sin is not identical with the later 
Bixatooúvn, implying an abstract principle (though at Plato Protag. 
322D-3234 both words are used for the same concepo). The 
etymology of Sikn is debated; the present writer is content to accept 
that itis connected with Seixvuj1 and developed from a Sanskrit root 
iG- meaning “indication' or “direction” (see now L. R. Palmer, 
Trans. Philol. Soc. (1950) 149). Jaeger, Peideia 1 (Eng. trans.3, 
Oxford, 1946) 442 n. 16, was surely right in rejecting the derivation 
from Bmxelo meaning “to throw”. The extant usages of the word in 
Greek can be divided according to meaning into the following 
classes: (1) “approved custom” or “established order”; (2) “judge- 
ment; (3) “lawsuit* or “trial”; (4) “punishment” or “penalty”. (3) 
and (4) are not found in the Homeric poems. (1) and (2) are easily 
“explained as “the right direction”; (3) and (4) are derivative, perhaps 
from (2) in particular: but it may be that a slightly different sense of 
the root is stressed in (4) at any rate, not so much the pointing out 
Of the right direction among two opposed ones as the marking of the 
guilty party. The above analysis of usages is based on the article in 





Y Reinhardos reading, tabré (Parmenides 204 n. 1), assumes that the word 
—yefers to a plirase such as “good and bad” Iying outside the quotation. The 
given is the same as in Teichmúller but is reached in a more devious way. 
seems to be no advantage in making this alteration. 
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LSJ, although differing in emphasis: a consideration of the Pre- 
socratic occurrences (see the word-index in DK, s.v. 5lkn) shows thar 
these did not diverge from the general pattern. Even under Kranz's 
heading *opp. áSixla u. ¿hnl.”, there is no instance where the word 
means abstract justice; itis only opposed to áBixia where the latter 
word means “wrongdoing' in a concrete sense, e.g. in Democritus 
fr. 215. The distinction in meaning is blunted for us because 
“injustice” in English can mean either the abstract principle or the 
concrete instance (eg. “You do me an injustice”), while “justice” 
nearly always refers to the abstract principle. In English, however, 
as in post-Homeric Greek, “justice” can stand for “punishment” or 
“legal decision”. In Heraclitus the word occurs in three instances 
apart from the one under discussion: in fr. 94 it is clearly a personi- 
fication (Epwúes . . .Alxns trricoupor); Jaeger, Theology 116, remarks 
that “here Dike serves as an embodiment of the inviolable order of 
nature”. Tn fr. 28 the use is similar (... .Alkn koro ñyerar weudióy 
“táxcrovas . . .). In fr. 80 “itis necessary to know that war is common 
«al Blknv Epi... .?. Here the reference may be to Anaximander fr. 1 
(presumably of the opposites), Biñóves yóp adrá Bien» xad "rior 
dMiAois Tñis áSixias: but in the Heraclitus fragment the meaning 
cannot be *punishment” or “amends”, but must be “the right way”, 
*the proper course of events”; in other words, it is analogous to one 
extension of the meaning in fer. 94, 28, where the personified Dike 
represents conflation of this “right way” with the idea of punishment 
for infringement. Both ideas are expressed in Jacger's phrase “the 
inviolable order of nature”. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
sense of Síkn in this fr. 23 accords with the sense which Heraclitus 
has certainly assigned to the word in the other three fragments: 
that it means “the right, or established, way*. Is the idea of 
punishment for infringement present too, as in fer. 94, 287 A firm 
answer to this question is impossible: in those two fragments 
the context shows clearly that the negative aspect of Dike, the 
idea of a force which cannot be opposed without disaster, cannot 
be disregarded; in the present fragment, however, the context 
(which is to some extent incomplete) gives no such information. 
But there is certainly no specific adjunct like *Epwes or xora- 
Añyerca: this being the case it may be considered thar Dike, 
by itself, is more likely zo call to the mind of the hearer the 
positive and perhaps prior idea of the right way for people and 
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hings to behave, rather than the negative idea of correction 
onsequent upon departures from that way. 
Tf the idea of correction is indeed absent from the use of the word 
in this fragment, then the Teichmúller-Diels view that taUra refers 
to unjust acts is strengrhened, as against the Schuster=Zeller view 
that it refers to law or laws. Zeller was surely mistaken in holding 
har the former view demanded the interpretation of Slkn here as 
“Alkr rokiúrowos (cf. Parmenides fr. 1, 14). I accept that view, 
-chiefly because Heraclirus is unlikely to have justified Law (the 
“existence of which he certainly assumed, cf. fr. 114) by reference to 
specific man-made laws, to which the plural raUra must, on the 
“Schuster-Zeller interpretation, refer. The argument is, then, that 
“men only recognize a “right' way because of the examples that they 
have of the existence of a “wrong' way. In an undiflerentiated world 
there would be no such thing as a proper way of behaving. For 
Meraclitus things in the world happen according to a definite plan, 
toa rule or measure: this is Dike, Yet were it not for the occurrence 
of occasional anomalies, of events contrary to Dike, then this Dike 
would not be known and appreciated. The absence of injustice, in 
this sense, might not destroy the kóoos (though it is impossible to 
be sure that Dike does not of itself imply the existence of an opposi- 
tion, fox in fr. 80 it is said to be Epis: and the world would not exist 
without an element of strife and opposition); but what we are 
“concerned with here is the human view of Dike rather than its 
abstract essence. This is shown by the word óvopa. Dike was in fact 
a widely shared human concept, and this is enough for Heraclitus” 
argument: this concept would not exist at all were it not for the 
“existence of its opposite, According to this interpretation, then, the 
'fragment presents another indication of the essential connexion of 
certain apparent opposites: but here the discovery of identity (of 
“a kind) is applied not to the more or less trivial sphere of sensation 
or opinion, but to the commonly accepted structure of moral life. 
This interpretation must naturally remain speculative; in addition to 
the considerations already adduced, the analogy of fr, 111, which cer- 
tainly has a similar intention, helps to turn the balance in its favour.! 






























































































































































* Iris impossible to determine how far Heraclitus in this fragment is thinking 
'of Dike as a personification. In fr. 94 he certainly is, and in fr. 28 probably; 
40 1 have given the word a capital letter in the main text. Tn any case some 
degree of personification is involved, 
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ITT 
(104b5) 


Stobaeus Plorilegium 1, 177 (10, p. 129 Hense) “HpoxActrou" 
(fir. 10810) ...voioog byielnv' ¿moincev AS0 xal dyadóv, 
Dog xópov, xáparos ávámavary (sq. fir. 11215). 


1 úyieiny A; úyeiny Mi; úysiaw Tr, [—editio Tr incavelliana]. 


2 ABÚ, koxóv 
diyatóv Heitz, Diels. 





By Heraclitus: (frr. 108-10) . . Disease makes health pleasant and 
good, hunger satiety, weariness rest (fer. 1123-15 follow). 





Th. Gomperz and Bywater took this fragment to be a continuation 
of the previous extract in Stobacus, fr. 110: d0pcorross yiveofor 
óróga dédouo1w oÚx Suerwvov voloos Úyisinv.. .. Admittedly this gives 
a possible sense (though one would expect yáp); yet there is nothing 
in the mss, to suggest that Stobacus at any rate took these fragments 
to be continuous. Unfortunately, theexcellent Codex Vindobonensis 
Sambuci (S) is lacking for the carly part of the Plorifegium (=Sto- 
baeus bks 3, 4); but the later hand, which tried to fill this deficieney 
from another source, is not too inaccurate (S rec.), and more reliable 
still is Trincavellus' edition based on the lost Codex Marcianus (Tr.). 
M and M! represent separate collations of the Codex Escurialensis 
Mendozae: on these mss. see te Prolegomena to Hense's Teubner 
text (1894). Ás a marter of interest, frr. 110 and 111 are the only pair 
among frr, 10814 which are not written continuously in at least one 
source: thus M wrote 108-10 continuously and $ rec. and Tr. wrote 
11-14 continuously. The omission of the lemma Hendetrou before 
cach extract has been responsible for these baseless conjunctions. 
The ms. also reveal much inconsistent lonicization, at some 
stage in the tradition, of all this group of extracts from Heraclitus. 
Modern editors, especially Meineke and Mullach, haye attempted to 
impose a consistency On the text, and so disguised the fact that the 
dialect forms are likely to be spusious. Tonic x for as in óxos is 
consistent all through; but MY has yryv=, not yiw-, in frr. 108, 110, 
and Tr. gives the certainly non-Tonic form úyelav in this fragment 
111, as against the less trustworthy A and Mi, None of the mss. 
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es the uncontracted forms of verbs; in fer. 110, 111 little is told 
y ephelcystic -v; in fr. 110 they give the dative plural in -o15, 
-o101. On the other hand, first declensión nouns are regularly 
the lonic termination in -7. These inconsistencies are typical 
the sometimes ignorant re-lonicization of texts which was a 
'ourite occupation of Byzantine scholars in particular; that we 
e nor dealing here with the remnants of original dialect-forms, 
een in dhe process of being superseded by Atric or Kowí forms, is 
haps well shown by a consideration of the word printed as 
Uyiwiny above. Only Tr.MÍA have this extract; in this order (which 
is also the order of trustworthiness, A being particularly fallacious) 
y give Uyelav Uyelny Uyieinv. Thus the best established root is 
>, not Uyiei-. But Uycio (like, for example, óAcia) is a late 
ellenistic form not found before the second century 1.c.; an lonic 
form Uyein is also found afer this time, The Herodotean form 
(eg. 11, 77) was evidently Uyiciny, and this is presumably how the 
aword as used by Heraclitus was first recorded: that A has it is 
probably accidental. The result of this examination is that in no 
el quoted by Stobacus can the presence of a common lonic 
form be counted as a criterion of gemuineness. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt the genuineness of this 
Iragment. The aorist érroínoev may be compared with the aorists in 
fr. 53, -. TOUS Liv Ocous ¿Sci£c...tobs Liv SoÚdous Érroinor..., 
“where the tenses are probably gnomic (the sense could be “War. ... 
las shown, once and for all, some as gods and some as men”; but 
since the continuity of MóAcuos is stressed here and elsewhere it is 
“more probable that the aorists have a present sense). Here too it 
could be argued that disease long ago in the past gave health the 
reputation, which it still has, of being pleasant; but again it is more 
probable that érrotnos represents an abiding trurh. Artempts to 
emend ñóu xol dyadóv are misguided; the phrase oÚte A8U oúre 
deyadóv appears in Hár. 11, 80 and is a reasonable enough combination 
of epithets, even if it strikes us as being a little weak and unconcise 
in the present context. Indeed, perhaps its lengrh is its virme: for 
either Su or «yatóv alone would fail to support the weight of 
voUcos Úyiinv Eroinoe, words which form a single rhythmical 
group. Gigon 11 (cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes 62 (1927) 278) made a 
"more important point: kaxdv dyadóv, the new pair of opposites 
obtained by Diels' emendation (accepted by Reinhardt, Parmenides 
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2041. 2), is of an entirely different character from the other pairs 
mentioned here, which are all of a more concrete nature and all 
aflections of the body. Iris thus quite out of place; it may be added 
that, although most modern scholars accept without question thar 
Heraclitus specifically proclaimed the identity of good and evil, there 
is no evidence for this (apart from the special case of fr. 102) before 
Aristotia, ys Argen this conclusion himself from other 
state iien SU sce pp. 931 Kranz in DK Jas righely 
reverted to he ms. reading. 

The three pates of opposites mentioned all recur in other frag- 
ments: sicxness-hcalth in fr. 58 (though not exac 1e real opposi- 
tion is between hurting and curing); hunger-saticty in fr. 67 (same 
words used) and fr. 65 (xonotoouvn-«ópos); weariness-rest, 
probably, in fe. 84. Fr. 58 is an example of the coincidence uf 
apparent opposites in a special instancez fr. 67 incidentally asserts 
the identity ofa number of pairs of opposites, as different aspects uf 
deós. Frr. 65 and 84 may not be intended particularly to ¡lustrare 
the coincidence of opposites; but docs not the analogyy of frr. 58 and 
67 suggest hat in fl. 111 also the intention is primarily to assert ile 
unity of opposites—this time on the ground that men's approval of 
desitable conditions of the body depends on their knowledge of the 
existence of possible undesirable conditions? The fragment is u 
practical statement of human experience, not a theoretical excursión 
into the metaphysics of ethics, ABU shows that (hc human standard 
is the important one; from the absolute point of view, indeed, there 
is no difference at all berween such opposites (fr. 102). Heraclitus 
took his indications of the identity of opposites from the world as 
men experience it: there both disease and health undeniably exist, 
and men would not derive so much satisfaction from being well i£ 
they did not know what it was like to be ill. This empirical argument 
is sufficient to indicate the essential connexion between disease and 
health. Gigon, however, took an entirely different view (p. 111): 
“Der Gedanke ist rein ethisch: Eine Rechtfertigung des Úbels.....' 
This, of course, is much more extreme than the ethical sense given 
to the fragment by Bywater and Gomperz when they connected it 
with fr. 110. Were there really, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
Greeks who were already attempting to explain, in an almost 
metaphysical way, the existence of evil? The contrary, rather, is 
the case, that evil was something unquestionably accepted; or, 
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, certain things were accepted as kox4—for even to talk 
in this way, as a single abstract category, is to reveal the 
e of later speculation. Thus in the Pythagorean oucrorxica, 
and koxóv formed one of the ten basic oppositions: koxóv 
d as naturally and readily as kowrúdov, oxótos, OÑAu. 
it came in the column headed by áxmepov—but “unlimited” 
was accepted as a necessary component of the world as we see 
there was no need to justify iis existence as the Christian trios to 
tify the existence of Evil. This kind of dualism, like ¿he mytho- 
¡1 dualism of stories like that of Kronos and Ophioneus 
horecydes fr. 4) or Zeus and the Titans, was te result, not ofan 
pt to justify an apparent defect in a world dat should be 
lect, but of a simple realistic analysis. 
Even if the kind of ethical interpretation proposed by Gigon 
ves a grave anachronism (being more suitable to the period of 
later Plato), the Bywater-Gomperz solution remains a possible 
The chief argument for an original ethical context for the 
ment is its preservation by Srobacus along with others which 
are unmistakably ethical, or at least applicable to human behaviour. 
Yer all thar tivis shows is that fr. 111 found its way into some 
vollection of erhical sayings, made perhaps many centuries after 
Meraclitus, which Stobaeus used as a source. Once isolated from its 
proper context ihe fragment might easily seem to a superficial 
ge to have a primarily ethical force: Ue word ¿ya8óv alone might 
this. And in fact itis true that both fr. 111 and fr. 23, which 
'ounted here as forming Group 4, could have had the primarily 
purpose of reconciling men to the “bad* things of life. 
in all other assessable cases where pairs of opposites 
ntioned the idea of their connexion and essential unity is 
junt: the chances are, then, that this is the paramount idea in 
b fragments too, and that they form yet another proof of this 
on, a proof based this time upon human assessments of the 
ess (fr. 23) and the desirability (fr. 111) of different types of 
and sensation. 
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Frr. 88, 126, 57 [+ 106D], 99 


Some opposites are “the same” (that is, are essentially 
connected as extremes of a single process) because they 
invariably succeed each other. These opposites are all 
apparent in the course of nature: in inevitable cosmic 
cycles, like day-night; in human cycles, like sleep- 
waking (and by analogy, life-dcath); and in theconstant 
variations of matter, like hose between the hot and the 
cold. Groups 2-4 demonstrated the underlying unity 
of apparent opposites by showing that the appearance 
of opposition was often relative to varying standards 
of judgement: this group takes a diflerent category of 
opposites and demonstrates their essential unity without 
reference to an animate standard. Even within the 
group the character of the succession of opposites 
diflers slightly in different fragments; and in fr. 88 the 
main intention may have been the assertion of a truth 
about human conditions, as much as the illustration 
of the underlying logical assumption. 
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88 
(783) 


arch] Consolario ad Apollonizm 10, 106 tróTE YAp lv ñulv 
lg aux for 6 Dávaros; al $ qnow 'Hpdxherros, tabré Y 
Low xal redvnxdg nal vo? dypnyopdg nal rol xa0eddov 


ms mdrrov 300 ouyxeiv kad 1eóduv rAdrrrew kod ouyxeiv 
"Ey map” iv rowiv dBiaAíimrTOS, cbr Kad $ quons Ex Ts 
ms ádca piv ros poyóvous ñudv dvéoyev, ebra ouyxtao” 
byivvnoz tods marépos, el0” ias, er” ¿Añous im” ¿Mos 
cet. kai ó Tñis yevicecos trotauds oitos” tuBrhrxós plcov 
erñoerea, kal módiw Ó ¿E lvowrias autá ó TAs pdopás sir 
ebre Kwxurós «oAoúnevos Urro tó tromyródv. $ por oúv 
elEaca iuiv ro roú iAlou pás, dy adri kai róv gopepóv "AlBnv 
Ltrore 1008 elxdaw $ Ó repl pas dojp, Ev Trap” Ev pipa 
a oiv, Emaywyos? zuñs re kal bavérrou xal Úrrvou kad 
ES. 


(IT, y dut codd. cert. yóver comi. Wilamowite; ys 5h coni. Rein= 
a " iv Bernays. 2 1ó codd., Diels; del, Reiske. 3m 
(pr. E) B, hab. codd. cert. 4 ráse—rara Heraclito abrogavit 
tz 5 ouwvxels crúrrols codd,; ovyxiao" aúrais Sauppe; aut 
6 córos OD, otros codd. cett. 7 braycoyós B, Paton; 
ou; Au, Emperius, Bernardakis; Emayuoyés codd, cet. 





m is death not in our own selves? and as Heractitus says, And 
amething there exists in us living and dead and the waking and 
and youngand old: for these things having changed round 
and those things having changed round agaín are these ones. 
aman, when he is moulding living creatures out of the same clay, 
troy one and again mould another and then destroy that, and can 
lis incessantdy one after the other, so also from the same material 
once put forth our ancestors, then having destroyed them she 
d our fathers, then us, then others on top of others in a circular 
19. ¿nd this continuously lowing river of becoming will never stop, 
d again neither will izs opposite, the river of destruction, whether it be 
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called by the poets Acheron or Cocytus. Now the first cause which 
showed to us the light of the sun, the same brings dark Hades too. And 
perhaps the air around us is an image of this, making day and night one 
afier the other, bringing on life and death and sleeping and waking. 





Zeller, ZN 805, followed Bernays in thinking that the content of the 
whole passage printed above derived from Heraclitus. In fact the 
idea of personiñed Nature as an objective force moulding successive 
generations like a moulder in clay! has nothing whatever in common 
with what we know of Heraclitus. The continuous rivers of 
becoming and destruction may be a reminiscence of Plato's rávta 
xopel interpretation of Heraclitus' theory of natural change, an 
interpretation followed by Plutarch at, for example, de E 18, 3923, 
where fr. 91 is quoted; the poetical proper names are even more 
foreign to Heraclivus himself. The next sentence, which postulates 
a single cause for night and day, may betray a knowledge of fer. 57, 
67, or 106, or the belief which they express; but the last sentence, 
while recapitulating the connexion between the two pairs of 
opposites mentioned in the acrual quorarion from Heraclitus, 
introduces a completely different substance, air, in a way which 
reminds the reader rather of Diogenes of Apolonia. Thus whatever 
“Heraclitean” ideas are shown in the context subsequent to the 
quotation are completely derivative and yalueless; they are what 
might arise out of certain dialogues of Plato, especially the Theaeretus, 
where Heraclitean and Orphic ideas are combined with many others 
to form a mixture which was never intended to be serious. Plutarch 
himself, of course, was a great admirer of Plato, and this sort of 
thing is what we should expect from him: but most authorities 
(e.g. Paton and Pohlenz; Ziegler in RE) now believe that the 
Consolario is spurious and was written by a singularly stupid 
imitator of Plutarch, one, however, who had access to good collec- 
tions of carlier material and may also have been acquainted with 
some of the Platonic dialogues. There is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of the actual quotation from Heraclitus, although, as will 
be seen, there might be some doubt about where it ends. 

The first three words of the fragment present considerable 
difficulties. The majority manuscript evidence is for" tvt not y En. 


* There is probably a reminiscence here of the story of Promethicus moulding 
men out of clay; cf. eg. Pausanias X, 4, 4. 
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itz, Hermes 62 (1927) 276, accepted the latter reading and 
ned it as a corruption of yévei, which would be a post- 
telian gloss modifying or explaining taúró : these opposites 
precisely identical, but are of the same class. 1f this is the 
yt may be omitted from the fragment; so also Gigon yo. 
dt, Hermes 77, 242. m. 2, explained y” En as a corruption 
Bm, a combination of particles used frequently by Plato and 
by Plutarch. But how could the author of the Consolario 
erted these particles in the quotation after an introduction 
E pnow *Hoswderros? Tf this last phrase had followed and mot 
dao, then pseudo-Plutarch might well have supplied the 
in an emphatic sense, to stress the appositeness of his 
As it is, ye 51 could only belong to Heraclitus. This is 
itself impossible, for the combination appears in Herodotus 
hueydides as well as Homer, with a force which would be 
here: see Denniston Greek Particles 245 (2) and 246 (4). Yet 
rruption to y” Ev from ye 6% is perhaps not such a probable 
Reinhardt suggests; and in any case unless T' Ev: can be 
ed it should perhaps be given preference over y” Et as the 
p difficilior. 1 1" is accepted, then as Diels pointed out we 
ht assume that another, related sentence preceded this one, at any 
in pseudo-Plutarch's source. It may be that the connective 
to Heraclitus himself; it does not look like the sort of 
which would be supplied in a compendium. ¿v1, from 
mer onwards, can stand for éveori or ¿veior; it is probably a 
n ed form of the preposition tv (cf. Wackernagel Vorle- 
en úber Syntax 11, 166), with -1 as a verbal rather than a locative 
not a syncopation of the full form of the verb, At all 
seems to be used exactly as if it were a verb: either with 
meaning “is in”, e.g. Ev «ñSea OuyS, // XVIn, 53; or 
|y, meaning “is present”, e.g. oix du oráois, Aesch. Persae 
Other meanings such as “is possible” are out of the question 
ind in any case are not found in early prose contexts. Diels 
that ñytv must be understood, and translated in 454; *Und 
mmer ein und dasselbe was in uns wohnt.” But it is surely 
ir to take tv1 to mean merely “is present”, In this case nothing 
e the sentence has to be understood, though the opposites 
ned obviously apply to men. This is a possible sense, and it 
rhaps best to accept it. H. Frinkel, according to DK ad fr, 
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wanted En to mean just “is”. This would be very convenient, but 
T know of no case in which it is used merely in a copulative sense. 
Bernays, like Diels, felt that En must have a dative, and emended 
to TOUTG: T agree with Zeller that this does not accord well with 
TÓDE ydp perarecóvra «TA., on which see belo. Other proposed 
emendations, including Bywater's Taúr' elvoa, have been somewhat 
futile, 

The next textual difficulty is the oceurrence of the article in all 
mss. before typnyopós, and in some mss. before kateUsov, but 
before no other of the neuter participles. Zeller and Diels holdly 
printedTó before these two participles and not before the four others: 
this is indeed whar the ms. tradition suggests. Admittedly O and TI 
(except for E) omit the article in the second case: but the evidence of 
the Planudean group is by no means always the most reliable, Tr ds, 
of course, quite out of the question for Heraclitus to have used the 
article before one opposite of a pair, and not before the other one: 
the fact that the article is found in all mss. before one opposite 
suggests strongly that it also occurred before the other, and we must 
accept the evidence of the mss. which preserve ró here as well. 
There was, of course, no incentive for a copyist to supply articles 
for one pair of opposites and not the others; nor can te first and 
universally testified Tó casily be a corruption from any other word. 
But can Heraclitus have used the article for one pair of participles, 
and not for the others? Most editors now thiak not, and, like Kranz 
in DK, drop the 7ó before typnyopós. Yet if one considers Hera- 
clitus” use of the article in other fragments it seems possible that he 
did not apply it consistently in this case: some anomalies may be due 
to an inaccurate tradition, but this cannot account for all. Thus in 
frr. 115, 118, no article is used before puxa, but in fr. 98 we find 
ad uxal douédvras..... In fr. 120 we should expect an article before 
otípos, which ¡s parallel with % ápkros. Other variations of usage in 
te same sentence are fr, 90 (probably), mupós «uorpn TA mrávra 
kal 1rúp drmávrcov....., and fr. 101, óp0oduol yáp Tú TV... 
Tn two startling cases the article is omitted before an adjective used 
as a substantive: fr, 18 ...dvílmotov oúk ¿Scupñoel, and fr. 108 
+ + «Ómi oogóv ori rávrcow xexoopronévow. But perhaps the closest 
parallel with the present case is provided by fr. 126 (sce p. 150), 
which seems 10 be preserved in an original form, though only by 
Taetzes: Tú puxpd Oéperar, Oepuóv yw'xeron, Uypóv avaivera, 
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vorizerar. That Heraclitus used neuter participles as 
intives cither with or without the article might also be indicated 
lt BD, TÓ dvrifouv ouupépow, compared with fr. 51, 06 Euvidiow 
¡póneyov icouté cuupéperos. Tn view of this evidence the 
“the article for the central pair of opposites in fr. 88 may be 
¡it owas probably not intended to suggest a special distinc- 
ween this pair and the others, though, as will be seen, there 
tion, 
imowitz, dos. cit., declared that the quotarion from Heraclitus 
ynpoióy and that the following sentence is an appended 
¡on by a later source, presumably theauthor ofthe Consolario. 
iinly the word róáAw is unnecessary to the sense and looks like 
“addition; tora instead of a balancingráSe is surprising, and 
also be due to a later alteration, though it may equally be 
that such a departure from exact antithesis is a sign rather 
varchaic style. The sentence as a whole has the appearance of 
ly early origin. erorrirrrew, although it continued to be used 
vh, has respectable Presocratic parallels in Melissus fr. $ (four 
)) Diogenes of Apollonia fr. 2, and Democritus Írr. 9, 101, 191. 
gment of Melissus is extraordinarily important: in it he 
the usual Eleatic proofs, ourlined in previous fragments, that 
single, unchangeable Being. For the sake of argument he 
that there could be a plurality of existents if each unit of this 
had the qualities which he and other followers of Par- 
 attributed to the One, the chief among which was that it 
change (and so become involved in not-bcing). The only 
ge of admitting the possibility of a plurality of existents is 
evidence of our senses tells us thar there is such a plurality. 
senses also tell us that the several components of this 
ty, even the apparently most stable ones, all eventually undergo 
e, and some of them are in a continuous process of change. 
of course, contradicts the agreed Elearic premise that what 
not undergo change. Therefore on this point the evidence 
¡senses is fallacious; therefore it is to be presumed fallacious in 
entation of a plurality of existents, 100. This neat piece of 
it seems to contain references to previous physical systems 
stressed change between opposites; in particular, Heraclitus 
to be in question; and since he undoubtedly stressed the 
bility of eventual physical change for all forms of matter 
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(a concept which was automatically assumed by the Milesians), if 


. Mot the continvity and universality of this process, he was a peculiarly 


relevant example for Melissus to choose, We cannot be certain that 
there are specific references to him in the fragment; but the mention 
of the change between hot and cold (cf. fr, 126), and in particular 
that between life and death and death and life, as well as the repetition 
of the verb peramírrrew (as also oféreporoUaten, which does not occur 
in the extant fragments of Heraclitus; but cf. ¿MorwUras in fr. 67, 
tend to suggest that Heraclitus, and in particular this fr. 88, are 
referred to. The opposition ruxvóv-áporóv may be pointed particu- 
larly at Anaximenes. The fragment of Melissus (preserved by 
Simplicius, de caelo 558, 19 Heiberg) is as follows (possible references 
to Heraclitus are underlined): pEyiotow ptv odv onuelov cobros ó 
Aóyos, óm tv póvov Eorw* deráp xai Tábe ompela- el yWp Tv roMAd, 
roLaUra xp orrá elven olóv rep Eyd pnur ro Ev elvon. el yáp tom y 
Kad Ú5wp xal ánp xal Trip kod oiónpos xad xpuvés, xad Tó pev zdov TO 
St redvnos, kad édaw kad Aruxóv ad rá da daa paciy ol Gvdpcorrol 
elvoa dAnñ, el Eh tabra ¿om kad iueis ópts ópbev «al áxovopev, 
elvca xpi Exacrrov roloUroy olév rep Td TpdóTov ESoEcv Ap», Kad pu 
peramirrrer pnBé ylverdor Erepolov, SAMA del elvas Exaorow olóv mép 
doiv. vUv Sé pauev óp0ds ápáw kad dover kod ouviévon Boxel 82 Aulv 
TÓ TE Bepuóv uxpov yiveo8 kad TÓ yuxpov Oepróv ad TÓ oxAnpóv 
HoñAdaxdy Kal TO oAdoxóv oxngóv kad Té 350v drrrodujoxew xod Ex 
1h zóvroS yivso8ca, «al TaUTa mávra breporoUotar Kad ó Ti Av Te «ad 
8 viv oÚBiv épolov elven, dAA” 6 1e olónpos oxAnpos tiw 16 SaxrÚAo 
korrorpíBerdoa Ópoupécv, xal xpueds xad Ados kal ¿Mo $ Ti loxupóv 
Bokel elvoa rá, E Úbarrós re yfi xal Aidos ylvendar> Hors ouuflalva 
ute Ópáv pie rá ÓvTa yivdoxew. oU Tolvuv Tala SAMA 015 
Suokoyel. popévors yáp Elva troAAd ad ¡Bro koi sión “re xad loxiv 
Exovra, Trávra Ereporoiador ulv Soxel kal_pererritrewy te 00 
éxáorore óponévou. 5ñAov Tolvuv órI oúx óp0Gs Eopúuev oUSi 
Exeiva TroMAA ópOds Bokel elvor: ou yap dv perémrreo el dAnoñ mv» 
GAN Ay olóv 1rep ¿Sóxel Exaotow Torcbrov. ToÚ ydp tóvros dAnBivoú 
kpelocov oúbiv. Tv 8% percrrior,, ro piv lov ámrádero TÓ SE oUx ¿dv 
yéyovev. oUTos cv, el troXAd cin, rorúra xph elvas olóv TrEP TÓ 
tv. (The mss. have ónoÚ décov, and diia not ¡Bia.) 

* Note that this comes under the heading Soxsl SE Aytv: so it is probably 
a popular helio? rather than a technical philosophical doctrine. On such belicís 
see p. 147f. below. 
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lssus fr. 8 does refer to Heraclitus the genuineness of váSe 
omeoóvra kTA. in fr. 88 reccives some confirmation. Rein- 
ly Hermes 77 (1942) 242 n. 2, argued thar the author of the 
tio would not have supplied these words: for his introduction 
quotation shows that he was thinking of opposites being 
lánent in the same subject, not succecding and replacing each 

the kind of succession implied in the image of the successively 
ilded clay models, or the rivers of birth and destruction, is the 
ession Of immanent forms in a common substratum rather than 
ely conceived changes implied by perorreoóvra. In addition, 
9o is probably right in maintaining that yáp would not be 
1d in the following sentence in pseudo-Plutarch, as well as in 
Xp erorreoóvta «TA., if both sentences alike were by the same 
¿not that ydp in successive elauses is ofitself unusual provided 
clauses have the same reference (Denniston Greek Particles 
e.8. Heraclitus fr. 114), but here the introduction of the not 
relevant image of the clay figures is completely different in 

from the concise explanation of the previous assertion 
d by TáSe yáp perameodvra erA. The addition may, however, 
been made before the Consofatio. Gigon observes that the 
1t case is a rare example, at an carly stage of prose, of a simple 
liberate logical explanation of the grounds on which a 
general assertion has been made. Heraclitus does not 
it is true, give such a plain indication of the justification 
generalizations (fr. 85, for example, is not a completely 
case): whether this in itself is enough reason for denying 
wuthenticity of the yáp clause must be decided by each 
Ir for himself; I have conservatively accepted it as part 
fragment, since I do not consider Heraclitus incapable 
h logical schematization, rare though it may have been in 


three pairs of opposites named (the living-the dead, the 
he sleeping, the young-the old) are all conditions of living 
'es—in this case, presumably, of human beings in particular. 
le substantival use of the participles does not simply imply the 
inction of certain qualities; rather, Heraclivus is looking at man 
Ly as an object of a certain kind ar a certain time, to the exclusion 
her possible aspects. Thus, whether or not the definito article is 
d for the middle pair, it is strictly correct to translate “the 
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living thing and the dead thing, the waking thing and the sleeping 
thing”, and so on. Perhaps, rather than of man regarded solely as 
a living object, the concept is thar of the living element, the sleeping; 
element, and so on: the important point being that the neuter 
participles should be taken to represent objects fully existent in Ucir 
owen right, and not merely (as young and old are for us) relative 
qualities, Certainly 3%v kai Tedvnxos «TA, cannot be predicates: dis 
would make sense—*the same thing is present (persists) as living and 
dead, waking and sleeping, young and old*—, but asserts that there is 
a common substratum of change, and makes no explicit identifica- 
tion or unification of opposites which attach themselves to this 
substratum. This does not accord at all with the explanation which 
follows (which is an explanation of why the opposites themselves 
are the same), nor indeed is the assertion of a persistent substratum 
likely to have been made in this somewhat indirectway by Heraclitus. 
The nearest he approaches to such an assertion is fr. 67. The 
acceptance of Bernay's reading tovró would involve a similar sense, 
although here the participles would be (as they surely are) sub- 
stantival. If Eu is correct, as we take it to be, then tatró is best 
explained as predicative, and the full sense will be something like 
this: “As the same thing is present [sc. in the same object, a man, at 
different times] the living element and the dezd element, the waking 
element and the sleeping element, the young; element and the old 
element: these seemingly opposed things are the same, because they 
replace one another, and can be replaced by no other kind of thing,' 
Em does certainly imply a subject (which need not be specified) in 
which, and in no other, each extreme occurs. Logically this implica- 
tion is necessery—not so much in the case of the examples quoted in 
this fragment, which are by their nature restricted to a single genus, 
namely, living creatures, but in the of other pairs of opposites 
which are connected by the same rule of inevitable succession. For 
example, wet and dry are opposites of this type (ef. fr. 126 below), 
but their connexion would not, for Heraclitus, be adequately demon- 
strated by observing that dry (and hot) weather tends to produce un= 
due moisture in the human body. Apart from this, the simple copula 
toi would have achieved the same results in a more direct manner. 

In the case of the middle pair of opposites, waking and sleeping, 
the sense of the fragment is plain enough. Man alternates con= 
tinuously, during his lifetime, between these 1wo states; there are 
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ts of the same category; and the transition between them is 
bless direct. These opposite states are inextricably connected; 
re really different poles ofa single continuum, waking-slecping. 
re by no means “the same” in the sense of *identical”; but it 
already been shown that 16 aúró, for Heraclitus, does not 
iarily imply absolute identity, but rather unity. Some oppo- 
those which depend on varying standards of judgement, like 
y up? and *the way down”—are, in themselves, identical, and 
(or pía kai uri) in these cases has a different connotation, 
aclitus' general intention is to show not that all diflerentia- 
1 the sum of human experience ase illusory, but that they are 
ected, so that there is an underlying unity. In this group and 
ing ones all thatis showo is that there isan essential connexion 
opposites of the same genus, and not thar separate genera 
nselves connected. This connexion of the different genera is 
sary if an over-all unity is to be demonstrated; it will be seen 
elitus neglects to establish rhis kind of connexion except in 






























































believed the demonstration of unity in things which were 
ently most opposed to each other-—that is, in opposites of the 
enus—to be almost sufficient proof of an all-embracing unity; 
g and sleeping are “the same? and hot and cold are “the 
then surely there will be no lack of essential connexion 
waking and the hot. To modern logicians this is an 
ble deduction. Yet itis the kind of logical leap that tended to 
ar any rate before Plato: Pythagoras or his immediate 
probably made it when, having observed that number was 
ential element of such an influential and (to the naive judge- 
11) such an unnumerical thing as music, they proceeded to the 
iclusion that number was an essential element of all things. 
5, fr. 67 (and the possibility thar other assertions of the 
jon between other classes of opposites have not survived) 
ts us from definitely attributing this error to Heraclitus; 
gh it will be shown in the discussion of fr. 67 (pp. 19911.) thar 
linking together of diflerent classes of opposites was not made 
same methodical way as the many demonstrations of the 
dons between opposites of the same category. 

far we have considered only the opposition waking-sleeping. 
itás obviously true that “this extreme changes round and is 
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that; that one changes round and is this”. In the course of a lifetime 
men have many opportunities to learn this, and it becomes obvious 
that these two opposed states are variations in a single continuum 
which we should call consciousness. The other oppositions specified 
in the fragment are diferent in one important respect; the change 
from one extreme to the other is commonly acknowledged and 
confirmed by experience, but the change in the reverse direction is 
not. Death appears to supervene upon life, and the old upon the 
young: but it is not the case thar, in the same obvious manner and 
in the same subject, death is followed by life and the old by the 
young. Perhaps Heraclitus intended these two oppositions to be 
different in kind from the waking-sleeping opposition; the inevitable 
succession of one extreme by the other, even if the reverse process 
does not take place, indicates quite well enough for Heraclitus” 
purposes that the two extremes are inextricably connected. The 
objection to this simple explanation is provided by the yáp clause, 
which asserts quite definitely, of all the opposites mentioned, that 
the change takes place in both directions: the living, for example, 
changes round and becomes the dead, and the dead likewise becomes 
the living. Lt is true that Wilamowitz doubted the authenticity of 
this clause, perhaps with reason; yet it is unnecessary to rely entirely 
upon this clause alone, for there are some other extant fragments 
which assert some kind of reciprocal movement between death and 
life. Fre. 15 and 48 may hint at this connexion, but they do so in 
symbolical terms. Frr.36and 76D (of which the latrer,as will be seen, 
is probably only a later confiation of the former with fr. 62) use the 
word dávaros to describe the passage of one basic form of material 
into the other, e.g. (from fr. 36) . . .ÚBarri Bé Oávorros y iv yevéodoa, 
Ex yñis Se Ú5cop ylveren.... Iris difficult to make a precise analysis 
of this strange pronouncement, but the second clause quoted seems 
to imply thar water “is born* from the material into which it passes 
on *dearh”, and thus that the change from “life” to “death”, in the case 
of water and of other forms of matter, including wuxh, is a reciprocal 
one. In fr. 62 the same reciprocity is outlined still more clearly. 
Hippolytus' version, certainly the most accurate of the many extant 
ones, is as follows: ¿9ávarror Ovnrol, Oviytol ádávarro:, ¿dwres Tóv 
éxelvcoy Bávorov, Tóv 52 Exsivox Blow tebveistes. On the face ofitrhis 
fragment refers not to the changes of matter, and “death” of this kind, 
but to human creatures and divinities; “living their death, dying their 
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% (of which the subject is apparently both “mortals” and 
imortals”), though it may not be entirely comprehensible, ar any 
implies thar life follows death as dearh follows life. Although 
ment involves an inevitable succession, and although it is 
le that the adjacent epithets of opposite sense with whicb it 
_are intended to be identified with cach other, it clearly 
[ves special conceptions of the nature of the soul or life-principle 
place ir outside the class of simple assertions of the unity of 

which succeed one another. The whole question of 
tus” view of the soul as fire, and of the way in which it passes 
Mife? to “death” and vice versa, lies outside the range of this 
“and must be postponed until a later occasion: but see in the 
time my article in 4/P 70 (1949), 384f., and the brief reference 
pular beliefs on p. 147f. below. Enough has been said here to 

t he could have assumed in this fr. 88 that living and dead 
reciprocal extremes of the type of waking and sleeping. Such 
procity is adduced to ¡llustrate a quite different truth, namely, 
ty of opposites in general; it would be misleading to treat the 
t, as, for example, Gigon does, as a primarily anthropological 








the “dead? and “living” referred to in this fragment may be 
d to apply to the changes of material in the living, human 
vas perhaps in fr. 36, might conceivably be indicated by 
h de E 18, 3920 (a passage cited as relevant to fr. 88 by, for 
Zeller, ZN 806 n., and Walzer) AN ñueis éva popoúnedo 
Báwerrov, ¡Bn rovoúTous Tebvnxóres «al Ovmjoxovres. oU yáp 
ds “Hpóxherros ¿Aeye, Trupos Bévorros dp yéveons koi dépos 
Úbom yiveors (= one version of fr. 760), ¿AN En caplorepov 
rd Apio oeípero: piv ó duógov ywonévou yÉpovTOS, 
8' $ vos els róv dxuérzovra, xal ó tras els róv véov, els Be róv 
mTó vímiov. ó SE x0ts els róv orjuepov Tébunkev, Ó BE orjuepov els 
10 drrobwhjoxer. péver 5* oúbelg 0U5* Eorw els, GAAL yr y vópeda 
The latter part of this may reproduce theideas of Heraclitus; 
chief reason for thinking so is that the instance of “today” 
d “tomorrow” occurs in a passage of Seythinus cited by Stobacus, 
bl, 1, 8, 43 (1, p- 108 Wachsmuth) Tó ydp aúprov 1 tv TG Epya 
dorrw, "ro Sé x0ts aúprov. These and the preceding words have 
remodelled into trochaic verse by Wilamowitz, and classified 
els and Kranz as an imitation of Heraclitus (DK 2203, 2). lt 
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is true that Diog. L. 1x, 16 states that the iambic poet Scythinus 
attempted to express the argument of Heraclitus in metrez but there 
is no reason to think that these particular words as quoted by 
Stobaeus refer particularly to a Heraclitean doctrine, except that they 
appear also in the passage of Plutarch quoted above, just after a 
sentence specifically attributed to Heraclitus. The argument has thus 
become circular. lr must be added, though, that a statement to the 
eflect that our bodies change from day to day occurs in Epicharmus 
(fr. 2 in DK), who possibly referred to beliefs of Heraclitus (though 
this is intrinsically improbable, and Heraclitus is certainly never 
mentioned by name). The idea that the material of our body is 
constantly being renewed and that part of it is being destroyed or 
“dying? all the time may well have been a common one at quite an 
early period in Greece, and have become a popular witticism or 
trope. Itappears doubtful whether it should be connected specifically 
with Heraclitus, though it would not be surprising if it were so 
connected in the fourth century 8.c. and later, for it £its in well with 
the rávra xcopsi interpretation of Heraclitus” views on natural 
change, which was certainly accepted by Plutarch (see on fr. 91, 
p. 381). Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Plutarch passage 
explains how the young could succeed the old, and the dead the 
living, especially if “dead” and “living” are taken to refer to changes 
of material and not changes involving the whole organism. Specific 
objections against this interpretation, in addition to the general 
objeción of lack of evidence, are twofold. First, the opposition 
waking-sleeping undoubtedly refers to the whole organism and not 
to separate constituents. Secondly, the kind of change involved in 
this idea of the continuous “death” of the material of the body is 
continuous and gradual change, while the changes referred to in the 
fragment are more probably to be regarded as sudden ones, in the 
sense of the German 'umschlagen”. So much is perhaps indicated 
by the use of the verb perorrirrrew, which tends to emphasize the 
accomplished change and not the process; an object is first in one 
state, then (after a period of which the length is here irrelevant) in 
a completely difíerent state. Tn words like petarpérew, peraotpéper 
the prepositional prefix pera- produces an idea of *reversal”: whether 
this is derived from the original sense of perá, perhaps “in company 
with? or “between, or from the derived temporal idea of succession, 
need nor be discussed here. In these cases, of course, the verbal roots 
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ves add to the idea of change from one extreme to the other: 
as much as Tpérew and orpépew, implies a sudden and 
rather +han a gradual motion; but in the last two cases a 
te of direction is more explicit. When Heraclitus used the 
porrai in fr. 31, to describe the separate stages of transforma- 
fire, hie was evidently not thinking of the process of these 
(rain, evaporation, etc.), so much as of the end-results, sea 
¿see p.329. That percorórrew is habitually used with this sense 
complete reversal is indicated especially by phrases like 
el ro mpáyuora (Lysias 20, 143 cf. Thuc. vmr, 68, Plato 
325 4), meaning “a revolution had occurred”, and, at Plato 
2413, dorrpáxou perarrevóvtOS, meaning “when the sherd 
allen with the other side up”. 
o other possible explanations of the reciprocal change between 
and the living, the young and the old, still remain; or rather, 
Tations on the same explanation. Plato in the Phaedo 
.) refers to a ticos Aóyos (by which phrase he usually 
rizes those beliefs about the soul which are associated with 
mes of Pythagoras and Orpheus), to the effect that mróduv 
ou Ex Tóv Srrodawóvrcoy Tous z3ówros. Plato goes on to 
alize this belief into the assertion thar all opposites come into 
from and pass away into opposites—a conclusion with which 
would not have quarrelled. One of the instances adduced 
Mato is that of sleeping and waking, which inevitably make way 
'each other and for nothing else. Iris possible thar Heraclitus was 
ing of some such quasi-religious belief about the soul when he 
this statement. On the other hand, a similar belief, but one 
of religions associations and noz connected «with ideas of 
tion and merit, was evidently held by ordinary people in 
ce as it srill is in many undeveloped societies today: the belief 
he grandchild is in some way a continuation of the life of the 
[parent, after whom he is often named. In this simple way life 
be said to succeed death, and the infant the old man. Or 
mpler still: from whence are babies born?-—from nothing, from 
idition of not-life, which could be named “death”. This idea 
“may explain the fragment. It must not be forgotien that 
¡s fr. 8, quoted above, mentions the same succession without 
comment: TÓ 3504 érrobvfoxew xod Ex pm 3Uvros yiveodar. 
líke other parts of that fragment, may be a direct reminiscence 
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of Heraclitus; but Melissus is describing illusions common to man- 
kind in general-—note the first person plural—and would scarcely 
cite a technical theory held by Heraclitus alone. Of course, he may 
have read a general sense into what was originally intended to have 
special significance. 

There is one other fragment in which two of the pairs ofopposites 
specified in fr. 88 recur: this is fr. 26. Here the motive is not to 
demonstrate that these opposites are the same, but to show how a 
man, when he is asleep, is “in contact with” death dough he is still 
living: ...30v 54 Grrreras tebveros eUBcow, typnyopós Grrrerar 
£Ú5ovros (Wilamowirz's text). Sleep resembles death in many ways, 
and to Heraclitus was an intermediate stage towards it. 1 it were 
a question in fr. 88 of these two oppositions alone, then we should be 
justifñied in explaining that fragment in terms of fr. 26—a form of 
death (sleep) succeeds the fully living (waking) state, and vice versa, 
even when we are alive. But the opposition of the young and the 
old cannot possibly be interprered along these lines. This being the 
case it must be accepted that fr. 88 refers on the one hand to observed 
successive states of the living body, namely, sleeping and waking, 
and on the other to a conviction that the soul, after death, becomes 
“alive” and young again. The reference is most probably to popular 
belief, for example, that children and especially grandchildren 
continue one's own life and renew it; or to the Orphic particulariza- 
tion of this belief, orto Heraclitus' own views of 8ávoros as involving 
merely the change from one kind of material to another.! The 
primary point of the fragment is not in doubt: that the oscillation 
between these opposed states in the anthropological sphere indicates 
that the opposition, in each genus, is in fact a connexion and a unity. 

Y The soul itself'is a form of fire, and its “death”, in te above sense, involves 
a new becoming—cither as water (cf, fr. 36), or, in the case of souls of which 
the fiery nature has not been impalzed by death, as another form of fire: cf. 
especially fr. 24 and the account ofitin 4/P 70 (1949) 384 
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(598) 


1, Scholia ad Exeg. in Tliadem, p. 126 Hermann ó trohdaiós 

¡(pá )icherros $ "Eptoros ixohelro Bervós Bid Tó Tv AÓycov 
oxotewóv: tá «puxpá Déperar, Depudv púxerar, D(ypdv) 
EOL, xapepadtoy voríler(ar). 





ancient Heraclitus the Ephesian was called clever through the 
of his words: Cold things warm themselves, warm cools, 
-dries, parched is made wet. 
'fragment is preserved in full, and specifically artributed to 
tus, only by Tzetzes. Tzetzes in this scholion distinguishes 
phesian Heraclitus from the Homeric allegorist, whom he had 
¡oned in his commentary. The scholion ends with the quotation; 
introduced very abrupily to illustrate Heraclitus' obscurity in 
ype of words he used—for such must be the sense of Td Tráv 
aúroU oxorewóv. Some confirmation is provided by the 
e of a similar phrase in the fifth pseudo-Heraclitean letter: 
1% máve Uypá adadveror, Pepud wúxeros. The author or 
of these letters undoubtedly had access to handbooks 
1g extracis from Heraclirus. The use here of the word 
(not otherwise found after Theophrastus and the Hippo- 
pus) shows that an actual quotation is being reported. On 
her hand, the occurrence of ...Tté Enpx Uypalvcov kai Té 
Enpalvcov in de victw 1, 21 has no evidential value, in spite of the 
that the author of this work at times used a Heraclitean source 
“was prone to imitate the style of Heraclitus: for no unusual 
occurs, and the sentiment could be a normal medical one. 
by allopathy was standard practice. Similarly there is little 
¡cánce in Apuleius' reperition of the end of fr. 10 (see p. 103), 
a mention of wet-dry etc., in his version of de mundo, c. 21: 
que uvidis arida et glacialibus flammida...confudir [sc. 
1), unumque ex omnibus et ex uno omnia juxta Heraclitum 
it! But change from warm to cold and back again was one 
e accepted but fallacious appearances of the sense-world 
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according to Melissus fr. 8 (see pp. 139/T.), ... .SoksT 5É futv Tó e 
Ospuóv yuxpov ylveodor od To puxpóv Sepuóv. Tr has been seen that 
in this fragment Melissus may haye been thinking especially of 
Heraclitus. 1 
oúaiverer is not the most comspicuous word in the fralgment: 
koppatos, which is found in Homer, occurs in prose only in the 
Tonic writings of the Hippocratic corpus, where it appears in two 
of the undoubtedly earlier (fifth century) treatisos at Aphorisms $, 71 
and Prognostic 2; and in Galen, doubuess in imitation of the 
Hippocratic usage. In poetry it occurs as late as Bianor (4.P. 1x, 
272). vorizew is first used, apart from the present case, in Aeschylus 
fr. 443 it occurs in Plato (Zimaeus 74), in Aristove, and frequently 
in the Anthology. déponon is a Homeric word, and is not otherwise 
found in prose before Plato except in a probable quotation by 
Plutarch (de primo frigido 21, 954) from Archelaus. Again, in 
Alexandrian and later poetry it is not uncommon. Thus three out of 
the four verbs used are relatively rare, and very rare in fifth-century 
prose: two are used in Homer. These are just the kind of words that 
Heraclitus preferred —unusual and picturesque, but not in them= 
selves obscure (in spite of 'Tzetzes) or exclusively poetical in 
feeling. All of them were artificially revived in the Hellenistic period; 
but it is inconceivable that they are not authentic, or that any later 
redactor would falsify so skilfully. Further evidence for the 
originality of this saying is provided by the archaic inconsisteney in 
the use of adjectives as substantives: in the first clause the adjective 
is in the plural with a definite article, while in the succecding clauses 
the singular with no article is maintained. Ir is possible of course 
that this anomaly is not “archaic”, butis due to a faulty tradition; but 
fr. 88 provided evidence that Heraclitus was by no means consistent 
in his use of the article, while frr. 18 and 108 show that he was quite 
prepared to use neuter adjectives, without the article, as substantives. 
For the arbitrary change of number cf. fr. ro (which, however, does 
not provide a complete parallel, and according to one possible 
interpretation does not involve such a change). That Tzetzes himself 
was not inclined to make up “archaic” quotations from Heraclitus 


* Snell, Hermos 6x (1926) 357 . 1, makes the strange comment that “kape 
pollos (y 409 u. £ 369) ist der Prosa sonst ganz fremd”, This is reproduced 
by Walzer ad fr. In fact, the carliest Hippocratic treatises provide important 
parallels for the language of Heraclitus. 
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was quite well qualified to do) is shows by his scholion on 
ines Plurus 88: S0ev xod *Hpdudkerros ó "Eptoros Ápouevos 
15, OU Emsuxónevos, uh Emilio! Upas modTes, ¿pn, “Eptoror, 
o10e rrovnpeuónevor. Wilamowitz correctly observed that 
*an apophthegm in quite modern specch* (Z7ermes 62 (1927) 
lp yet this “quotation”, based perhaps on the kind of silly bio- 
sal accounts used by Diogenes in his chapter on Heraclitus, is 
material for archaization. Diels, followed by Kranz in DK, 
ly accepted this as a genuine fragment (135 a); Bywater wisely 
edit. Wilamowitz continued by saying that this lateapophthegm 
no more than the Lerters; and itis indeed closely reproduced 
th rúxn as subject in place of mAoGros) in the eighth letter. 
100, as we saw, is quoted in full by Tzerzes and probably re- 
in one of the Letters, and it begins to look as though Tzerzes 
immon source with the composer or composers of some of 
;, but a thousand years later. This source seems, not un- 
y, to have been very mixed, for fr. 126 appears to be as 
as fr. 1254 (Diels) is evidently spurious. 
Hermes 61 (1926) 3561., strongly contended that these 
jons are not stated in an abstract way, but that the epic words 
it here as elsewhere in Heraclitus the connexion between 
s is chiefly deduced from the realm of personal experience. 
which describe the behaviour of things, and which were 
before abstract thought was practised, tend to describe 
ings in terms of the individual's reactions to them. Tlus 
is had himself observed that his body varied between hotand 
d so on; from this he derived, not a logical principle, but a 
arion about the behaviour of shings, regarded as living 
with the power of self-change. A great deal of this is correct, 
jally this warning: “Gar zu leicht úberhóren wir, wie sehr 
orte von dem Erleben ihre Kraft erbalten, und sind 
wieder versucht, scine Gegeniiberstellungen als nur logische 
átze aufzufassen.? Stricdy, perhaps, Diels” translation (now 
to meet Snell's criticism), “Das Kalte wird warm, 
, was too abstract and conceptual and wrongly 
ted that “the warm”, etc., were, in our sense, mere qualities. 
own translation of the first clause, “Das Kalte erwármt sich”, 
better the vital nature of the process. The middle voice of 
e verb Olpopar occurs in the anecdote related hy Aristotle (de 
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part, anim. A 5, 645317) about Heraclitus warming himself at the 
trrvós. Tt is doubtful whether ovalveros is middle or passive; only 
one middle use is otherwise known (future avavoUgen at Sophocles 
Ph. 954). Snell also maintains that all the opposites of Heraclitus 
are “living” opposites. The list which he quotes does not include any 
which are not human affections or activities; but certainly winter- 
suramer (fr. 67) and day-night (fer. 67, 57) do not come in quite the 
same class, not to mention the way up-the way down (fr. 60), 
concordant-discordant (fr. 10). Many of the most specific examples, 
it is true, are drawn from the field of human experience, and this is a 
valuable observation; yetitshouldnot beapplied beyond its due limits. 

The two pairs of opposites which, as a matter of common 
experience, change into each other are given by themselves without 
comment. lt must be the reciprocity of such changes that is 
primarily stressed, though it is conceivable that the fragment asserts 
the generality of change: some things are growing warmer, others 
cooler, all the time; this indicates the constancy and balance of 
change in the cosmos. Tt will be seen later that Heraclitus empha- 
sized the importance of pérpov in physical change: it could be that 
the balance of one process against the opposite one, in these 
instances, is part of an illustration of this measure (so also Vlastos, 
CP 42 (1947) 165). The retention of the same root, when noun is 
changed into verb and vice versa, in the first pair of clauses if not in 
the last (where the variation must be purely artistic), shows that an 
exact balance between gach side of the process was involved. Yet 
this form is equally necessary if the fragment is simply meant as an 
example, less concretely expressed than fr. 88, of the single quality 
of every continuum of change between extremes. Hot turns into 
cold, cold into hot; wet turns into dry, dry into wet: therefore hot is 
not essentially different from cold nor wet from dry. This shows up 
the essential unity of the continuum even more clearly, perhaps, than 
the succession of opposite extremes like life and death in fr. 88: 
there the changes implied by peramerdvra were instantancous ones; 
here the verbs imply a gradual rather than a sudden alteration, as is 
appropriate to quantitative changes in the strict sense. Probably 
Heraclitus was not consciously aware of the distinction. 

The mention by Heraclitus of these four opposites has given rise 
to some very bold suppositions. Gigon 99 wrote: “Man kann kaum 
Frg, 126 fiir Heraklit beanspruchen und zugleich die Vier-Element- 
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ihm absprechen”. Reinhardt, Parmenides 223, drew the 
conclusion from the fragment: *Heraklit kennt bereits die 
teren Physik kanonischen vier Qualitiiten: Oepuóv, yuxpóv, 
. Gigon used the saying as evidence for accepting air 
itean in the almost certainly Stoic-influenced fr. 76D; 
lt held that no one can have known of the four elements as 
the traditional date of Heraclitus, therefore this date must be 
and he actually was younger than Parmenides. So much is 
let us consider the fucts. Heraclitus mentions here four very 
opposites, which for him were things themselves; the first 
is Tk yuxpá, which merely means “the cold things”, L.e. 
in general. The number now changes to the singular, and 
te article is dropped, but the sense is surely similar: as cold 
tend (eventually) to become warm, so do warm things 

cold. These two oppositions, warm-cold and dry-moist, 
ly occupied a special place in the system of, for example, 
ader, who held that opposites were separated out of an 
indefinite substance, the érrerpov : hot and cold were the first 
appear (DK 12410, pseudo-Plutarch Serom. 2 pnol 52 15 te 
ou yóviwov depuoU Te kal yuxpoÚ. . .drroxpigrivas). As forthe 
1 dry-moist, Aristotle at Meteor. B 1, 3534 321. discusses 
irchaic opinions about the nature of the sea, and especially the 
on view according to which the earth was originally sur- 
by moisture, but this was dried up by the sun, the sea being, 
emnant. According to Alexander's comment on dis passage 
ander and Diogenes held this theory. These are only isolated 
les: it is obvious that in any empirical cosmological analysis 
two oppositions will occupy a primary position. They do not 
in the Pythagorean ovotorxica or in the examples of opposites 
ned by Áristotle in relation to Alemacon, because the physical 
d and cosmology are not there specifically in question. Nor, it 
be added, is there evidence for thinking that Heraclitus, in this 
nt, intended these opposites to have a primarily cosmological 
cance: yet even in the extant fragments so many different 
ositions are cited thar it is scarcely surprising if these two also 
tar, perhaps with a purely general application. Ttis quite possible, 
Snell suggested, thar their special force lies in the fact that they, 
hunger and sariety and other afections, are directly experienced 
yy the human body. 
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Tr was Empedocles who, in fr, 6, first formally declared that fire, 
air, earth and water were the four elemental or irreducible kinds of 
matter, the Tégoapa. . .mávrow pizópora. It is possible that in so 
doing he was simply attaching to each of the four most physical 
opposites the appropriate specific cosmic mass. There is no real 
evidence for this, but a successor to his medical interests and another 
western Greek, Philistion of Locri, did clearly associate specific 
Suváues with the four “elements” (as they later became known): 
Anonymus Londinensis XX, 25 Didioticw 5 otero ¿xk 5 1Seów 
ouveotávos hpás, tor” tot tx E cororyelcov: Trupós, dtpos, Údatos, 
yñs. elvan Sé xa ixdorou Suváye:s, TOÚ tv —rupos TÓ Orpuóy, ToU Sl 
Gtpos"ró puxpóv, TOÚ Sl UBarros TÓ Uypóv, TAS Se yñsT0 Enpáv. In the 
much earlier fragment of Heraclitus, however, there is no mention 
either of the four “elements” (in so far as he thought of cosmological 
forms of matter, he thought of three only: cf. fr. 31) or of basic 
powers or qualities. This last conception was indeed quite foreign to 
him, and belongs to a period when more advance had been made in 
the distincion between an object and what we call its attributes— 
a distinction to which medical science contributed much, He simply 
mentioned the four opposites which might occur most naturally to 
anyone who decided to apply this type of analysis to, say, changes of 
climate or his own physical sensarions. The only problem is what the 
mention of these opposite things was intended to demonstrate. This 
must remain undecided in default of other evidence, but 1 have tried 
to suggest thar it is best taken as another example of the fact that 
opposites, whether absolute or relative, change into each other, and 
thus form, in spite of their apparent diflerentiation, an essential unity. 
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polytus Refutario 1x, 10, 2 (p. 242 Wendlund) oryapoiv ov8% 
los OUSE qés 0USE Trownpóv 0UuS: dyadóv Erepóv pnow elven ó 
, SAMA Ev al Tó aúró. ¿nr yoUv “HoióBo, óm 
Kad vúxta (oúx)! olSew: ñuépa yáp, gnol, kai vúE ¿omw 
doSé Ticos: Sid cuado Se mheciorwv “Hotobog: tovrov 
aL mAciora cióévar, dorig Yuépnv xal edppóvav? 
woxev: tam yap Ev (seg. fr. 58). 


edirio Goertingensis. 2 eúpacoduny cod., corr. Miller. 


Heraclitus says that neither darkness nor light nor evil nor 
re different, but are one and the same thing. At all events he 
Hesiod, on the ground that he does nor know day and night; 
t he says, and night are one, in such words as these: Teacher of 
en is Hesiod: they are sure that he knows very many things, 
ntinually failed to recognize day and night: for they are one 


58 follows). 


followed the Góttingen edition in adding cúx before ol8e, 
n idea corresponding with that of oUx ¿yivoorev in the 
ion is demanded by the sense; Hippolytus is unlikely to have 
that HMesiod knew (a separate) day and night (whereas in fact 
no separate existence, but were one). Even Heraclitus in 
'g which follows accepts “day” and “night” as permisible 
The use of the simple afirmativeolSev can indeed be reconciled 
l the sense of Heraclitus” criticism, but makes Hippolytus” 
¡ctory paraphrase unusually and untypically complicated, 
Bev is just possible, as ar, for example, Plato Phaedrus 2624, 
this sense is unlikely in Kown. For tmiorraoéar meaning “feel 
that", cf., for example, Herodotus 111, 134 and 139. Miller's 
póvny is unquestionably right. 

criticism of Hesiod is aimed, presumably, at Tkcogony 123 f.: 


de Xdeos 5* "Epepós Te uldcuvá re NUE Lytvowro: 
Nuxrás 6” air” AlOñp “Te xal “Hutpn leyivovro... .. 
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Here Night is made the mother of Day, and has indeed an essential 
priority; for Night, though like Erebus it is said to be an offshoot of 
the primal Chaos, clearly belongs to the same initial stage of non- 
differentiation. Day and Aither, on the other hand, belong to the 
first stage of differentiation. To Heraclitus the distincion symbolized 
by the child-mother relationship was repulsive, for day and night, 
like other things commonly assessed as opposites, were completely 
reciprocal: they represent different phases of the same process, and 
at no stage could night have existed independently of day as Hesiod 
postulated. The fragment does not tell us on what grounds night and 
day are considered by Heraclitus to be one, The same pair, however, 
is mentioned in fr. 67 as one of the pairs of contrary predicates of 
god. God provides the essential unity of these contraries, which 
have, however, and legitimately so, separate names representing 
superficial differences, like the different scents of 9udyora. This does 
not reveal whether the mode of connexion between contraries in 
fr. 67 is relativity or inevitable succession or either. But the other 
contraries named—winter=-summer, war-peace, satiety-hunger— 
suggest very strongly that the connexion is that of inevitable 
succession.* Day always pives way to night in men's experience, 
and night to day: the two extremes together form a unity which is 
symbolized by the fact that the same word, huépa, can be used to 
represent either one extreme or the sum of both, i.e. the total period 
of 24 hours. 

There is another passage in the Záeogony concerned with day and 
night: at 7481. Hesiod described how “Night and Day address each 
other in their swift course, crossing the great brazen threshold; the 
one will go inside, the other comes out, nor does the house ever 
contain both of them... .”. Nestle, Philologus 67 (1908) 534 (also 
ZN 803), argued thar Heraclitus” criticism in fr. 57 was directed 
against this description as well as against Theogony 123f.; this view 
is generally repcated, for example by Kranz in DK ad fr. But there 
is nothing in 7481. which could oflend Heraclitus; he, too, would 
have agreed that day and night do not co-exist, and he would surely 
have applauded Hesiod's graphic account of their mutual succession, 
There is nothing here to suggest that day and night are different in 

* Tn the case of certain opposites Heraclitus was perhaps coment to recognize 


tar they belonged to a common genus, without emphasizing their inevitable 
succession. 
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1; this, however, is precisely what was suggested at 123 £., and 
be against this passage alone, out of what remains of Hesiod, 
litus invcighed. 1£ it is argued that the offence is a trivial 
itmust be remembered that Hesiod was indeed, like Homer 
lesser degree, “most men's teacher”; small inaccuracies called 
cat rebukes, and Homer suffered equally for the prayer about 
























is perhaps the right place to consider another saying, 
possibly in two separate versions, artributed to Heraclitus, 
(1208): 
lutarch Camil. 19 Trepi 5” Mpepóóv drroppábicov ere xp 
"rivas ebre! pos “Hpéxderos EmérnEe *HoróBw ás iv 
oroupéveo TÁs BE pauñas, ds áyvooivri puorw Autpas drráons 
 Erépcoó: Bmrróprrar. 
jeca £pist. x11, 7 “ideo Heraclitus, cui cognomen fecit 
obscuritas, unus inquit dies ni est. hoc alius aliter 
dixit enim parem esse horis, Y; nam si dies est 
viginti et quattuor horarum, necesse est omnes inter se dies 
quia nox habet quod dies perdidir. alius ait parem esse 
lem omnibus similitudine: nihil enim habet longissimi rem- 
¡um quod non et in uno die invenias, lucem et noctem..... .” 
di, Parmenides 17710. (who, by retaining 17 and placing 
after it, leaves trépcod: Surópn Tes in the air), suggested 
itarch's idea thar Heraclirus atracked Hesiod for specifying 
unlucky days in the Lrga was due to Plutarch's own 
derstanding of fr. 57. Gigon 132f. refused to accept this 
esis: Reinhardt had produced no evidence for his contention, 
lod was perfectly open to criticism on the new grounds as 
01 those advanced in fr. 57; also Plutarch had probably read 
? work. This last assumption, let it be said once and for all, 
be quite baseless; it is true that according to Lamprias' 
of his works Plutarch wrote a long treatise on Heraclitus, 
did many other earlier crities whose conclusions seem to us 
reliable than Plutarch's. ltwas no more necessary for an 
scholar to have the full text of an early thinker, in order to 
book about him, than it was for Schuster or Lassalle, 
ediy Plutarch made a comparatively large number of 






Y ere 1 ÓpO6os codd., ty del. Reiske. 
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apparenly accurate direct quotations from Meraclitus; but this can 
be adequately explained by supposing (what is far more likely) 
that he had access to a good handbook or collection of sayings, of 
Heraclirus among orhers. 

In fact Kranz, Hermes 69 (1934) 115, dghtly observed that 
Plutarcl's version is framed in a way typical of Heraclirus: oú 
ywóoxe as a form of rebuke recurs in frr. 5, 17, 86, 97, as well as 
in fr. 575 and the qúens of a thing, as the correct object of under- 
standing and analysis, is mentioned in fer. 1, 112.0, 123. The two ideas 
are doubtless connected: 10 know the pues or constitution of an 
object, to be able to classify itxerrá odow, is the same as to recognize 
it, ywooxew. Kranz did not consider that Plutarch's quotation is 
simply a version of fr. 57, but rather that it represented a saying 
which originally belonged to the same context as fr. 57: yet he 
did not go so far as Reinhardt in assuming that the interpretation 
of the saying as an attack on good and bad days belongs to Plutarch 
himself. With this last hypothesis I agree, though not without some 
misgivings; for according to the scholia AT on // xvu, 251, Hera- 
clitus accused Homer of being an ácTpoAóyos on the grounds that 
he mentioned that Hector and his friend Poulydamas were born on 
the same night: this is counted as fr. 1050. The same criticism is 
repeated by Eustarhius, in llíadem ad loc. Bywater, however, in 
his note on his fr. 119, held that this criticism was nothing to do with 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, and mentioned Heraclides of Miletus as the 
possible author; one has only to glance at the doxographers to sec 
how common was the confusion between “HpoxAsións and *Hpá- 
Kderros. T agree with Bywater that fr. 105 does not deserve to be 
considered as good evidence for Heraclitus; for one thing; Heraclitus, 
and indeed any Greek of the fifth century B.c., meant by dotpohóyos 
“astronomer” (as of Thales, in fr. 38) and not “astrologer” in the 
sense of one who connects men's fortunes with the positions of the 
heavenly bodies (see E. Fraenkel on line 6 of the 4gamemnon, in his 
edition). The seeking of astrological passages in Homer and Hesiod 
suggests the Stoa and, as Diels proposerl, men like Crates of Mallos;' 
also Heraclitus would scarcely have weakened his main attack on the 
epic poets, for their failure to take account of the Logos and of the 
necessity of strife, by such rationalistic side issues as this. 16 fr. 105 
is not by Heraclitus it is easier to discount Plutarch's contention that 

* For later astrological forgeries aurributed to Heraclitus cf. false fr. 139D. 
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litus' attack on Hesiod was rationalistic and anti-magical (and 
to the anti-astrological tenor of fr, 105). And if Plurarch's 
ppretation is inaccurate then the obvious inference is that fr, 106 
hps to the same context as fr. 57. Having come so far there seems 
why one should not assume with Reinhardt that fr. 106 
another form of fr, 57, instead of supposing with Kranz 

y a separate saying about the same subject. áyvooUvni could 
4 paraphrase of oú ywdoxovt1, and put into direct form in 
tense Plutarch's version might read: oúx tyiveooke quow 
dimáons plav odcav, This is not very different from the 
Uxal evopóvny oux Eyivoorev of fr. 57. 1 instead of Apépos 
there stood Auépas xai vusrós (or eúppóvns), the two state- 

ts would be almost identical, 1 do not suggest that Plutarch 
fas necessarily responsible for this last alrerarion; rather it 
hade in his source, and the disappearance of the idea of night 
d him from the correct interpretation of the saying. It was 

0 easy to alter ñpépas xad vuxrés into huépos árrácns, given the 

ty which undoubredly existed in the meaning of futpa 
day-and-night or day as distinct from nigho). Perhaps Tis 
dmáoms was originally written, meaning “the whole day”, 
and-night”; then the article was dropped and the whole 

the saying altered ; Auépas now meant the inclusive period of 

rs (without reference to its components), and the way was 
lor interpretation as an attack on Hesiod's lucky and unlucky 


n( 1) the wording is quite vague, and Seneca's comments show 
the interpretation of “unus dies par omni est? was a matter of 
e among his predecessors or contemporaries. Again there is 
guity in the meaning of *dies”, although Seneca makes it 

lear which meaning he attribures to it in each casez only in 

se “nox habet quod dies perdidir” does he use the idea of day 

inet from night. Of the two interpretations mentioned by 

leca the first is too trivial to be plausible, even if one remembers 
servations on physical and astronomical matters which to us 
entirely naive may well have struck an Tonian of the carly 

ll century as worth making: see on fr. 120. Kranz in DK sug- 
d thar *similitudine” in the second interpretation represented 
ques, being analogous to púew in Plutarch's version; he 


erred to the *polemic against Hesiod” and to his Hermes article 
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cited above, from which we may deduce that he meant the polemic 
Of fi. 57, not the atrack on lucky an unlucky days suggested by 
Plutarch. Certainly the words whichfollow in Seneca make it clear 
that the latter at any rate cannot be in question: the *similitudo* 
evidently consists in this, that the day (as a period of 24 hours) 
contains the basic units of time-measurement, night and daytime 
(Iucem”). There is nothing about the good or bad effects of different 
days. What is perhaps significant is that in both interpretations 
mentioned by Seneca the constitution of day (24 hours) out of 
daytime and night is stressed; they are the essential elements of 
Tupac or “dies” in the wide sense, and however much these elements 
vary in their proportions relative to each other, the total remains 
unchanged—*nox habet quod dies perdidit” (and, it may be assumed, 
vice versa). It may be fanciful to suggest that this conceptis a vestige 
of a fuller and more explicit version of the saying attributed to 
Heraclitus, which placed the emphasis on the invariable reciprocity of 
night and daytime; but this is by no means impossible. As it stands, 
thie assertion “unus dies par omni est' does not seem to have much 
connexion with fr. 57. But if *similitudine” forms part of a fuller 
Latin version, then the saying comes very much closer to Plutarch's 
puorw huépas drráons ula oUcaw. This, as we saw, may well have been 
another version of fr, 57, or rather of the original saying of which 
fr. 57 is our best extant account. Probably Plutarcl's puow 
represents an improvement on fr. 57. 1 the different versions are set 
out below the hypothetical original version it will be seen how close 
tl1ey really are; two possible Greek translations of the Latin version 
are added, the second of which rearranges the sentence so as to make 
púers the subject. 


of these similaritics and the general arguments advanced 
it may be concluded that fr. 106 simply consists of two 
ts of an original represented by fr. 57, which criticized Hesiod 
ig an essential distincion between night and day: they are 
mially the same, maintained Heraclitus, because they automati- 
'Succeed one another and form the two parts o£a single process. 
'in yet another specific case there is seen to be a single ASyos 
e and unifying apparent opposites, 


Hypothetical original: puaw fuépns xal eúppóvns oux Eylvcaxev: 
ton yop tv (or nin). 

Fr. 57: huépnv xal eUppóuny ou ¿ylvcoxev: ton yap 
Ev, 


Fr, 106(a) (Plutarch): dyvoodvri puorw Rutpos ¿rácns pla oca. 
Fr, 106(5) (Seneca): unus dies par omni est. . .similitudine, 
Possible Greek trans- 
lation of fr. 106(5): nia huépa ópola drrráccas toi puoel. 
or: pues huipas drráons pia toriv. 
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Gm) 
Plutarch 4. er ¡gnis comp. 7,9574 “Hpéxderros ubv oúv el ph Anos 


gnoiv hy, edeppóvn dy %y.! ¿ori 5? eirreiv ds el y BádorTa Tv 
TrávTOw dv áypidTorov 3Bov kdwBetotaro ó GvOpcorros Av. 


1 (00x) dv y Patin, Heraklizs Einhicitslehre 31 1. 

















Now Heraclitus says: Tí the sun did not exist it would be night, 
And it is possible 0 say thar if the sea did not exist man would be the 
wildest and most destitute of all creatures, 








Plutarch gives another version of this saying at de fórruna 3,980: kod 
Somep Aloy jah Svtos Evexar rów ENAcow GoTpcw Eúppóvnv dv ñyopev, 
ds pnow “Hpáxderros, oÚrcos ivexa Tóv alobijozcov, el uN voUv nod 
Adyov 6 ávépcmros toxzw, oúbiv kv Siépepe 16 Pico Tv Snpicov. Tt is 
obvious that Clement was imitating this passage when he wrote, 
Protr. 113, 3 (1, p. 80 St.), kod yóp Gorrep fiAlou uN Gvros Evexa rw 
¿NAcow Sotpcow E Gv Av rá trávTa, oÚrrcos ci pun mróv Móyov Eyvojew 
«al TOUTY xoTmuyócOnpev oúbiv Gv Tv orrevontvwv ópvidwv 
Ebcrrópeda, dv oxórer rmonvópevor kad Bovérres Tpepópevor. The use of 
the quotarion (unatrributed, and further modernized by the substi- 
tutión of vúE for eúppówn) is exactly similar to ¡ts use by Plutarch in 
his de fortuna versión, and is designed to substantiate the very same 
point. We cannot therefore use Clement as an independent authority 
here. The important thing about Plutarcl's second version is that it 
adds, perhaps as part of the quotation, the additional words tvexa: 
Tv ¿Mov dorpww. Since the attribution of these words to 
Heraclitus would be liable to alter the whole sense of the fragment, 
it is important to try and decido whether they do in fact belong to 
him or whether they were just inserted to serve the purposes of his 
own sense by Plutarch, IL must be admitred at once that on the 
evidence available it is not possible to make an absolutely certain 
decision one way or the other, and so the proper interpretation of 
this feagment must remain to some extent doubiul. T give what 
seems to me the more probable interpretation, based on the opinion 
that Évexa rv ¿Av Gorpcow was added ES 
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Ore correct version of the fragment is provided by his quotation 
¿q. erignis comp. Most editors, however, Diels and Kranz among, 
¡em, accept these words as belonging to Heraclitus and insert diem 
the version of Ag. er ignis comp. This version is, in other respects, 
obviously closer to the original than that of de forzuna: el uí instead 
the genitive absolute construction is better suited to early Tonic, 
d Tv instead of Ayouev (which may indeed be corrupt in the text 
Plutarch: note that Clement has %v) is simpler, and avoids the 
eralizing first person plural which is rare in carly prose, except 
ete personal reactions form the main point. There is a slight 
priori probability that the doubtful words, being omitted in what 
ds otherwise clearly the more accurate quotation by Plutarch, do not 
belong to Heraclitus. Now one of the difficulties in detecting 
tions in Plutarch's quotations is that, on account of a stylistic 
eference for having his own contention in the same verbal form 
that of the quotation which he is adducing to substantiate it, he 
ds either to reshape the quoration to fit the form of his own 
issertion which he already had in mind, or to adapt the expression 
of his thought to the previously existing form of the quotation 
ich he is already thinking ofadducing. Iris sometimes impossible 
detect which process has taken place. In the de fortuna passage 
is parallelism in form between the quotarion and Plutarch's own 
ertion is certainly present, although he has lessened it somewhat 
retainingel h in his oven assertion (doubiless from a subeonscious 
¡ory of the correct form of the quotation) and suppressing itin 
ivour of a genitive absolute in the quotarion. This is presumably 
due to the speed at which Plutarch must have composed his essays. 
The question we must now attempt to answer is as follows: is the 
phrase in Plutarch's own assertion absolutely necessary to the 
¡sense of that assertion, or is it likely to have been added simply to 
complete the parallelism with the quotation? To this may be added 

second, complementary, question: in the version of 43. ee ignis 
compo, where the Evexa: phrase does not occur either in the quotation 
orin Plutarch's own assertion, could such a phrase have been added 
O the latrer without damaging the sense, or has an original ¿vecor 
phrase in the quotation been suppressed simply because ir was 
impossible to include a relevant parallel phrase in the main assertion? 
¿To the first question the answer seems to be that ¿vera 1év ododño- 
ecov, which may be translated “as regards the senses” (i.e. if werestrict 
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our consideration to the senses), is absolutely essential to the point 
which Plutarch is trying to make, that it is reason and not any 
special form of sensation which distinguishes man from animals. Ít 
is perfectly possible that in formulating this point Plutarch naturally 
chose to use a tvexa phrase without any thought of parallels with 
a quotatión. As for the second question, it is clear thar had Plutarch 
wanted to supply such a phrase to his own assertion about the 
dependency of men on the sea, in order to provide a formal parallel 
to the quotation, he could have done so; a phrase like ¿vexax 1óy 
GNcov evpnuérrov would in fact have made the sense clearer. Thus 
the probability is, on these grounds also, that Plutarch inserted the 
words Evexo: Tldv ¿cow GoTpcw in the de fortuna passage to corre- 
spond with a évexa: phrase of his own, rather than that he suppressed 
a part of the quotation from Heraclitus in the 4. er ¡gnis comp. 
passage.* 

Tf évexar rédv dAcov Gorrpwov were to be accepted as a part of the 
original saying of Heraclitus then it would be necessary to interpret 
the fragment as a cosmological statement of the unique brightness of 
the sun compared with other heavenly bodies. Heraclitus un- 
doubtedly considered this to be the case, as indeed would any man 
who was not blind or out of his senses: so in the fuller doxographical 
account in Diog. L. 1x, 1o, Aaumporéray 8t elvor —rijw roÚ Alou 
pAoya kai Bepuorérrny : the explanation is added that the other stars 
are further away, the moon nearer but in an impure region, 
Macrobius, in Sorn. Scip. 1, 20, 3, asserted that “Heraclitus [sc. 
solem] fontem caelestis Jucis appellat?; Gigon 79 wonders whether 
this does not suggest that Heraclitus used the word rn y4 of the sun, 
as Xenophanes (fr. 30) used it of the sea. At any rate there is no 
reason to believe that Macrobius” source had this fragment in mind; 
probably the statement is simply a more vivid expression of the 
doxographical judgement quoted above from Diogenes. H. Frinkel, 
AJP 59 (1938) 326, compares ty duipg parvdv korpov éprpos 51 

* This conclusion cannot easily be tested by a consideracion of the use of 
fvexo Tr is often difiicult to determine an exact significance for the word (which 
explains the very questionable analysis of meanings in LSJ): ir is rempring to 
translate Eveca dv óAco dorpaw as “in spite of the other stars”, but this will 
not do for bvuxa ri aiobíorow, and it is probably bes: to envisage a meaning 
like LS] s.v,, 1, 2, expressed by the clumsy but unavoidable phrase “as far as 
regards”. Evexa was occasionally employed in this way by both carly and late 
writers. 
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in Pindar's first Olympian ode, but it is doubtful whether 
significant connexion. 
seen, however, that the évexx phrase probably does not 
Ig to Heraclitus: we are left with the bald statement that “if 
Were no sun it would be night”. This can scarcely be intended 
of significant astronomical observation; even if the fact is 
d that apparently obvious phenomena were worth defining 
when so little had been objectively defined (one may 
e catalogue of points of the compass which forms Hera- 
120), it is still difficult to accept this fragment merely as a 
'ation. Patin, to escape this difficulty, ingeniously 
that an oUx had been dropped from the texts of Plutarch, 
from Plutarch's source; in this case the fragment would 
1 the assertion in fr. 57 that day and night are one-—the sun 
rk of the day; if there were no sun there would be no day, 
tre were no day there would be no night, for day and night 
je. Few scholars have accepted this suggestion: there is 
on for thinking that a negative has been dropped, and the 
is very complicated; if hpépa and not fAos had been 
it might have been possible. The connexion of this fragment 
is correct (so Reinhardt Parmenides 180 n. 2; he, however, 
Évexa phrase as authentic); once this is understood there 
d to add the negative, 
tas it stands clearly does not assert exactly the same 
or rather as the argument which perhaps underlies that 
that day and night are “the same” because they inevitably 
One another. Whar it asserts, indirecdly, is that the sun is the 
f day: without it, there would be continuous night. Thus the 
tion between day and night (conditions which at first sight 
ly opposed to each other) is brought about by a single 
jes these dual phenomena are the product of a single factor. Thus 
another way the connexion between day and night is estab- 
It is not exactly the same type of connexion as is stressed in 
er fragments of this group, although the idea of a single cause 
ent opposites is nat entirely separate from that of inevitable 
ion: the basic idea is that of variarion in a continuum. Yet it 
besrepeated that any interpretation of this fragment remains 
vhat precarious. 
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GROUP 6 


Frr. 10, 102, 67 


If opposites are essentially connected (as they have been 
shown to be, in different ways, in fragments of preceding; 
groups), then the continua which they form can be 
regarded as either single or complex, according as 
the dissociarion or the essential connexion of the 
opposite extremes in every category is more or less 
stressed. So too the whole sum of things (which can 
beanalysed into combinations of the different opposites, 
i.e. opposed substances) can be viewed synthetically or 
analytically, with emphasis either on the underlying 
connexion between opposites or on the superficial 
separateness of things. God takes the synthetic view, 
which is the truer one: he sees all things in the cosmos 
as fair and right, while men analyse into opposites, 
fair and ugly and so on. On the other hand, all the pairs 
of opposites can themselves be equated with god, who 
stands for the connexion between things and not the 
more apparent variation, which is nominal and super- 
ficial though not completely unreal. 
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(598) 


lle] de mundo 5, 396b7 locos 82 résv tvawricov y puors yMxeras 
rod dmroTEAsi TÓ oÚpuow, oux Ex Tów ópolcov, oTEp 
Ad Ape ovvi yaye trpds Tó BA «al oUx éxdrrepov pos TÓ 
YAO, xad iv poyrrv Ópóvorew Bid Tédv évawriwv ouviypev, od 
ópolow. Éowe Bl xal ñ TExvn iy pue muovpévn rolrro 
jurypapía piv ydp Asuxióv “re ked peAdwcov, dxpév Te kai 
xpopárow Eyapacayévn poes ás elxóvas rols pon you- 
rmbleos ovapdvous, Hovorh BE ¿sis áipar od Bapels, naxpoús 
sis p0óyyous placa tv Biapópors puvats play dmerideoes 
yeamporixi BE Ex pownévtcow kal Godvcov ypajérov 
olnoouéwn rv SArv réxump der? rósy owveotágaro. Todrró 
O Mv kal TÓ Tapa TG oxorswG Ayópevov “Hpondelra* 
es! óta xal odx Úda,* auppepópevov) Siapepópevor, 
Siñióov:S dx mávrwv ev xal dE évóg mávra. oúreos olv 
hv tó Edo aúcraciw, oúpavol Atyw kal yfjs ToÚ Te oun- 
Kóoyou, Bid TÁS TÓv tvavriwtárow kpáceos ápxv pia 
lánorv Spuovia. 


les Lp: ouAAdpa ds Srobaeus: cum P: cum pns (varia lecrio) 
¡Mayas Paris 2494: ouvéryes Á (post corr.) CEGT, cuvéyeas A 
) (5): ovváyas E: owváyos BHW (post corr.) Z Ald Roa23: 
W (ante corr.): exemplar Graecum Apulei ouvhaques vel ouvhayreas 
lter habuit; exemplar Latini Anonymi ovAAye: vel avi; exemplar 
Siculi ovvéye ds; exemplar interpretis Armenii aut ouvépes aut 
versio Syriaca nomen, non verbum habuit. EYNAATPIAIZ 
lt Apulcinss, EYNATIVIAIE ApalciusY, 

174 Bern Vind 8 Stobaeus Apuleñi transcr' 
; oUte.. oda EF: oda. 

W Ala Z: ox vel oux' codd. pl 

oy add. «el codd., om, Stobaeus*, Apuleñi transcriptio. 4 post 
iW add. xal EFHPW (post corr.) Z Aid Par 166, om. ABCGTW (ante 
bacus Apuleii transcriptio. 5 post brábow om. ral Par 166 Vind 8 
? Apuleli transcriptio, habent codd. cetr.: om. Lorimer, Walzer. 









rhaps Nature has a liking for opposites and produces concordance 
them and not out of similars, just as for instance she brings male 
with female and not each with members of the same sex, and 
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composes the first concord by means of opposites and not simitars, Art, 
100, seems to imitate Nature in doing this. For the art of painting, by 
mixing in the picture white and black colours and yellow and red, 
achieves images concordant with the original; and the ars of music, by 
mingling high and low, short and long notes, achieves a harmony in 
different tones; while ¿he art of writing makes a mixture out of vowels 
and consonants and compounds its whole art from them. Lt was this 
same thing which was said in Heraclitus the Obscure; Things taken 
together are whole and not whole, something which is being brought 


together and brought apart, which is in tune and out of tune: outof , 


all things can be made a unity, and out of a unity, all dings. Thus 
a single harmony by means of the mixturo of the most opposed principles 
has arranged in order the structure of the whole—by which Í mean of 
heaven and carth and the whole universe. 


The introductory passage to this quotation js reproduced above at 
some length, not because it ¡s particularly relevant to the interpreta- 
tion of Hetaclitus” words here, but because ir contains ideas which 
may be in some way Heraclitean. The idea that the natural world 
contains a ápyovla of opposites, and that any concordance is a con- 
cordance between opposites, is cerrainly One which occurred to 
Heraclitus. Further, Aristotle (or the compiler of the Zudemian 
Ethics) cites, just after a reference to Heraclitus, two of the instances 
of the necessary conjunction of opposites mentioned in this passage 
ofthe de mundo: Eth, Eud.H 1, 1235225 (DK 22.4 22) ko Hpórderros 
Erro ró mromjoawrr “(Os Eprs Ex Te Oeóóv kal Svépdrroy drródorro. 
oÚ yap dv elvas ápuoviav uh Svros ógtos xal Paptos oUSi 1d Ga 
Gveu OmAcos kal Gppevos tvawrÍcov dvtow. The indirect statement of 
the last sentence here shows that the citation of these instances is 
attributed to Heraclitus himself, though Gigon 117, for example, 
doubts whether this is correct on the ground that male and female 
do not fit into the scheme of Heraclitus” reconciliation of other 
oppositions. This is truez bur there is no reason to disbelieve that 
Heraclitus may have referred to a number of common oppositions 
in the natural world, in order to illustrate the important part in its 
constitution played by obvious opposites, even if the unity of these 
Oppositions was not such as could be proved by the kind of analysis 
which he adopts in the extant fragments, namely, connexion by 
relativity or invariable succession. The fact that the “opposites” 
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y so regarded) male and female were conjoined for the 
of a new creature may well have struck Heraclitus as 
t both of the important part played by opposites and of 
os connexion. So also the fact that the musical scale 
not exist were it not for the existence of high and low notes 
ing here regarded as opposed to “low”, perhaps with no 
reference to the octave) is another simple und obvious 
¡of the importance of opposites. Possibly Aristorle means 
wie “musical concord”, which we know cannot have been a 
accepted by Heraclitus (see pp. 204, 208f.); but to the latrer 
cessity for contrast and difference between successive notes, 
ito meke a scale or a tune, may have had implications enough 
51: áppovia in other fragments does not have a musical 
though this may be accidental). 
examples given in the de mundo passage are less apt, and 
reason to think that they derive from Heraclitus himself; 
y the introductory generalization “Art imitates nature” shows 
fe are dealing here with Peripatetic concepts.* Snell in his 
article on this fragment (Hermes 76 (1941) 84/T.; esp. 
Observes that rhe idea of a mixture of opposites to produce 
y result is foreign to Heraclitus; yet this idea is dominant both 
"mundo passage and in the analogous references in de victu. 
ence is that, if in either case there is any dependence on 
sources, these sources were considerably later han 
tus himself and had achieved considerable divagations from 
riginal theory. Nevertheless, the concrete examples of opposites, 
subjected to a later (and perhaps Aristotelian) interpretation, 
back to Heraclitus himself. Certainly the emphasis on the 
'a harmonious cosmos formed by the connexion and interplay 
tes, which permeates the whole of this pseudo-Aristorelian 


true that chs. 12-24 of book 1 0f the de vicru, which makes use of 
materñal in pluces, compare men's ques with various réxvar: 
¡Socrates rather than Aristotle should be regarded as the terminus post 
this kind of comparison, Yer de vietu is conventionally dared too essly 
and even here there may be Aristotelian influence, All the instances 
de mundo pussuge occur there (1, 125 183 23) except that from painting; 
author of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise carmor have been using the 
tie work as sole source, Actually he is very unlikely to have used dt 
nd the probability is that both works depend at this point either on a 
ower's expansion of Heraclitus' views on opposites, or on Aristotle. 
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treatise, is by no means forcign to the central conception of 
Heraclitus: but in the meantime it has been subjected 10 much 
restatement and remoulding;, particularly in the early Stoa and then, 
probably, under the powerful influence of Posidonius and his 
followers,* 

One of the chief difficulties of this fragment is the determination 
of the correct text. The apparatus given above is based upon that of 
W. L. Lorimer (edition of de mundo, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1933), 
and the consideration of the problems involved owes much to Snell's 
article cited above. The main problem is whether we should accept 
ouMASpres or ouvéyes: the verbal form ouvépeias, which was 
accepted by Bywarer and the older editors, was shown by Diels 
(SB Ber (1901) 1881.) to have only weak ms. support, and this has 
become still more apparent as a result of Lorimer's much more 
thorough recension of the mss. Diels and Kranz accepted ouváytes. 
while Lorimer prints ovWMdyes and Snell confirms this choice. That 
ovAMpres is a good lonic form was seen by O. Hoffmann, Griech. 
Dialekte m1, 2403 Kranz, DK ad fr., admits as much, though he 
claims that the word is unsuitable to the sense in this context, 
W. Schulzo, Festschrifi f. P. Kretschmer 220, shows that a-forms 
like Adwpopiar were suppressed in the ms. tradition of Herodors (the 
substitution of y for a being considered a correct restoration of 
“Tonic” by Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian scholars), though this 
was the true Herodotean form. Nevertheless, 4 consideration of 
Lorimer's apparatus shows that there is strong support among the 
better mss. for owvéxpies: Lorimer's acceptance of ouAéques is 
presumably due largely to the support given by Stobaeus (who 
copied out this part of de mundo) and by the transcription in both 
mss. Of Apuleius, which, confused as they arc, agree in writing 
cuvA-. In addition, Pand Stobeeus give the probably correct reading 
Sha kal olx óhx, as against various kinds of confusión in many of the 
mss. which support ouvéyies, Snell, op. cit, 85 and n. 1, comments 
that further information on, for example, Lp is necessary in order to 
decide whether its reading here is significant; but he seems to be 


* "The de mundo was written in the fist or second century a.D.: cf. W., Capelle 
NiJakrb. 15 (1905) 529 1. Capelle placed it in the first hal£ of the second 
century, and maintained with much plausibility that it is based primarily upon 
the Merecapodoyixh orrorxrios and Megi xóoiow of Posidonius (who of comrse 
used Aristotle's Meteorofogica us well as Stoic sources). 
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An suggesting that cuAAdyass was read in one of two 
ss, followed by the mss. of Lorimer's Class TIT (op. cit. 
1 AET (favouring ouvéw:es) also belong to this class. The 
pt y added as a correction in Lp may, as Snell remarked, 
her guvhéyres or ouvéxes: certainly the writing of -vA- for 
Snell calls an *etymologische Schrcibung') was not 
among over-learned scribes; cf. Kihner-Blass 1, 263. 
umably explains the agreement on this point of both mss. 
n Snell summarizes the general probabilities of the 
h these words (op. cir. 85): *Aber selbst dann verdiente 
schon aus dem ganz dusseren Grund den Vorzug, weil 
úhnliche jonische Form ovMayis viel eher in das 
toteles gewbhnliche oúvoys geándert werden konnte, 
yekebrt In view of all these considerations ouAMáes may 
e AX 


€ oúx Six may be read with some certainty, the variants 
| patent and misjudged attempts to “restore' the true lonic 
y More important is the question of whether the succeeding 
opposites should he linked by xat. In the first case there is 
script agreement in favour of the connecting particle, 
for the Latin translation of Apuleius and one of the two mss. 
3 in the second case (between cuviSov and 51580) the 
about equally divided. This suggests that the addition of 
als represents an attempt in the tradition to establish an 
lance between the three groups of contrasted words. 1 have 
argued under fr. 88 thur this exact balance of single words 
10 whole phrases) is not typical of Heraclitus” style; in 
¡ent there is strong evidence for a variation in the use of the 
e article berween parallel and juxtaposed phrases. Further, in 
t case there is some need for kad in order to separate ÓAa 
e negative phrase oUx Sa, while there is no such need in the 
single opposed words like ouupepórevov and Siapepópevo». 
whole Heraclitus was sparing of inessential connexions, and 
f asynderon are frequent: but no general rule can be estab= 
for while formally opposed words are juxtaposed without 
¡exion in fr. 67 (and perhaps also in fr. 62), in fr. 88 they are 
d by kod. 
1 The occurrence of ovviye in the de mundo passage, well before the quota- 
does not seem to me to give any wortirwhile support to cuvápis. 
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Before ¿x trávrcov most mss. add another kai: but Stobaeus does 
not (the transcription of Apuleius'Y seems doubtful). Vind 8, which 
was one Of the few mss. to give the correct reading Sha xal ox 
Sa, also omits kal, as does Paris 166, which, however, is more liable 
to inaccuracy al this part of the treatise, While connecting particles 
were being added to the pairs of opposites it would be easy to add 
one here also. Certainly there is a considerable break in the fow of 
the sense: Ex iráwrcov krA, states a conclusion from or summary of 
the preceding part of the quoration, and we should expect it to be 
separated by at least a colon. This is what Lorimer puts in his text 
(as did Bywater), and T have followed him, though with less 
confidence than at other points. 

As ouvénpis has not been put entirely out of account by the ms. 
evidence it is as well to consider whether it, and it alone (as Kranz 
in DK implied), provides a possible sense, and whether indeed it is 
in itself a probable word. A glance at LS] shows that neither 
oúvaIs nor oMnyas (sum cis) oecurs before Plato and Aristotle 
apart from this fragment, except that the latrer is a good ffth- 
century legal word for “arrest” or “laying hold of”; this is hardly an 
appropriate sense here. Other forms akin to oúvowis, namely, 
ouvapí and ouvápera, similarly do not occur earlier than Aristotle. 
cuMapí, on the other hand, seems to occur first at Aeschylus 
Suppl. 457, 0WAXPAs rérrAco» (active); and Seprem 468, meaning 
*syllable"—thar is, in a passive senso, “that which is taken together”, 
Of corresponding verbal forms, ouvérrrew is very common: so at 
e.g. Hdt. 11, 75,=*border on”; Aesch. 4g. 1609, Euvénpos pnxoviv; 
but, of plural abstract concepts, notbefore Plato. On the other hand, 
JuMajipávew means “to comprise, or take together” (particularly in 
speaking) at Hdt. 111, 82; vi1, 16, as well as at Plato Sophist 2348 
(sist rávTa OVAMOABCov) and elsewhere, On these grounds, therefore, 
cuMyes (in itself an unexceptionable noun-form) is a more 
probable word for Heraclitus to have used than ouváyis: in the 
Plural it presumably has a passive sense like that of ovMaBa, only 
without the technical sense of “letters taken together”. In any case, 
it might be objected, the argument is purely a technical one, for the 
two words mean very much the same thing. Yet ovMéy1ss contains 
an implication of an animate assessor which is absent from ouváyes: 
and this limitation of meaning is of great importance. Gigon 
(2off. and 44f.), who makes his interpretation of this fragment, very 
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basis of his theory of Heraclitus” cosmology, takes 
things in contact” to imply that the pairs of words 
follow are related to cach other by succession, and that the 
mean “all things come out of one, and then (at a later 
One comes out of all things”. This is made to support his 
in that the main opposition, for Heraclitus, is between kósuos 
a. This interpretation, as will be seen, is scarcely possible; 
cuMéyes, which from every point of view appears to 
rd used by Heraclitus, allows a more pregnant interpreta 
icially of the final words. The only doubt is whether it 
gs rogerher” (i.e. more than one act of comprising, 
'in speech or merely in thought) or “things taken together”, 
ofsuch an activity, The use of the plural suggests that the 
“the correct meaning; we have seen that this passive sense is 
the very close analogy of ouvir. 
nation of the groups of words which follow shows that 
t, as Gigon thought they were, typically Heraclitean pairs 
tes: Snell has stated this very clearly. Above all they are 
posites which can be connected because they invariably 
one another. Indeed, d%x and oúx SAx are contraries, not 
' in the Heraclitean sense Of extremes or poles of a single 
they are not opposed in the sense thar the hot and the 
ter and summer, ox the way up and the way down, or the 
and the harmful, or satiety and hunger, are opposed; 
loubiless if one were asked “What is the opposite of 
%2* one might be tempted to reply “Not whole”. It is 
to infer that the opposed things (which we call opposites; 
ps accidental that this word does not occur in the extant 
nts) which Heraclitus stated to be “the same' are invariably 
Of as extremes; yet even if “whole” is an extreme” yet there 
sed extreme. Concepts like “broken” or “interrupted” or 
? are all susceptible of further, quantitative, determination, 
“in sixty-four pieces”; and, as Ánaxagoras well knew, “there 
smallest part of the small". “Not whole' simply attempts to 
deficiency: negation does not imply the opposite, as, for 
not summer? does not necessarily imply winter, and might 
pig. As for the question of succession, a relationship which 


is, in relacion to the entire indefinite continuwm of “not 
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Gigon thought to apply to the two members in each of these groups 
of words, it is true that any alteration of the atrribute “whole? must 
involve its replacement by the attribute “not'whole'—but then any 
change in any object (to revert to the type of materialistic analysis 
which must have presented itself to Heraclitus) must similarly result 
in its replacement by another object which is not the first object: 
for example, if vhe hot (regarded as an extreme) changes, then it 
must become “not the hot'. Iris extremely doubtful if this had the 
kind of significance for Heraclitus that Gigon thought it had—+thar 
is, the kind of significance that the invariable succession of night and 
day actually had for him, namely, that night and day are essentially 
connected and therefore one, ! 

The words ouupepónevov Siapepónevov could he treated as an 
example of the coincidence of opposites: compare fr. 51, where 
Euupéperal should probably be read (as in Plato's paraphrases) 
instead of óuokoyéa in Hippolyts: 0% Euviiow dos Brapepónevoy 
¿muTó Euupéperos” traMvrovos ápuovin óxcworrep Tóou kal Adpns. 
Perhaps ti should be understood as subject of the óxcs clause, and 
that of which woAvrovos ápuovin is predicated; but whether this or 
a word like énrav is to be understood, its plain from the simile of the 
bow and lyre (the point of comparison must be the normal tension 
of the string) that “being brought together” and “being brought 
apart? are alternative ways of describing a single condition, according 
to one's point of view or point of comparison. They are not succes- 


* Of course we understand, and doubiess Heraclitas would have understood 
¡6 it had been put to him án this way, thar “opposites” like summer and winter 
merge into each other, and that there are intervening periods wkich cannor be 
described entirely as summer or entirely as winter. In the case of youth and 
old age, for example, the one extreme is nor suddenly replaced by the other, 
even if in fr. 88 Heraclitus chote to take a synoptic view, concentrating on the 
termini of the young-old continuum and ignoring the process between them. 
Acmally the fact that in many cases the process from one extreme to the other 
is necessarily a gradual one would appear 10 Heraclitus 1o strengrhen his argu- 
ment for the real connexion of all extremos. He did not make this poínt, at 
any rate in the fragments which survivo, presumably becanse he was thinking 
in verbal symbols which can easily bo mentally classed as *opposites”, and which 
encourage the thinker to ignore the results of experience—for example, that 
twilight is an intervening srage between what we experience as day and what 
we experience as night, For Heraclitus it was the invariable nature of the 
succession between two extremes, rather dan is manner of operation, which 
was chiefly significant of their essential unity. 
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FR, IO 
A So itis in Aristodle's summary, which counts as fr. 80 
jus: TÓ dvrifow oumplpov kol Ex Tv Biapepóvrcov 
Spuoviov.... .So also, perhaps as a direct reminiscence of 
y in several passages of the first book of de victu, e.g. 1, 18 
ulorov Biápopa pddota ouuptpe, rá SE Pdoguorow Siápopa 
ouupépes. Srill less can the next pair of words, ouviBov 
l, be regarded as opposites whose connexion lies in the fact 
ley invariably succeed each other; but this is how Gigon 21 
y followed by Walzer ad fr. Snell has utterly refuted this 
tation (Hermes 76 (1941) 86): Gigon was right to interpret 
as “singing in tune” (either with other voices or with an 
11); S1380v then is a word formed by Heraclitus on the 
Of the prefixes in the previous pairs of compound verbs, 
ns “singing out of tune? (for which érráSew is the Platonic 
But it is pedantic to argue that singing in tune is regularly 
ed by singing out of tune; these are not true opposites in the 
sense, but only in the sense that 0Ax and ox Sha were 
red to be contraries. All that this pair of words implies in 
,as Snell put it, “das Nebeneinander von úibereinstimmenden 
veichenden Tónen*; Gigon, while avoiding the major 
of taking ouváSov to mean “in harmony”, failed to give 
nsideration to the meaning of she word or that ofjts formal 


ntil the publication of Snell's article it had been assumed that 

les (or ouváwies) was the predicate of the three following 
“words; it was a heading which subsumed and described 
ollowed. So in fr. 88 tadzó is the predicate of the pairs of 

which follow it; Wilamowitz, followed by Gigon and 
y deleted the words T* Ev from the fragment, and so gave it 
very close to fr. 10 here, 1f this is the case then the fragment 
an: *Wholes and not wholes, what is being brought 
and what is being brought apart, singing in tune and 
out of tune, are things taken together'—in other words, 
belong to the same genera. The sense is intolerably weak, and 
ole statement becomes banal. 1£ ouvóIEs were predicate there 
d be a litile more point, but we have seen this reading to be 
Plato makes Eryximachus complain at Symp. 1874, b; he even suggests 


Ing the passage quoted on p. 204) that possibly Heraclirs meant to 
successive states. 
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improbable. Snell adds a further argument against this view: from 
the other fragments of Heraclitus, and especially those of Group 5 
(cf. also fr. 51), we should deduce that it is the Biapepópeva: them- 
selves which are “connexions” (so as to become ovupepópevov): 
ouupepópevo and Biapepónevov can themselves only be described as 
“connected” in a very unusual sense, and certainly not thar which 
scholars have attached to the word in this context. Snell, on the 
other hand, has suggested that ovAAóp1es should be taken as subject, 
and the three groups of succeeding words as predicates. Itis at once 
clear that in this case there is no need for the members of those 
groups to be opposites in the Heraclitean sense, or to bear similar 
relationships to each other in each group. The sense given is strong: 
“Things taken together (that is, things mentally connected and 
therefore belonging to the same category—and especially extremes 
or “opposites”, like moist and dry, hunger and satiety) are in one 
sense wholes or continua, in another sense not wholes, but separate 
and opposed. In one sense they tend together, to unity, while in 
another sense they tend apart, to plurality. Ia one sense they sing, 
in tune with each other and form a single unison, in the other sense 
they sing different tunes and appear as utterly separate.” Thus there 
are two opposed views which can be taken of cvs; the first 
terms in the three groups of predicates describe one view, the last 
terms the other, Such a starement is completely in accord with what 
we know from other fragments of Heraclitus” mode of thought: in 
all the fragments dealing with opposites he stressed the first or 
synthetic view against the second, conventional, analytical approach. 
Unlike Parmenides he did not deny the existence of the “many 
things” of the phenomenal world, though he considered that wisdom 
lay in being able to regard them synthetically, To see the connexion 
between things and not their separation would presumably be just 
as stupid (for men, at least; cf. fr. 102) as the common, almost 
universal, fault of seeing the separation and not the connexion. 
There is no need to urge.on men the fact that things are many and 
separate (in one way); that is why the opposite view is so strongly 
stressed in the fragments. Nevertheless, the denial of plurality 
would involve the denial of the resultant unity, just as the abolition 
of Epis would involve the destruction of the ordered cosmos 
(Group 8). Tn this fr. ro the two different ways of looking at drings 
are stated as alternatives, without the suggestion that either can be 
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d with; though there can be no question that the 
y is the more significant. 

ouMdwyrs is taken as subject the whole statement becomes 
and the meaning given accords well with that of other 
There is of course nothing in the structure of the sentence 
tous from treating that word as subject: thus in fr. 67 
iy 9 subject, is followed as here by three groups of opposed 

h stand as predicates; and in £r. 31 the heading, mupós 
subject and not predicate, The variation from the plural 
LoUx SAx to the singular form of the two other groups of 
"slightly more difficult on the assumption that these groups 

and no; subjects; but there is no insuperable difficulty, 
view of Heraclitus' customary freedom over adjectives 
stantivos (cf., for example, fr. 126), if there is assumed to 
impossible modification of the meaning of ovAMAdyes from 
groups of things taken together” in the case of 8Aa, ox 
are of course substantives), to “single cases of things 
her” (e.g. 1he hot-the cold) in the case of the singular 
jubstantives. The omission of the article before such 
Iciples is relatively common in Heraclitus. 

Hagt part of the fragment, ex rrávroow Ev kod ¿€ Evós trávrO, is, 
cen seen, probably separated from 5:660v by a colon. Once 
is accepted it becomes impossible to interpret éx and ¿E 
1ss temporal sense—that is, if the last sentence of the fragment 
e any bearing on the first. Thus there is no connexión 
er berween the last sentence and those statements of the 
successions of tv and trávra collected by Norden, Agnostos 
f., and adduced by Gigon 45f. and Walzer ad fr. A typical 
of these starements is attributed to Cleanthes, in connexion 














a y iveaton Kal Ex trdorrcov dy ouyrpivendica. Cf, also pseudo- 
DK 244; pseudo-Linus ap. Stobaeum cl. 1, 10, 5 (1, 119 
« hi). In point of fact such statements depend partly upon 

docles” assertion of a temporal succession berween Ev and 
(fr. 17, 1£), and party (as Diels, Doxographi 179, well 
) upon Aristotle's momentous and misleading generalization, 
A3,983D8¿€ oÚ yóp totiv érravra rá dvra kai ¿E oÚ yiyveran 
ou kai sis Ó pdslperea Tedeuralow . . .ToUTO aTo1XEiOV Kal Tarn 
quow elven tá SAcov, Snell saw that there can be no question 
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FR. 10 


of cosmogony in the last sentence of the fragment, and suggested, 
without committing himself any further, thar the verb to be under. 
stood was ¿ori or ouviornke: “diese ou/Máyres”, he comments (op. 
cit. 87), “als Gleichnis standen fúr die grosse ovAMayIs des Kosmos, 
der “aus Einem” und “aus Allen” besteht.* Now it is true that the 
phenomenal world exempliñes a unity made out of. plurality, not 
simply because it is a whole of parts but rather because all its 
apparenily disconnected parts are essentially connected: so it is 
assumed on the basis of the coincidence of opposites. In the words 
of fr. 54, there is a ápuovin depois: an apt parallel is provided by de 
victu 1, 17, olkoSópo! Ex Brapópcov oUnpopa ¿pyógovroa, rá iv Enpá 
Uy palvovres, rá 5l Uypd Enpalvoyres, rá iv Sha Siomplovres, Tk Se 
dinpnutva cuvribévres. The word éx in the fragment might legiti- 
mately imply a constituent material and not a creative process in 
time: this kóouos is eternal according to fr. 30, it must always have 
contained trévta and must always have been a synthesis of its many 
parts. On the other hand, it does not seem to be the case that, in an 
analogous sense, “one thing” is the constituent material of “all 
things”: Heraclitus' unity ¿s the conexion berween opposites, and 
the connexion can scarcely be regarded as sole constituent of the 
things connected. Therefore Snell's explanation, even so far as it 
goes, is unsatisfactory. The word cuMéyus, being derived from 
Aoppávew, of itself implies a personal subject or subjects: in this 
fragment it must mean “shings taken together”, but the personal 
criterion is not abolished, and we have scen that the groups of 
distinctive predicates éach contain possible alternative descriptions, 
according to the point of view of the person “taking together”. That 
Heraclitiss was aware of the possibility of using different standards 
in judging a single object is shown by the relational fragments of 
Group 3. The last sentence of the fragment must depend upon the 
same possibility of different points of view: “from all things (e. the 
plural phenomenal world) one can understand a unifying conexion; 
from this connexion, the single formula or Logos ofall things, one is 
led to turn one's attention back to the many things which are so 
connected.” The first stage or point of judgement corresponds with 
predicating “whole, tending together, in tune” of those things which 
one “takes together”; the second with predicating “not whole, 
tending apart, out of tune” of the same things, The difference is that 
ovMáwes by itself might refer to a limited number of opposites or 
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vhilerráwrcov in the last sentence shows thar it is the whole 
the phenomenal world which is under discussion. Thus 
itientence, as well as summarizing what goes before, provides 
te addition to the sense.! 

to this interpretation of fr. 10 there is no inconsistency 
where the content of the Logos is said to be the fact that 
are one, dv mrávra elvas. Fr. ro also implies this; but ie 
not the fact itself but the human mind! pprehension of 
uses £k and é£ to suggest the mind's change from one 
the fact 1o the other, 

R. Hackforth made this comment on this paragraph: “Tt seems to 
difference between ix reóvrow dv and dE Evds ardor is that berween 
la differentiared omic” and “the world is a diferentiated unit”. 
out the contrast very well. 





























102 
(618) 


Porphyrius Qu. Hom. ad TI. 1v, 4 (p. 69 Schrader) dmperrés paow el 
Téprrel TOUS BeoUs TrOMpcOV Bar, ¿AN o Cerrpemis” rá: y dp yevvala: tpya 
Tépresl. GAAcos Te TróAEpO: kai póxol Aulv Send Soxel, TÚ Bi 06% Oui 
Tara Sewár ouyTeAs ydp érravra 6 Oeds pos ápuoviaw rébv [SMcov 
ñ at]! SAcw olkovopásv rá cuupépovra, Ómep kai “Hpáxdertos Aye, 
ds TH piv del xodá mávea nal ¿yadi” xa Sixara, ivdgwror 
Sé d pév dóma ÚneAypacis A Se Sica. 


E sec. Zelles, ZN 835 m, 3. 


2 kod áyadá om. codd. aliqui, haber Town. 


They say it ús unbecoming if the sighu of wars delights the gods. Burit 
is nor unbecoming; for what delights them is zhe noble decds. And 
desides, wars and batiles seem dreadful to us, but to god not even these 
are dreadful: for god accomplishes all things with a view to a harmony 
of the universe, arranging them so as to be fitting—as Heractitus also 
says, thar'To god all things are beautiful and good and just, but men 
have supposed some things to be unjust, others just. 





Zeller was probably right in characterizing the bracketed words as 
an ancient variant which was taken into the text. 6Acw rather than 
GMicov is presumably the correct reading, cf., for example, Xen. 
Cyropaedia Vi11, 7, 22 forrá GAa= "the universe”; ¿Mov is possible 
but not strictly logical. What perhaps happened was that an original 
SAow was corrupted into ¿MAcov: SAcow was then correctly glossed at 
a later stage, and this gloss then taken into the text after the accepted, 
but suspicious, corruption. olkovojáw xTA. might mean “dispensing 
(only) what is fitting”.—Presumably Porphyrius is referring to an 
otherwise unrecorded objection after the manner of Zenodorus. 
Wilamowitz, Herakles'11, 68, correctly observed that the sentiment 
artributed 10 Heraclitus is expressed in Porphyrius' own words, not 
in its original form: this is suggested by the extreme antithetical 
styleand the variation in construction fromré ... «DES toGvbpwTTO +... 
UrreldMpacw; for as far as can be determined from other fragments 
Heraclitus emphasized parallelism in sense by the use of parallel 
constructions rather than by excessive use of pév... .5é. C. Mazzan- 
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ito 96, held that the use of úrroAapfávei, meaning *to 
awas in itself a sign of rewording; but while this sense of 
5 rare before Plato it occurs once in Herodotus (11, 55), and 
cannot be regarded as impossible for Heraclitus. Probably 
of the rewording is not very considerable; ó 6eóg recurs in 
Ín connexion with other opposites (though the relationship 
ls quite different), and the contrast between human and 
+ again explicidy drawn in frr. 78, 83. The fact that only the 
le three adjectives in the first part of the sentence is treated 
nd part, with its opposite, may be due as much to the 
'rhythmic quality of Heraclitus” prose, and his tendency to 
1 clauses rhythmically equivalent at the expense of 
bal correspondence, as to Porphyrius” careless Greek. 
no reason to doubt that the sense of the fragment was 
Heraclitus. 
well suggested (if 1 correctly interprer his somewhat 
seology) that if the original form had been something 
015 BES piv áSia dá Sé Síxona there would be less difficulty 
now is in the interpretation of the two instances of 
In the present form of the fragment the subjective word 
implies that the distinction made by men between, for 
e, just and unjust is illusory and invalid: but if this is the case 
word “just” (and also “beautiful” and “good') should not 
of things as seen by god, since by its nature and its use 
'to describe an extreme ir implies this very distinction. Tf, on 
hand, men legitimately distinguish between just and 
possible interpretation wvith «rols dv8pdyros5), then this 
is avoided. To imply thar this distinction would be 
e would not be to suggest that it is admirable: the synthetic 
ecing he underlying unity in opposites) is more admirable, 
ly in Heraclitas” eyes, than the analytical one (seeing only 
'separateness and diflerence).! Yet the analytical view also is 
ry: if the opposites ceased to be in one sense opposed then 
derlying unity would fail, just as if strife ceased the world as 































Eránkel, Trans. Amar. Philol, Ass. 69 (1938) 243, goes further than this, 
tightly: “This does not mean however that the contraries mutually 
lize One another, so that the balance is zero, With Heraclirus, the balance 
di cach single case: before God, unrighicousness merges in righreous- 
and the result is rightcousness throughout (fr. 102). 
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we know it would die; the unity thar followed would be the unity 
of changelessnessand death. Thisis largely speculative interpretation: 
but fr. 10 stated clearly enough that things taken together are wholes 
and not wholes; thus Síkewx and ábixa, which are ovAMápus, can 
either be regarded as a single whole or as separate and distinct 
opposites. Admittedly, in fr. 10 the relationship of ovAMáyies and 
Ea kTA. is not expressed by a verb; but it can hardly be other than 
predicarive, and certainly could not imply that either of the alter- 
native ways of assessing things is impermissible. 

Of course, a slight variation in the meaning of, for example, 
Blkona is unlikely to have troubled Heraclitus; the matter has been 
raised because there are other grounds for hinking thatin the possible 
original form of the saying the variation was not as grear as it now 
is. In a passage which has been held to be an imitarion of this 
fragment a similar variation (and, strictly, confusion) is more 
immediately apparent: de victu 1, 11 TA pév oUv Svépcoo! Srt0eoav 
ouBérrote korrá TcoUTÓ Exe oÚre ópOds ore uh óp0ds* daa Bl Oeol 
Siébegav del 6pbds Exe al rá ÓpOd «ai TÁ pai Op: TocOUTOw Srapips. 
Here there may be a consciously paradoxical use of ¿p04, as certainly 
inkal 0% piña col pida toriv at Cleanthes Hymn to Zeus 15—another 
work which contains echoes of Heraclitus. In neither case, however, 
cana direct reminiscence of this fragment be proved; the sense of the 
sentence from de victu, although its form is quite similar, is utterly 
different from that of the fragment, and the words of Cleanthes, 
though they too express the view that opposites are one to god, are 
too few to be conclusive. Reinhardt, Parmenides 180 n. 2, took the 
fragment as a criticism of men for not secing the connexion between 
the just and unjust; so it is, but it is more than this, and more too 
than a mere restatement of the coincidence of opposites in moral 
terms! Gigon 137 believed the context in Porphyrius to show that 
the saying of Heraclitus referred specifically to war: cf. fr. 80, 
elóévon xpn Tóv róAspov tóvra Euvóv xTA. God knows that strife is 
justice, while men do not understand this but, like Homer, pray for 
the abolition of strife. This is a possible enough sentiment. Yet in 
Porphyrius the quotation is separated from the remarks about wars 
and batiles by a purely generalized assertion about god, owwridei— 

* Gigon's objections against this last interpretation (which: he wrongly 
attributes 10 Reinhardr) are based on the belief that Heraclitus cannot have 
used Blsono in incompatible senses. 
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a. 1 Porphyrius knew that Heraclitus? comparison of god 
plied specifically to their views on war, then surely he 
ve quoted it in such a way as to show that this was ¿ts real 
Hon: after all, the whole point of his comment on the line of 
dy to advance the view that there was nothing improper in 
watching a battle; if he could have adduced Heraclitus on 
ery point his case would surely appear stronger. As it is, 
ólitus” saying is separated from the main contention by a 
in (rather than particularly neo-Platonist) description of 
No doubt war and the like would be included in Hera- 
issertion that both what is just and what is unjust for men are 
on “god; but there is really no evidence that the context in 
contains Heraclitean material. There is perhaps a mildly 
in flavour about ápuoviav and ovppépovra: but these 
bts are typical of the Posidonian school (which was ultimately 
t, through the carly Stoa, on Heraclitus)—cf. parts of 
do, and in particular the context of fr. 10 above. 
nt is best interpreted in the light of fr. 10: there are 
lle views about all opposites, including moral ones. Of 
the synthetic one is the more important; from the view- 
removed from (or perhaps subsuming) the realm of 
itis the only significant one; for men too it is of prior 
ce, though they normally neglect it completely. What 
Heraclitus can have meant by 6 995 here will be discussed 
nder the next fragment, 67; one must also refer to fer. $23, 
) 70, as well as to frr. 108, 41, 32 (Group 12). According 
god would not view things in terms of opposites, because 
fis (or temporarily becomes) the opposites. 
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67 
(363) 


Hippolytus Refutatio 1x, 10, 8 (p. 244 Wendland) év Sé tour 1H 
kepodales trávta óuoU Tóv ¡B10v voUv ¿Eébero, Gua Bl kod Tóv —ñs 
NortoÚ alptorcos, (dv) 51 SAlycov étnica oUx Óyra XpiooÚ dnd 
"Hpoxdettou padrriv. Tóv yáp Troryróv! xóouov aúróv Snwoupyóv 
Kal momTiv dauroU yivópevov oÚtc Ayer: 6 dedo ñytpn cdppóve?, 
xetuiv Bépos, módenos elpívn, xópos Aus, —TávavrÍa Érravra, 
oUros $ voUs—dAhoLobra Se Bxwonep (nOp)) ómórav oup- 
payi Oubuacio óvopáleras* «00 7dovhv Exáotou. pavepóv 
SE ño tods (S)vorTous5 Nonroú Siabóxous kal —riis alptorcos 
mpoortáros, sl koi “HpoxAeitou Aéyoiev fautods Mi yeyovéva 
Gxpocrrás, SAA ye rá Non tá Sófavra alpouuévous dvapavóóv Tar 
Suokoyeiv. Ayovar yáp oútcos* Eva ral róv aróv Oebv elvar mrávrcow 
Snuioupyóv kad trarépa..... 


1 TipóTow cod, em. Bernays. 206 cod, 3 mp suppl. Diels, 
óxcos mip Pileiderer: («hp) Zeller: (uúpov) Heidel: (tAcaov) H. Fránkel, Snell. 
Colvos) post Bubuaow Schuster, Scháfer, Brieger: (Oúcoua) Dubpaow Bernays, 
Bywater. 4 Seras Lortzing. 5 (4) Bernays. 





Ln this chapuer he [sc. Heractitus] set out all together his particular 
meaning, and ar the same time that of the heresy of Noetus, whom 1 have 
Just demonstrated to be a pupil nor of Christ but of Heraclitus. For tha: 
the created world becomes maker and creator of itself he says in these 
words: God is day night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger,— 
all the opposites, this is the meaning-—and undergoes alteration in the 
way that fire, when it is mixed with spices, is named according to 
the scent of each of them. Le is clear to all char the senseless successors 
of Noetus and leaders of the heresy, even if they were to deny that they 
had become disciples of Heraciitus, yet by choosing Noctus” opinions 
openly agree in the same beliefs. For they say this: that one and the 
same god is maker and futher of all things... . 





The words “in this chapter” (for such must be the ineaning of 
kepódcrov in a phrase like this, see n. 1 0n p. 350) probably refer to 
what had gone before, i.e. fr. 64-55 toutG could scarcely point 
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h m6) 
to fr. 67, from which it ¿s very far separated. This is the 
ion on which Hippolytus appears to allude to the source 
Ihich. he derives the sixteen or so quorations from Heraclitus 
lL occur in these two chapters of the Refurario. Hippolytus must 
Mad access to a good compendium, if not to an actual book by 
1; he implies that the original arrangement was preserved 
ice. Probably the claim should not be treared too literally; 
olytus: selected quotations from Heraclitus which were (or 
to him to be) all on the same subject, and he would 
assume that they came from the same part of Heraclitus* 





otation itself raises many dificule problems. One thing is 
the words Távavria-voÚs are interpolated, perhaps by 
himself. They have all the appearance of an explanatory 
sense of which is no doubt correct. W. A. Heidel, *On 
ragments of the Pre-Socratics", Proc. Amer. Acad. af Arts 
113) 7041T., maintained that the words are those of Heraclitus 
atoUzos was originally burós: this suggestion was disposed 
Frinkel, *Heraclitus on God and tie Phenomenal World z 
Amer. Philol. Ass. 69 (1938) 230ff., who in n. 4 0n p. 231 
'o the difficulties of the article in Tóvavria, and the alleged 
¡00d at such an early stage of vods=*"real significance”, 

e first part of the quotation sets ó 6265 side by side with four 
'opposites, two of which occur in other fragments, There is 
to define the relationship, which presumably must be 
tive; “god” must be the subject, since it is certainly the 
¡£ the main verb in the second part of the quotation. Eyen 
must remember Wilamowitz's dictum that 0eó5 in Greek is 
ly a predicate; the generalization is too sweeping, but it 
5 us that at this stage of language and logic the division into 
and predicate cannot always be clearly made. The pairs of 
all have one thing in common, that they are connected by 



















ikel's distinction herween “abstract and objective “significance” 
meaning” is a very subile one, but ás nor, 1 should say, 
valid. Tzue, of assured fifthi=century uses, vóos ar Hdt. 1 35 
“intended meaning'; so ar Aristophianes Frogs 47. But the sense 
“objective significance” at Frogs 1439, which falls among lines 
d by Aristarchus and certaialy out of context, though not stylistically 
mM to Aristophanes. 
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invariable succession rather than by variation of standards—in other 
words, they belong with Group 5 and not to Groups 2, 3 or 4. The 
real unity of the first pair, day and night, was expliciuly stated in 
ft. 575 doubtless Heraclitus held the same to be true of the second 
pair, winter and summer, which are also temporal divisions and also 
dependent on the behaviour of a single factor, the sun.! The equi- 
valence of the fourth pair, xópos Arés, is asserted in fr. 111, where 
these opposites are associated with others especially connected with 
human feelings and afíections; but it is not impossible that in the 
present case they are to be taken closely with the temporal opposites 
and especially with winter and summer, which produce variations 
in the state of the food supply. Tr is true that in fr. 65, quoted by 
Hippolytus a little before, Heraclitus is said to have called fire 
XPnouoavvny kal xópow: Hippolytus adds, no doubt from Stoic- 
influenced sources, that “want” describes the world-forming process 
and “satiety” the Exmúpeooss or turning of all things into fire. Gigon 
147 is unusually cautious over identifying xópos Muós with 
Xpnouooúun» kal kópov, but semarks that ¡f they do have the same 
meaning then the four pairs of opposites in ft. 67 may deliberately 
represent incrcasingly long time-periods, The third pair, war-peace, 
does not fit happily into this scheme, and no doubr the pairs of 
opposites were not selected so deliberately. In fact the attribution of 
cosmogonical significance to xpnovootwny kai kópov is out of the 
question: Heraclitus implies clearly enough in fe. 30 that there was 
no cosmogony and will be no dissolution into fire; his was a Stoic 
interpretation based perhaps upon the Peripatetic transformation of 
the constant cosmological process into a world-forming process, 
Fr. 65 (on which see Pp. 3574.) occurs in a passage which is 
mainly interpretation by Hippolytus or his source; the only thing 
that can be attributed to Heraclitus are the two words xpenopocúy 
and xópos. The former is to0 unusual to be regarded simply as a 
doxographical variant of myós, but the predication of these words of 
Up is perhaps derived from the predication of képos duós of é Besós 
in this fr. 67: on the Aristotelian assessment, “fire? and “god” were 


* In the detailed account of Heraclitus” opinions at Diog. L. 1X, 11 summer 
and day are due £0 the predominance of the bright exhularion, winter and 
night to that of the dark one. The dual-exhalation theory, as will be shown 
later (pp. 27118.) is probably foreign to Heraclims; bu the passage may suggest 
that he gave some account of the causes of summer and winter. 
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for Heraclitus. The third pair of opposites, war-peace, is 

t more straightforward: yet how can god be described as 

when fr. 53 asserted that “War is the father and king of all, 
Homer was rebuked for his prayer that “strife may perish from 
men*? War and strife seem to have symbolized for 
the inevitability of change which for him was essential to 
wival of a cosmos; peace (which is not named elsewhere in 
ts; the mention ofitin the Theophrastus-derived account 
nes 1x, $ as the stage leading to ecpyrosis is probably purely 
ve) would thus, if continued indefinitely, lead to the dis- 
and death of the cosmos as we have it. Yet this dificulty is 
y created by trying to impose upon Heraclitus a consistency, 
recision of vocabulary, to which he never aspired and which 
nly fails to achieve in some other passages. War is used as 
l for the predominance of change, of action and reaction; 
word trólenos can also be used to describe a well-known fact, 
ls straighiforward, descriptive, non-symbolic sense; and so 
case ofelpnvn. Indeed, it is possible to defend Heraclitus 
the charge of inconsistency even while accepting in this 
the symbolic implications of the words “war” and “peace”: 
lods of peace in isolated parts of the cosmos would not 

a stoppage in the movement of the whole, just as the 
nobility of a stone or a mountain does not destroy the 
rule that all things eventually must change, Probably, 
he former explanation is the simpler and more acceptable 

























¡relationship between ó 0:65 and these four pairs of opposites 
jor be fully explored without examining the second part of the 
1, which goes on to describe the way in which god under- 
Ir appears to undergo, change from one extreme of each pair 
other, or from one pair taken as a whole to another pair. The 
ves a plausible explanation, that the four pairs are named as 
ntatives of all opposites: this would explain the fact that they 
all be placed in any single category. Cosmological events 

ced against anthropological, as is appropriate 10 a 
ation of this character about a god who is somehow identi- 
tl or inherent in the whole world. Clearly the words which 
tlie gloss must be subjected to a critical serutiny (especially 
w of the uncertainty about dAorotrar, which is discussed 
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below) in order to determine whether they really belong to the 
quotation or simply continue the comment of Hippolytus. Here the 
words of Hippolytus which introduce the quotation help to reassure 
us, though they give lite positive information: Heraclitus is said 
to state that the cosmos becomes (note the present participle) its own 
maker and creator. The word yiwópevov must refer to ¿Morros 
*rA., and could not possibly describe the juxtaposition of god and 
the four pairs of opposites. Thus Hippolytus himself implies that 
the quotation continues after the added explanation tévovria-voÚs.. 
The first part of the quotation appears in his summary in the word 
kóohov: this must be inferred from the equivalence of god and the 
opposites and represents a similar interpretation of these words to 
that of the gloss which follows them.! 

The fragment gives a different idea of 0:ó5 from that which is to be 
derived from the other extant fragments. Frr. 5, 24, 30, 53 mention 
deof in a purely traditional sense (though fr. 30 denies that any of 
them made “this cosmos”); in fr. 78 divine disposition is said to 
possess true judgement, as against human disposition; in fr. 83 Ocós 
is suid greadly to surpass men in beauty. In fr. 32 “the only wise” 
in one way consents to be called Zeus; in fr. 114 the Logos is by 
inference described as “divine law". Only in fr. 102, otherwise, is 
there any suggestion that god has a special conexion with the 
opposites: there we learn that all the opposites are equally “good” 
to him. This is not entirely incompatible with the view that god 
himself is the opposites, unless strict logic is demanded from 
Heraclitus. Elsewhere in Heraclitus, it is true, the Logos occupies 
the place which in later thought would be held by 6 0eó5: in fr. 114 
“the common” is equated with ó Oetos vómos, and fr. 2 states that the 
Logos is common, The Logos is undoubtedly connected with the 
opposites, in fact it is the unity which underlies them and which 


* Ie may be noted thar Hippolytus' mention of Tóv romróv kóoov could 
concelvably be caused by the pairs of opposites alone, with the omission of 
8 0rós. TF the Sé añer dAMorobras is dropped the quotation makes perfectly 
good sense, and becomes considerably less obscure, without $ 6855. Tr ls 
conccivable that 1hese words were added to the quotation by a copyist in order 
to improve the correspondence between the words of Heraclitas and the senti- 
ment attributed lower down to the followers of Noctus, a sentiment which 
Hippolytus declares “exactly 10 agree* with Heraclims: Myouo: yáp otros" lva 
Kal row crirróv Bebv elven mávrov Enprovpyóv ral rrermipa.. Lt will be seen, how- 
ever, that 6 6865 is probably integral to the fragment. 
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together into one nexus all the components of the apparently 
e phenomenal world. The Logos could certainly be identified 
lay night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger”; but if 
os can correctly be described as divine there can be little 
to a saying which associates these same opposites (or any 
with 6 0eós. Substantiation of the occurrence here of ó 8265 
e from Philodemus de pietate 6a, p. 70 Gomperz; in this 
Ol the work the views of earlier philosophers about the gods 
summarized, and afrer an undoubted quotation of 
fr. 64 come the following words: cub ledver 5£ kai 
Delia OcJivea vúxta [muépaw, róAepov elprjunv «TA. The 
considerable, but the restorations of Crónert and Diels 
nable, and there seems to be every reason to think dat fr. 67 
d to. Iris difficult to see what except [1a: 6e] could have filled 
of four lerters between $:- and -wen, unless there was 
ditrography of 6elven.* 
¡se of ¿AdoroUrea has for long been regarded with surprise, 
¡with suspicion. H. Fránkel, op. cit. 232 n. 5, thinks that the 
inal verbal expression was suppressed “and replaced by a trivial 
paraphrase in the current language of doxography”. Of 
for so thinking, the first, that “the expression is incom= 
inaccurate and illogical, in contrast to the careful phrasing of 
risons in frags. 1, 5 (bis), 90, 114”, is not persuasive. It is true 
¡ost of the similes in extant fragments are simple in type and 
expressed: but in fact fr. 114, one of those cited by Frinkel, 
15 a comparison just as compressed (surely “illogical” at any 
unfair?) as the one involved here. Fránkel's second reason for 
¡on is that ¿Moiów is not otherwise found before the fourth 
y except at Thucydides 11, 593 Euripides Suppl. 944 (iambics); 
or this work is probably one of 1he earliest of the Corpus) 
pcrates Prognosric 2. Later it occurs in Xenophon, often in 
Aristotle and Polybius, and in other works of the Hippocratic 
¡especially in de vicru, €.g. 1, 45 1, 103 1,28. Fora convenient 
ofits occurrences see Ernst Fraenkel, Griechische Denomi- 
a 117, who points out that the middle and passive uses are much 
oner than the active. In Aristotle the verb acquired an almost 
cal meaning of “qualitative alteration”: the word “alteration” 
On the other hand, de pieraze 14, 26 f., p. 81 G., might refer to fr. 53 and not 
nt. * 
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in my translation above is not intended to prejudye the issue of 
whether the use here is pre- or post-Aristorelian. H. Friinkel admits 
that denominative verbs in -oco, especially in the middle and passive, 
occur from Homer onwards, and refers to Wackernagel Sprachliche 
Untersuchungen qu Homer 122.5 but he is right in maintaining that 
the invention of many such verbs (like that of abstract nouns in -015) 
belongs in particular to the second half of the fifth century. This is 
of course no certain proof that the word could not have been 
employed by Heraclitus as a neologism some halfcentury earlier, 
especially if he wanted a word which would no: imply change 
between opposites (as his other words for change, dvrapolBn), 
verarmrirrren, ueroapólew, tended to do, especially in view of his use 
of the first two in that sense), but alterarion in general, and, in 
particular, alteration from one continuum or pair of opposites to 
another. Heidel, *Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy”, 
Archiv. f. Gesche d. Phitos., N.F., 12 (1906) 356, defended the word 
in this fragment by citing, for example, Plato Theacterus 181D, 
where it is used to describe changes which do not involve motion; 
much more to the point, however, is the occurrence of the adjectival 
form dMolos, not only in Homer, Pindar and Herodotus, but twice 
in Empedocles (fr. 108, 23 110, 6). If the adjective were adopted as 
a convenient term in abstract writing then the improvisation of the 
verb would not be so difficult, On the other hand, in Diogenes of 
Apollonia fe. 2 occurs the following sentence: ¿AA trávra: Tita 
Ex ToU aUTOU treporoúneva GAAoTE dAdola: ylveras.. . . Surely, it might 
be argued, if the cognate verbal form ¿Ao1oúctca were known it 
would be used here, rather than an inappropriate verb which strictly 
implies “becoming the other*? (EreporoUoda is of course a verb 
of the same class as ¿AñoroVoda:, and is found as early as Melissus.) 
The question is a complicated one, there are many factors both for 
and against, and until new literary evidence turns up no certain 
decision one way or the other can be made. Perhaps the strongest 
argument against dAotobra belonging to Heraclitus himself is the 
argument ex silentio advanced by H. Friinkel, that if such a con- 
venient verb was in use as early as Heraclitus it is surprising that it 
does not recur in fifth-cennuy philosophical writing, and does not 
tend to replace the longer and less precise expressions which were 
in fact used. My own feeling is dhat, in spite of the objections 
outlined, ¿Mcroústoa may have been coined by Heraclitus from 
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Lo meet a particular purpose, but did not catch on with his 


¡gle manuscript of Hippolytus ókworrep is followed by 
1 the inconsistent use of lonic forms shows the unstable 


=k- is correct in both instances. Át some point in the 
bi noun, subject ofovumyf and óvonágeres, has dropped out: 
her hypothesis can sense be restored, for neither god nor 

of opposites could be conceived on any occasion as being 
with spices. Diels restored rÚp after Skworrep : its omission 
aphy would be very simple—or, as Píleiderer held, a 
age in one letter would result in its attachment as a suffix 
e Most scholars—c.g. Burnet, Kranz, Gigon, Reinhardt, 
have accepted Diels' restoration, mainly perhaps because 
eat simplicity. This is a good reason for acceptance, and 
's remark that “Any word can be omitted for no apparent 
(0p. cit. 238 n. 26) savours of special pleading. Nevertheless, 
objections to the sense given by this restoration have to be 
d. Nestle's criticism, ZN 834n., that it is ineffectual to 
e god with fire, since according to Heraclirus god and fire 
same, is not valid until this equivalence can he proved; and 
het the balance of the evidence is that although many of the same 
are shared they are not interchangeable any more than are 
id trólenos. In so far as this cosmos is an ever-living fire 
and god is somehow inherent in it, they cohere: but quite 

from other considerations the kind of fire into which incense 
'ppices are throw is not identical with the ever-living fire of the 
5. Á more important objection is the obvious one advanced 
Fránkel, op. cit. 233, that it is not Greek to talk of fire being 
d with spices. He maintained that the passage adduced by 
y (Pindar frr. 129-30 Schróder áci Ova peryvúvrew mupl 
ravtola: deóóv Ex) Peopois) does not justify the expression 
litus because Pindar had a special and peculiar predilection 
Ierbs meaning “mix”, which led him to invent strange phrases. 

nly E. Dornseifl, Pindars Sil (Berlin, 1921) 946, adduces 
remarkable phrases of this type, e,g. súdoylcas doráv peyix0os 
Immi. 111, 3), Órrroo orrepávors Euxbev A6n (Ver. 11, 22), and reaches 
clusion (p. 96) that “Diese Worte sich mischen, beriihren, 
¡en usw. stehen fiir jede Relation, fitr jede Verbindung und 
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kónnen alle Bezichungen bezeichnen*. On the other hand, the germ 
of these extreme usages was present in Homer, where ¡uynpevos 
can mean lite more than “to be brought into contact wit” (LS) 
S.V. B2): e.g. kópn xovinow énixón (1 x, 4573 Od. xx11, 329); 
Kñoinor uryñuevos (1/ xv, 409). In this fragment of Heraclitus 
cupwyf can mean exactly this. There is no close parallel for the 
expression, although some deceptive ones are quoted by Diels 
which provide a similar general situation: Cramer Anecd, Par. 1, 167, 
17 olov yóp kal TÓ TrÚp Tráoye mpós rá Buéueva, ere MPavorós 
etre Sépuora, Thv S5jv capnvize ToÚ Exorrépou: radró 5h ToUro Kal 
ó olvos row" Órroloy piv Av úxn dos Ev oxrrás Bupacoevow, roLOÚros 
ylvera, Hippolytus Refuratio v, 21, 2 Ayoucw oUv oi Enfiawoi róv 
mepl kpácrcos kod pies Aóyow ouveorávos TéBL TH TpóTICo: “rh 
RO 
tiéguorov tv Tols oxorewois Úbao xórro» korrapepixGoa Acrrráós rod 
cuwnvédotca kad yeyovévo dv évi pupápoma, ds law Sopampo Ex TroAAGó 
korrayepr yuévoo» El TOÚ TUpds dupiauóro»: «ad Sel róv Emoripova, 
Tis doppñors Éxovra «prrñprov evnyés, dro rijs uás To Dupéquarros 
Souñs Braxplvei Acrrráss bxaorrov róóv korrayspryuévcov Erri 0d TrUpÓS. 
Bupayárow olovel arúpoxa Kal opúpvav kod AlPavovñ el m ¿AMO eln 
ueyuévov. Another passage in Hippolytus refers again to this same 
image, which was evidendy a favourite one among the Sethians: 
Refitario Xx, 11, 3 (cf. Y, 19, 4) í SEsTOÚ TveUnorTOS EúW8la péperos . ... 
omep tó Suapórov douh eri ró rrupl péperor. It must be 
understood that the participlexorropepryuévoov in the first Hippolytus 
passage does not describe the relationship of the spices with the fire, 
but the relationship of the separate spices to each other—a much 
more normal expression and idea. It is true that the participle is on 
both occasions followed by the locative phrase El roU rupós: but 
to be mixed over or on the fire is very different from being mixed 
with the fire. In the Sethian image a number of different spices are 
simultaneously thrown on to a fire, so that they mix with each other; 
or they are first mixed and then thrown on to the fire. The result is 
a complex odour which defes the analysis of all but the purest and 
most acute nostril. La the image used by Heraclitus it is not certain 
whether spices are thrown one after the other on to the fire, and so 
mixed with ¿t, or whether they are mixed with it all at once: this 
depends upon the interpretation of the last three words of the 
fragment, which will be discussed below. Even though the corre- 
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e between the fragmen: and the Sethian image is not exact, 
enough to be remarkable, especially as both sources are 
y the same author in the same work, Yet Hippolytus is quite 
h his attributions, and indeed the image is employed so 
ently and so typically by the Sethians on the one hand and 
tus on the other that there can be no question of confusion 
olytus. There is, however, a remote possibility of influence 
way or the other, a stage earlier in the tradition. Reinhardt, 
1584, made out a case for believing that Hippolytus" 
his quotations from Heraclitus was Simon the Magus 
les credited to him are refuted at Refutatio v1, 7.), whose 
lent of fire suggests that Simon had studied Heraclitus.! 
lt has since (Hermes 77 (1942) 20) had doubts about this 
ttribution, and now describes Hippolytus” source as “ein 
rheit nicht zu bestimmender Gnostiker', This is because 
now justiñably doubt, as Mr H. Chadwick tells me, whether 
nonian heresies, attacked by Hippolytus, were ar all closely 
from the historical Simon, Now the Gnostic heresies of both 
sand Sethians grew up in Samaria at about the same period, 
possibility rhat one influenced the other in the use of imagery 
“from ancient sources cannot be overlooked. Reinharde 
thar the Sethians as well as “Simon” referred to Heraclitus: 
is there is not a shred of evidence apart from their use of 
and fire simile, Itis much more likely that their knowledge 
itus, ifany, was somehow derived from the Simonians, and 
y adapted fr. 67 to their own purposes from them, Yet the 
ceis too slight for anything to be based upon this possibility: 
nd of image might have been in common use and had many 
nt forms. Unfortunately, the instance of it in the Anecd. Par. 
“the heading vrepi “Hrrropóxow) cannot be dated. This much 
lins clear: that the existence of these passages does nothing to 
the unusual phrase rÚp órróto» ovpuryh dubuamw in 
iclitus as restored hy Diels, and does not really help to establish 
particular image of fire and spices as a canonical one. lt does 
low, however, that it was a possible image; it has been seen thar 
uttach no evidential value to the remark at Refutario v1, 9, 3 (cited by 
nhardt op. cit. 161), that Simon, by saying that God was originative fire, 


UK atráv Braco yóvov rév vóuov Mesotcos, GAMA nal >róv oxorawóv 
04 ovaywyiv. 
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the instance from Pindar provides a perfecily good parallel for the 
grammatical usage. 

Fránkel's final objection torúp as the noun to be supplied in fr. 67 
is more serious: it is that specific names of spices were not in fact 
attached to the smoke of the fire into which they had been cast, but 
applied to the spices in their solid form. Yer this is to take the whole 
sentence, and óvogógeras in particular, far too literally. Doubtless, at 
a sacrifice, when frankincense or casia had been thrown on the fire, 
the onlookers did not point to the normal smoke and say “There is 
frankincense” or “There is casia”; nor would the blazing fire itself be 
called by these names. But the odour of the spices, which became 
much stronger when they were burnt, would be called by the name 
of each spice; and this odour was in fact carried from the fire in the 
form of a thin smoke, the result of mixing fire with spices. When 
Xenophianes wrote (fr. 1, 7) tv 8£ péooro* dyviv dSunv Apaveorós 
Inor, it is surely legitimate 10 suppose that this Sun might itself be 
called ABaveotós: and that, since it is presumably emitted (Inow) as 
a result of mixtute with fire, 1he part of fire which has mingled in the 
warm scented vapour could be called by the same name. The whole 
concept of fire “being mixed with” spices depends upon a naive 
materialistic view of the process of burning: the warm vapour is re- 
garded as anactual compound of portions of fire and portions of spice, 

Other restorations of the missing substantive have been su ggested. 
Zeller's éeñp is patently inappropriate. Buca, which could easily be 
omitted before Oucbuacw, has more to be said for it. The situation 
would difler from that in the image used by the Sethians, where 
One tries to analyse the individual ingredients in a mixture of cents; 
in this case xa9* AS0wiyv Exóorou should probably be interprered as 
meaning “according to each man's pleasure (or taste)” and not 
“according to the savour of each Oúoga”. Thus everyone who 
experienced this mixture of scents would name one element, which 
to him was the most obtrusive, as constituting the whole. The 
change in names applied to the mixture would be arbitrary, yet no 
name would be entirely false, describing as it does a part of the 
whole. This would imply that god could in the same way be called 
by the names of various pairs of opposites, according to one's 

* Cf. Theophr. de odor. 12 1é 8é xol rrupdoss [sc, mpoctelras] domp h 


opúpva kal  Apavarrós «ad rió 7Ó Bupiarróv. Also Homer, /£. 1, 317 «vlon 
8* oUpavan Ter Ercoondyn trepl rcorvéó. 
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preferences at the time; yet god is the whole mixture, and 
nes only describe one aspect of him. The change would be 
one. This gives a plausible sense to the statement about 
the only drawback to this explanation is the nature of the 
Om spices, which is surely very far-ferched. Was itcustomary 
10 be mixed together and then for different people to apply 
ame to diem? (Note that this is the opposite situation to 
hetical one in fr. 7, where Heraclitus says that if all things 
uced to the single visual appearance of smoke, yetthe nostrils 
Il our differences berween them.) Without further 
and limitatión this image is difficult to accept. Another 
that ofolvos, shares the advantage that this word could 
ye dropped out (by confusion with the very similar letters 
ind has the additional merit of making the image readily 
ble. The custom of Huvouring wine with various kinds 
b common in Greece: cf. Theophrastus de odor. 8%, This 
lfwine was called “scented”, e.f. olvos dv8caylas ar Aristo- 
y Frogs 1150; Plutus 807; Xenophon Hell. v1, 2, 6. Other 
of this type are gathered by K. Becker, Charikles? 11, 3426, 
tioned by Nestle in ZN 834 n. The clearest indication that 
tes derived from the names of diferent spices were attached to 
given by Dioscorides, Mat. med. v, 271f., whereolvos dobirns, 
áywbltas, xurraploowos, and other types are mentioned. 
d would in this case be equated with the wine, and receive 
of different pairs of opposites which represent the spices. 
logyy is not exact, however, since the word olvos appears to 
Jeen invariably mentioned, and the adjectives from the spices 
¡eve the status of substantives; in the case of the opposites, 
sr, 6eós is not normally mentioned. Another objection is that 
mdf mixed with spices, is not free from a specific taste of its 
It varies quite apart from the variation of other ingrediente 
may be mixed with it: while the point about god and the 
tes is presumably that god does not change in essence, but is 
seen in different aspects, 
explanation on somewhat similar lines has been advanced in 
by H. Frinkel in the article already cited. He bases himself on 
's suggested restoration púpov (Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts 48 
704-8), and thinks that the image refers to the preparation of 
nts; but instead of supplying uúpov, which refers to the finished 
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product, he supplies ¿Acuov, the base to which specific spices were 
added. dúcoua need not mean “incense?, ¡,e. spice specially for 
burning: it can also mean the same as áposa, namely, the scented 
spice which is used for making unguents, or as uúpov, the unguent 
itself. Of the passages which Fránkel cites in support of this 
contention the most striking are Homer //. x1v, 172 ¿kod6.. .1ó $á 
ol reducouévov Rev; Semonides fr. 14 Diehl kfAsipónny púporor kod 
dubpam xal Borxápi; and Hesychius” gloss, Búoa: Lupo, Gpo. 
In the present case dudyaoiw would refer to the scenting ingredients 
which were mixed with oil to form different kinds of unguent. It 
stands to reason that the oil which formed the base of these scents 
should itself be as odourless as possible; as Theophrastus said at 
de odor. 18, 5si y ip áó5es elvor TO Esfópevov. Friinkel thinks that this 
provides an excellent parallel to the working of god in the world: 
he's totally unspecific, but assumes different forms; it is these forms 
which men perceive and to which they artach names, just as in the 
names of unguents the words ¿Acaiov or púpov were often omitted, 
as at, for example, Aristophanes Knights 1332, ouúpvo kotóherrTos. 
He suggests that there may be an additional significance in the 
comparison, and cites a passage of Plutarch (de tuenda san. 10, 127b) 
to the effect that as flower-=scents are themselves weak, but derive 
strength and vigour from being mixed with oil, so the substratumn of 
objects provides substance and body for their external attributes. 
Thus Heraclitus may have meant that god gave force and reality to 
the opposites. (This of course is pure conjec so is Frinkel's 
hypothesis, p. 239., that Plato Timaeus 50Alf. is dependent upon 
Heraclitus. The simile of the golden figures is quite different from 
Heraclitus fr. go, nor does the use of the verb perorrirrrew show that 
Plato necessarily had him in mind.) At 50z Plato uses a simile de- 
rived from the preparation of unguents, where he too stresses the fact 
that the liquid base should be as odourless as possible. Thus Fránkel 
builds up a complex and, as far as it goes, well-documented case for 
the appropriateness of-Ehow, and has won over Snell (Herakiit, 
Tusculum-Búicher series, 2nd ed. 1940) from the side of Diels' Up. He 
may well be right. Yet the relative improbability of Acov being lost 
from the text, and the fact that no parallel exists as early and as striking 
as the Pindar parallel forsrúp, persuade me to take the conservative side 
and adhere to Diels* restoration. Some of F'rinkel's conclusions and 
deductions are indeed too adventurous: he is misled by his concept of 
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ag a metaphysician, and it is surprising, after his diversion 
shads (pp.241.)—always a danger signal in Heraclitus- 
that he returns to as sound a summary of the general force 
as appears on pp. 243-4. For the fact is that whether it is fire 
it is said to be mixed with spices, the implication of the image 
me: that god is the neglected but all-important substratum 
Ine an anachronistic but convenient term) of all differentiation in 
and that he provides the link between the various pairs of 
in terms of which all change can be analysed. 
lerakleitos” ad fr. and in editions of VS, drew attention to 
Ichylogy of the simile and referred (as Kranz, Walzer and 
till do) to Vahlen's commentary on the Poetics (3rd ed.) 
Vahlen is referring to the particular kind of condensation 
curs in images introduced by the negative phrase oUx 
his is of little relevance here. For condensation in succes- 
ive clauses, though not in the case of a simile, the best 
l'in Heraclimas is fr. 94 fdos. . .oUx Umepfroeta pérpa: el 
boss At any rate this kind of condensation shows that Heraclitus 
always (as Frinkel implied him to be) fully explicit and 
x his syntax: I have already remarked (p. 51) on the con= 
concentration of the syntax of fr. 114. In fr. 67, of course, 
¡ylogy consists in saying that “god changes in the way that 
s named...'.* The adverbial phrase xa9* fSovhv ¿xóoTou 
TrÚp . . .óvopógeror—this is shown, if by nothing else, by 
DÉ the word ñBovh meaning “taste” or (more generally) 
"+ butin sense itmust qualify both óvosógeros and ¿MoroUtos. 
tion the phrase could mean “according to each man's fancy”: 
already poínted out that in the circumstances of the simile 
ld present a very unusual state of affairs; and in view of the 
fon as “favour” by Anaxagoras (fr. 4), Diogenes of 
nia (fr. 5) and the author of the Heraclitizing part of de victu 
), this same meaning is to be preferred here. Thus god changes 
rin g to the particular character of each pair of opposites just 
is named according to the particular scent of the spice with 
mingles, This is the literal meaning of the saying, and there 
reason to deny that this meaning was intended by Heraclitus. 
Hitis probable that he wording of the image reflects something 


Calogero, Giorn. Crit. della Filos. Ital. 17 (1936) 218, whose reasoning 
point, howevez, is not absolutely clear. 
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beyond the literal correspondence, which he felt aboutó 0eós. Most 
critics have interpreted ¿Ahorros in the light of óvopágerca, as 
though the change consisted in a change of name. This supposition 
may be justified in view of Heraclitus' attitude to names, which is 
(judging from frr. 32, 48) that they represent something real, but 
not necessarily the whole truth about an object. Thus in fr. 48 the 
contrast between the bow's name (life) and its function (death) is 
not entirely a verbal one, or the philosopher would presumably have 
had little motive for mentioning it. This is another example of the 
evincidence of opposites: the name is not just false and deceptive, it 
represents something valid about the bow, though this something is 
not comprehensible in terms of the bow's normal activity; itis part 
of the underlying unity of things. Tn fr. 32 “the only wise thing”, 
which must partially at least coincide with the 8865 of this fragment 
67, is in one way willing, in another unwilling to be called by the 
name Zeus: for * Zeus” corresponds with some of the attributes of the 
only wise, but also brings with it some connotations (i.e. details of 
the Homeric anthropomorphic picture) which are foreign, and lacks 
others which are essential to it, If the name were just mete noise, 
ecovíis uóprov (Plato Crarylus 3834), there would be no need to make 
dis statement about the name Zeus; but for Heraclitus there is a real 
and essential connexion berween the name and the thing named, 
though the nature of this conexion is not explored. The same is 
true of Parmenides (see Diels Parmenides” Lehrgedicht (Berlin, 1897) 
85), in so far as utrerance (páo8ca, porrizew) and thought ofanyding 
but what is, is said to be impossible (e.g. fr. 8, 8; 8, 35): but there 
the word óvoya is beginning to take on the connotation “¿ppearance, 
delusion” (fr. 8, 38), although the 6vopa: has a core of truth, and the 
delusion consists in muking the application of the name too wide 
(eg. fi. 8, 531) or too narrow. The latter is certainly the fault of 
names in Heraclitus: Snell was right in saying (Hermes 61 (1926) 
368) that *Der Name hebt nur cine Erscheinung gesondert heraus 
und zerstórt darum das Wesentliche. Und darum ist der Go 
sowenig in einem Namen zu fassen wie das Feuer, wenn man es 
Myrrhen oder Weihrauch nennt';* though see p. 118. 


Y This interpretation is accepted by Heinimann, Nomos und Physics 54, and 
Calogero los. ciz., who rightly rebules Kranz for his comment on dvozégeras 
in DK, “der Name bezcichnet gerade nicht die Sache vel. B 23. 32. 48, Nestle 
Philolog. 67 (1908) 536". 
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ER. 67 
may be correct to infer that just as it is erroneous to call 
of burning myrech simply “myrrh* (ignoring the all- 
it ingredient fire) —but not actually false, for the name 
nds with a part though nor the whole of the object=so it is 
ng though nor false to call god by the name of a particular 
Opposites. God is that pair of opposites, but he is all other 
of opposite too, as may be inferred from the fiest part of 
ent. The only kind of change which he undergoes is that 
ng identified with one or other pair of opposites at different 
ere a difficult point of interpretation presents itself; does 
which god undergoes refer to the change from one pair 

(or genus) to another, or from one extreme of a pair of 
to the other, or to both? This is not a fully legitimate 
that Heraclitus may not have defined the application of 
(or whatever verb this represents) so precisely; yet one 
te must have been more in his mind than the other, or 
ation of the two types more than either single type. In 
¡on above it has been assumed that change from one genus 
ex was in question, perhaps to counterbalance the usual 
among modern critics that the change referred to is 
A separate extremes. Here the simile may give a guide, 
here is no need for the correspondence to be total. The 
of comparison is that god (who is day night, winter 
“war pezce, satiety hunger) changes, and fire (when mixed 
) is named, according to the characteristic of each. The 
es are not related to each other as extremes, yet they are 
objects belonging to the same genus. This does nor help 
to determine whether óAowoitoa, with reference to god 
applies to the extremes day and night, etc., or to the 
¡pairs of opposites, day-night, winter-summer, etc. Yer these 
selves belong to a single higher genus. What happens at 
e is that first one, then another, then another kind of spice 
upon the fire: there is no limit, theoretically, to the number of 
sayours that can be produced—but if the changes of god 

es between opposites, only 1wo characteristics, the two 
could be assumed in cach class. The same conclusion, that 
changes are between pairs of opposites or genera and not 
the opposites themselves, is suggested by the word 
+ This, as it stands, means “becomes of a different kind”: 
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itis not a verb which would normally be used for change between 
opposites (although it is so used at Plato Theaererus 1810), except in 
so far as all change can be analysed in this way. Ar all events the 
meaning of dMotoUra1 cannot he restricted to this type of change, 
although it may include change between opposites and between 
classes of opposites, i.e. between summer and winter, war and peace, 
and summer=wvinter and war-peace. The safest course, perhaps, is to 
assume that both these kinds of change are implicit in the fragment.! 
It is not easy to see precisely in what way god was named according, 
to the characteristic of different opposites. Perhaps the meaning is 
that if one type of change became particularly important because of 
the predominance of one extreme, god was identified especially with 
events of this kind: for example, if there were a famine, people 
would pray to the god of satiety, they would hold god responsible 
for the famine and neglect his operation in other kinds of natural 
event, So too god might be identified at different periods with 
different extremes: in war itis the war-god who is all-important, and 
who in a polytheistic system tends to usurp the devotion usually 
offered to the other gods; in peace men turn their prayers and 
sacrifices to a divinity whose special function is the support and 
protection of peaceful pursuits. As far as the actual naming goes, 
Nestle, Philologus 67 (1908) 536 (cf. ZN 834), has apuy referred to 
the concept summarized at Plato Crarylus 400R, Homep tv «tods 
eúxols vónos torlv hulv eÚxeodoa, obrwés Te xo órróbev xalpouaw 
dvoncrzópevor [sc, ol Seol], rara ral quás orrots xaAciv. In the same 
way men use the particular epithet of their chief divinity which they 


think most suitable to the circumstances of the moment. There may 


be a reminiscence of this fragment in a Stoicizing passage in Plutarch 
de E 9, 3881: Ó 0cós...¿Ahore Bi travroBarrós... .y1yvónevos, dos 
ytyveras vúv, kóouos óvopáózerar BE Tú yvcopiucoráro Tv dvopdrraw. 

To turn away from details of interpretation: whatis the significance 
of the fragment in the whole scheme of Heraclitus' beliefs about god 
on the one hand, and the opposites on the other? Srrictly of course 
this distinction berween the two is unjustified: god is the opposites, 


* This is evidently the conclusion of Gigon 147, who writes: *. . «es handelt 
sick nicht um den Umschlag einer Gegensarzhálfte in die andere, sondern um 
das Hineintreten des Gotres in die Gegensatzwelt? And a few lines later: Der 


Gott mischr sich bald mit Tag, bald mit Nacht und heisst nach ibnen Tag oder 


Nacht 
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in other fragments about the deity Heraclitus does not 
escape from the language of anthropomorphism. Here we 
t god is inherent in the world, that he underlies all change, 
jat he provides the essential unity of things which is elsewhere 
the Logos. Presumably god has no separate existence outside 
henomenal world—t0 this extent Heraclitus can be called 
st, Yet the examination of his other fragments suggests thar 
vs not greatly interested in religious speculation as such, that he 
d to express his discovery about the nature of things in logical 
in religious terms, and that he only occasionally diverged 
s his idea of the Logos in terms of the highest monotheistic 
of his day. Here Gigon was right in emphasizing his 
e on Xenophanes. The chief importance of the fragment 
at it tells us about the opposites and their relation to each 
hat is why 1 have treated it (like fr. 102) in this group, and 
other assertions about the deity. Once again the essential 
'opposites is asserted: just as the differentiation of the scent 
offerings depends upon a common element in them all, and 
h is usually left unspecified, so all differentiation in the 
dependent upon the underlying connexion, and all the pairs 
es and all the extremes in these pairs are ultimately but 
the underlying unity, whether it be called god or the Logos 
rhaps fire). From the logical point of view this fragment 
nally important, because it bridges the gap between 
regories of opposite. In the fragments of previous groups 
has presented a variety of arguments to show that there 
tial connexion between apparently opposed extremes, in 
is continua of quality: but he has not succeeded in relating the 
continua, and thus showing that his unity is universal. In 
gment he does this: god is all the opposites, and the changes 
goes are changes from one type of opposite (or genus) to 
¡as well as between extremes. He's the unity which extends 
| parts of the phenomenal world. 
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GROUP 7 


Frr. 51 [+8b], 54, 123, 7 


This group consists mainly of general statements of the 
connexion between all things, making explicit some of 
the presuppositions of earlier groups. Two special 
aspects of this connexion are emphasized. First, and 
looking ahead to the sayings of Group 8, the dynamic 
nature of the apparent stability or tension between 
opposites is stressed by the image of the stretched bow 
and lyre (fr. 51). Secondly, the hidden or under-he- 
surface nature of this universal connexion is the theme of 
fre. 54 and 123. Fr. 7 is a hypothetical specific example of 
the fact that unity and plurality can coexist in this way; 
it puts a case where the unity or connexión would be the 
superficial aspect, while the differentiation lies beneath 
the surface. 1£ this could happen then the converse may 
be true. 

























sI 
(45, 568) 


lyrus Refuratio 1x, 9, 1 (p. 241 Wendland) “Hpéxaerros tv 
elvas TÓ máv Siorperóv áSiaipetow . . .* oUK ¿poÚ ¿AAA TOU 
¡úxoUoavTas ópokoyelv copóv ¿omiw tv trávta elvoa, ó 
wrós pnor (fr. 50). kal óm ToUTO oúx loaow trówres oUSE 
Dow Empéupezos Sé tros" 0d Euvidiar óxws Brapepóuevov 
Evpeéperas! madivrovos* ápuovin dxwornep rófov xai 
ém Sé Aóyos torlv del tó táv rai Sid rrawrós dv obras 
fr. D. 


codi; Spodoyter Miller, Wendland, Diels, Kranz; Suoñoyel lv 
'ouupipera: Zoller, Brioger (Hermes 39 (1904) 198), Gigon, Waluer, 
op. 242.8, Symp. 1874; Ét. 10. 2 moklurporros cod., Piutarch 
ld, pr. D), 10261; TaMurovos Plurarch 3698, 4731; Porphyrius 
impk. 29. 
then, says that the All is divisible and indivisible... 
ing not zo me but to ehe Logos it is wise to agree that all things 
(fr. 50), says Heraclitus; and that they all ignore this and do 
he complains in words like these: They do not apprehend 
ng at variance it agrees with itself: there is a connexion 
¡in both directions, as in the bow and the lyre. 4nd tha: 
always the All and exists for ever he says in these words: 


ject of the first sentence is to be understood as ol áv8pcwrror 
ps ol 7roMof: cf. frr. 1, 56 (AvbBporro1, ol AvbpawTO1); 17, 29 
ol roMol). Other fragments atracking the generality of 
which no subject is specified, are fer. 15, 20, 23, 72, 104: in 
these the grammatical subject perhaps belonged to a previous 
which has not been preserved; but Heraclitus” attacks on 
general were doubtless so manifold that a plural verb alone, 
with a critical tone, would be sufficient to show who were 
jon. o Euwáow corresponds with é£úvero: in fr. 1; cf. also 
- Snell, PA.U, 29 (1924) 47, was probably right in emphasizing 
our properly means *to take in, to assimilate to oneself” 
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something that is presented to one, e.g. by the senses, rather than 
simply “to understand” with ¡ts connotation ofa primaril y intellectual 
effort of synthesis; so men are continually surrounded with evidence 
of the Logos, but they do not take itin. Gigon 22 pointed to the 
similarity of the reproachful opening of this fragment with that of 
Hesiod, Erga 40 vímio1, ovS¿ loagw.. . .Semonides fr, 29, ro Diehl 
and Empedocles fr. 11, 1 may be influenced by this well-known line, 
and so may Heraclitus also. 

lt was Zeller (ZN 827 n. 1) who first maintained that he ms, 
reading óuoAoytew is a mistake caused by the oceurrence of this verb 
twice in the preceding two sentences, and that an original ouypéperca 
Cor Euupéperas) should be restored from two Platonic passages, one 
of which certainly and the other probably refers to tiis fragment. 
The first of theseis Symposium 1874, Louoih Sé xod trawri karáBrAos 
TG xal ojxpóv mpootxovt1 Tóv voy $r1 korrk odrá Exes roúro!S, 
domep ows xad *Hpdxderros Boúderca Aye, Emei rols ye pípaciv od 
KoiAdós Abyer. TÓ Ey yáp pnor “Braprpópevov axro aúrás ouptpcohos 
orrep ápuovia rófou Te xad Aúpas”. toi Sé TroAAN ¿Ao y la ápuoviay 
gávor Siapipeador $ Ex Siapeponbrcov Em elvon. Eryximachus the 
doctor, who is the speaker, goes on to make it absolutely clear that 
he is taking Heraclitus” «puovlav in a musical sense, and in our sense 
of “harmony”; he declares that % yáp épuovía cuupovia toriv. Now 
dpuovla does not develop a technical musical meaning until he 
period of early fifth-century lyric, and this meaning is not wide- 
spread before the fourth century; even then it normally means 
“musical scale” (derived from the method of stringing),i.e. a succession 
of notes. Plato (but cf. Rep. 431) is unique in equating the word 
with ouapcovía, which is normal Greek for a concord or harmony in 
our sense. Thus Plato (for we cannot put all the blame on his 
character Eryximachus) is guilty of having misinterpreted Heraclitus 
on this point. It will also be noticed that Plato supplies TÓ év as the 
subject of 5iapepónevor . . .ouugtpeodar. This is nor certainly the case 
in the other passage, Sophíst 2420, E 'láSes 52 kal Encchal Twes Uotepov 
Modoa! guvevónoav óm ouymiéxev dopoldtorerov dupórepa ral 
Meyeiw dos TO Óv TOM TE xal Ev dom, ExOpo Se xod pido cuvéxeron. 
Biaqepóevov yóp del ouppépste:, paoly al cuvrovdrepea tó 
Movodv* al 52 padoxdrepor «TA. Here the whole passage is con- 
cerned with diflerentiarion out of the One, and it is possible to 
supply either To dv orTó Ey as the subject of the phrase attributed to 
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re severe Muses”, who of course represent Heraclitus, In the 
ler Symposiur: passage the supplying of Tó dv as subject is in no 
ired by the context. Yet presumably Plato there tended to 
same sort of analysis to Heraclitus as he later more 
ly applied in the Sopáisz, taking the opposite participles as 
y to the whole cosmos as a unity: by treating Heraclitus and 
les as offering different but comparable explanations of 
process he was forcing this specialized interpretation upon 
1 is most improbable that Heraclitus himself ever talked 
orcró dv: elsewhere we hear of rá trávra, or of specific 
tions of this kóouos like "Up delzwoov. The participle is of 
application: anything which is Bapepómevov is also 
¡0v, and the whole sum of things is no exception to this 
to's interpretation is therefore understandable. Thus these 
“are not valueless, and though they should not be used as 
that TÓ év was originally subject of the first part of fr. 51, 
n together they strongly suggest that in the version known 
o (which, admittedly, he would not necessarily quote with 
racy) oviptperar and not óuodoysl was the main verb. It 
course conceivable that he substituted ouypéperos from 

vov Biapepónevor, one of the pairs of opposed predicates of 
hes in fr. 10. Yet avró aUTó in the Symposium passage suggests 
reminiscence of tcoutás in the original saying. And quite 
Plato, ópoAoye! does not seem suitable. In fr. 50 it has 
meaning which is partly dependent upon the hidden word- 
reen -Aoyetv and Aóyos: the sense is “it is wise 10 listen ro 
s and to say-the-same-as-the-Logos, that all things are 
here is narurally no such motive in fr. 513 on the contrary, 
1clitus was by no means averse from using cognate forms with 
d prefixes to express strictly opposed ideas, and ouupéperos 
11 we should expect after Sixpepópevov, as in fr. 10. There the 
iciples are predicates: they represent opposite analyses 
can be made, at any time, of continua of quality. Here the 
er probably lies within one of the verb-forms, and the equi- 
ce of the two processes which they represent is stated as 
al rule; but as all opposites (and thus all things absolutely) 
egarded as subject to these processes, there is no disparity 
fr, 10 (contra Gigon 22). A further possible objecrion to 
Suckoyel meaning “correspond or agree with itself” is that 
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there may be no other sure case in which the verb bears this meaning, 
unless the idea of correspondence of words is present. Such an idea 
is certainly not present in fr. 51. Of the passages quoted in LS] s.v., 
rra, only two appear to break this rule: Hdi. vt, 54 ÓpoAoytovras 
koer” olkniórmyra Mepoti oúBév, and Lysiasxx, 120€ yn Siv óyokoyelv 
“ido rpórrco 1d AAC. In these passages, however (also Hdt. 11, 
18; 11, 81), the verb refers not to exact correspondence but to. any 
kind of contact or similarity; probably by extension, though there is 
no theoretical reason why the -Aoy- constituent of the verb should 
not occasionally mean *proportion, explanation” rather than “word'. 
In fr. 51 it might be possible to treat this constituent as referring, as 
in fr. 50, to the Logos, were it not [or the word ¿wuró, which shows 
that absolute internal agreement is in question. ln view of all these 
considerations, together with the fact that óLoAoyelv was naturally, 
after fr. 50, in Hippolytus* mind when he wrote out the second 
quotation from Heraclitus (note that he uses it as a link berween the 
two quotations, in paraphrasing oú £uváow: oux Togo trávres 
ovs¿ óuoAoyoUgiw), there seems to be justification for restoring 
Eunpéperoa to the text of the fragment in Hippolytus, who certainly 
reproduces it in its fullest form. 

To ¿vis not to be supplied as the subject of Sunpéperon, what is 
the subject? Zeller, ZN 827 n. 1, suggested that it lies within the 
participle, which therefore stands for (75) Sapepónevov.' In Hera- 
clitus this is by no means impossible; in fr. 88 neuter participles are 
probably used substantivally without the definite article, and in fr. 
126 the same is the case with neuter adjectives. From the available 


evidence Heraclitus' practice varied in this matter. On the other > 


hand, it is at least equally possible that the subject lies within the 
main verb, where later Greek would supply a Ti. The omission of 
the indefinite pronoun is fairly common in the early language: but 
Ágamemnon 71, contra the scholiast, Wilamowitz and Fraenkel, 
is not a good example of the usage. Eduard Fraenkel's note ón 
this line (4Aeschylus, Agamemnon 11, p. 441.) mentions the relevant 
authorities, and compares lines 391£. of the same play. lt is im- 
possible to decide with certainty between these alternatives; the 
further possibility must always be considered, that the true subject 
lay outside the fragment and has been lost—although the opening 
reproach suggests that the fragment as we have it did not lead 
directly on from any preceding statement. One thing is clear, that 
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tatement implicit in the óxcos clause is of general, if not of 
application: it states a truth about anything which can be 
d as “at variance with itself”,* and we know from fr. 1o that 
's taken together”, that is, all apparent opposites, are 
ly so regarded. 
e second part of the fragment also has its difficulties. First the 
of its relationship with the first part may be discussed: does 
os ápuovin stand directly for the subject of cuspépetas, or 
describe the way in which this subject undergoes the action 
evov-cuugéperas? In other words, should the translation 
m4) or “there is aw.d'? Logically the first is, E think, 
le: that which is at the same time at variance and in agree- 
th itself (regarded from diflerent points of view) cannot 
said to 5e a connexion or method of joining; rather it is 
le to these opposing descriptions because there is such 
nexion between such descriptions. Thus the second part of the 
hent goes on to describe not so much the subject of ouppéperos 
posing conditions of that subject. 

has been translated above as “connexion” or “method of 
y and this must be the meaning here, The noun is of course 
ultimately from the root ap- (cf. ápapioxel), “fix' or “join”, 
book of the Odyssey it occurs twice, meaning a joint or 
something like yóuo: vhile ar Z/ v, 60 “Apuovións is 
as a carpenter and shipbuilder. The only Homeric passage 
ovin has anything but this strictly material sense is Z7. xx11, 
the plural is used metaphorically meaning “agreements”; 
wric Hymn to Apollo 195 and Mesiod Theogony 937 the 
“Apuovín may in part symbolize agreement between 
is last cannot be the meaning here, since it would be 






















trearment of fr. 1o Broqpepóuevov is translated in a more concrete 
mic way, as “being brought apart”, and cuugrpójevos as “being 
sogether”. In this fr. 51 the presence of towró, and the fact hat 
conld subconscionsly paraphirase by duodoyia (although this only 
hisinterpremtion), shows that the meaning is more abstract—though 
e. 0f the how and the lyre, which are intended to ¡lustrare this state- 
he concrete meaning descriptive of local motion must be understood. 
mece is not important; the translation of fr. ro is to some extent 
tf because whar is referred to is nor at all concrete, a type of mental 
1h, The important thing is that the possibility of these two slightly different 
paliculd not be overlooked, 
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nonsense to talk about peace oragreementof bowand lyre: interpreta- 
tions like those of Lassalle 1, r051f.; Piieiderer, Die Philosophie des 
Heraklis 891T.; Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie 1, 316, which 
assumed a dpuovin berween bow and lyre (instruments typifying 
Apollo's dual function as a god of war and of peace), are implausible 
because they cannot be reconciled with the first part of the fragment. 
Ii has already been mentioned that the word has a musical application 
in lyric poetry; Pindar, Nem. 1v, 44f., wrote: éúpawe, ... .pópuryE, 
Auñlg ou éppovia pédos...: cf. also Pratinas fr. 4b Diehl, Lasus 
fr. 1 Diehl, mentioning the AloAls ápuovia. Thus by the early part of 
the fifth century, when Heraclitus was active, ápuovia had assumed 
the technical meaning “scale” or “mode”; yet these words are 
perhaps too abstract, fox the scale is dependent upon the method of 
stringing (i.e. the tautness of each separate string), and this is the 
same as the method of joining the two arms of the lyre. Thus the 
musical sense of the word simply involves a specialized application, 
but no significant extension, of what we have seen to be the basic 
meaning of the word, namely, “means of connexion”. Yet in spite of 
the mention of the lyre in this fragment, itis out of the question that 
ápuovin should have its special musical application herez for this 
would be totally unsuitable to the other object of comparison, the 
bow. Nor is ir easy to accept Zeller's suggestion (ZN 828f.) that 
Heraclirus attached different meanings to ápuovin in the case of the 
bow and the lyre, perhaps unconsciously. Surely the matter is quite 
simple; the ápuovín is something which is common to both the bow 
and the lyre; one of the common elements of these two instruments 
is the presence of the taut string; the string or strings can be regarded 
as the method of joining or connecting the extremitics of the bow 
or lyre, and means of joining' is the basic meaning of the word 
ápuovin. Therefore the overwhelming probability is that in this 
fragment ápuovín means just this, and refers primarily to the string 
of the bow and the strings of the lyre. lt may be noted that 
Empedocles uses the word four times, but never in a musical sense 
and three times simply with the meaning “joining”; on the fourth 
occasion (fr. 122, 2) *Apuovin is a personified figure opposed to 
Añipis. The other fragment in which Heraclitus used the word is 
fr. 54 of this Group 7; there it also means simply “connexion” in 
general. Fr. 8 is an Aristotelian paraphrase (see p. 220), but the sense 
of ápuovicw could be a purely general one. The musical instance of 
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(Le. high and low) notes making up a single ápuovia or 
nvolving, the succession of notes, is cited in connexion with 
first in the Zudemian Ethics, H 1, 12358925 (DK 22422), 
de victu 1, 18, then preceding fr. 1o at de mundo 396b15. 
117 thinks that the first of these passages cannot reproduce 
ght of Heraclitus himself, and he may well be right: probably 
instance was used by followers or elaborators of 
tus; the non-Aristotelian passages depend either on them or 
iply on the information of the Eudemian Ethics, On 
posium 187 A, Y See P. 204» 
e is, however, another property which the bow and the lyre 
have in common, and that is their shape: the stretched 
d to some extent the strung but unstrerched, and even 
¡types of unstrung bow) has a rough horse-shoe shape similar 
Of the lyre. Can this be, as some have thought, the reference 
y in this fragment? lt may be said ar once that this word 
t itself refer to a shape, and the only way in which it can be 
d with this idea is by placing all the emphasis on its epither 
ting this refer to shape. Yet even if 1his is the meaning of the 
itis extremely hard to see how there can be any connexión 
er between Brapcpónevov ovupépetes and the horse=shoe 
the bow and the lyre, let alone the significant conexión 
expect of an image employed by Heraclitus. To suggest 
did (Ges. Abh. 1, 41) that the *connexion” is the central 
'into which in some bows two horn-like extremities were 
¡ch has its connterpart in the sounding-box of the lyre, is 
mewhat far-ferched; in addition, it is not the connexion 
the connected arms which are roAlvtporros or maAlvrovos ; 
y the bearing of the whole simile on the preceding sentence 
dl still be obscure. Diels had another and more plausible 
tion which again took into account the shape of both 
: the arms of the Seythian bow and of the lyre “streben 
der wie Dachsparren”. Now it is true that rafters have 
ly the same shape, and that they are under tension in such 
that if one rafter is removed the other (and whatever they 
) will collapse. Praechter, Philologus 88 (1933) 342ff., has 
up Diels' reference (Herakleitos* 28) 1o Alexander as cited by 
in his commentary on the Categories, p. 242, 14 Busse, and 
vovered other passages to show that the image of AaB5oió% Eúña 
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was quite commnonly used as an ¡flustration of therpós 1 relationship 
in Aristotle; he quotes Simplicius in Car. p. 412, 20 Kalbfleisch as 
an indication that dis image of complementary rafters, etc., was 
connected specifically with Heraclitus. This passage is as follows: 
*AprctoTéAnS tv 0d” Urródeow ¿AaBev TO TávTOS Uy rad ver xal Trávros 
Asuxods yevtodon, TO pm ¿E ¿NAñAow Apriadoar TávovrÍa dorrep rá 
TIpós Ti 5nAdów. o cuyxepíooua: 8 door Távovria dpxás ¿evro, 
ol Te díAño1 xal ol “Hpaxheireior sl yóp tó Erepov Tóv ¿vavricv 
Embelya:, olgorro dv trávta Gpaviodlvra. In fact this merely makes 
the point thar according to Heraclitus opposites were interdependent, 
like (Simplicius adds) relative properties; but the words ¿E ¿AMjAcov 
hprñodea as applied to the latter suggest otber passages in the 
commentators, in which the image of the rafters was used. Praechter 
tries to be cautious in his deductions from these possible connexions, 
and suggests thar later Heracliteams may have had a hand in the 
development of the rafter-image for illustrating the dependence of 
separate opposites; but in general he supports Diels” interpretation 
of fr. 51. The complicated character of Praechter's article should not 
lead its readers to accept his conclusions too readily. The evidence 
is at best tenuous, and the underlying presupposition that the bow 
and the lyre behave in the same way as rafters is totally false, 
Rafters press together at the point of junction, while the other 
instruments pull apart from it; in the latrer case there is no particular 
mechanical strength in the relarionship, and the necessity of the 
existence of one arm of the bow or lyre for the existence of the other 
is not something which particularly deserves comment. In their case 
the tension is directed towards the string, which has no exact 
counterpart in the case of rafters. Further, it is strange that 
Simplicius (who cites the comparison with the bow and lyre, but in 
connexion with Heraclitus” supposed equarion of good and bad, at 
in Phys. p.50, 11 Diels) did not mention the bow or Iyrein the ín Car. 
passage if this was the standard interpretation of fr. 51 at his time. 
But whatever the later interpretations of this fragment we may 
safely discard this view of the meaning of Heraclitus himself, on the 
grounds that it is obscure, inappropriate to the structure of the 
instruments in question, and neglectful of their common and most 
obvious characteristic. 

The exact interpretation of the image may be postponed for 
a while in favour of a discussion of the variants roMlvtporros and 
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FR, 51 
os. Diels was clearly right in calling them ancient variants: 
s has -tporros; Plutarch has -rporros at 10263 and -Tovos 
lg, while at 473 * one manuscript, D, gives -rovos and the rest 
the other members of D's family) give -tporros. 
lus, de antr, aymph. 29, has raMlvrovos in a clear reference 
fragment: kod B:%-toUTO TrAlvTovOS Y Apuovin (dborrep Aúpas) 
ou el Bid Tósv ¿vowrlcsw [rogever codd., rógou el Schleiermacher]. 


of ancient testimony; the fact that Hippolytus gives the 
jon of the fragment and had access to a good collection of 
' sayings does not mean that his reading is necessarily to 
|, since the other may have been current before his time. 
rence in texts of Plutarch may have been due to uncertainty 
irch himself. Diels referred to Parmenides £r. 6, 9, rávtow 
porós toi «élsudos, as an indication in support of 
in the Heraclitean fragment. Yet it is extremely 
whether this phrase and the context in which it occurs in 
es really form a deliberate reference to Heraclitus. 
es may have had Heraclitus among others in mind when he 
rra pUla | ols rS mréhem Te xod oÚx elvoa Tairóy vevóioTOs | 
+bur this is a very general description and certainly does 
-Heraclitus specifically. The roMivrporros xéAsudos is even 
eral; a xéheudos is very different from a ápuovín, and 
, even if it does not occur elsewhere among the Pre- 
is common enough in tragedy and by no means an obscure 
d, Some scholars have thought that the reference, ¡fit is to 
at all, is to the 6855 Gvo kérreo in fr. 60: but even if one 
e conventional interpretation of that fragment as referring 
vard and downward path of fire, those alterations are not 
to Parmenides” “being and not-being”. Theophrastus” 
to an dvevniorporí or tvavrioBponla of things (Diog. L. 
5 1, 7, 22) depend upon his physical interpretation of the 
ent. 

has won the support of most scholars (though, for 
Zeller, Reinhardt, Gigon, have prudently refrained from 
g themselves); it is accepted by Diels, Kranz in DK, 
tz, Gr. Lesebuch 11, 129, Nestle in ZN 829f.; on the other 
ger, Burnet und Walzer prefer rodMvrovos. 1 believe that 
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159 1. 1, ingeniously suggested that Plato's humorous periphrasis 
for Meraclitus at Sophist 2425, cl guvtowdrripcr Té Mouodv, 
following as it does on an almost certain reference to the first part of 
fr. 51, involves a punning reference to the idea of1óvos in rraMivrovos 
in the second part of the same fragment, which he does not quote 
but might have expected his readers to have in mind. This must 
remain in the realm of speculation; a consideration of the actual 
usages of the two epithets may provide asurer support forrraMlvrovos. 
roMvtporros is used twice by Aeschylus in lyrical passages, meaning, 
“averted” as applied 10 eyes or face: this cannot be the meaning in 
the Heraclitus fragment and may be ignored. Ín four passages it 
means “turning back' or “having turned back'—Sophocles Phil. 
12221. (... -moMvrpomros | «kókaudov tprrers); Euripides HF 1069 (lyr.) 
(rralvtporroS . . .orpéperar); A.P. 1x, 61 (rrurporros te TroMénoro); 
and of course Parmenides fr, 6, 9 already quoted. Ar Sophocles 
fr. 576, 5 the ms. reading is as follows: uáotiy” tpelon roú Plou 
ToAlytporrov (madivrpomov MA, tráduwv Tpórrov S). Lobeck and 
Ellendt emended, almost certainly correctly, to wTidoriyy”, and 
Meineke read raAipporrov in place ofroAlvrporrow : Pearson accepted 
this. Certainly this epithet is more attractive; on the other hand, 
Jebb was right in holding the ms. reading to be possible. Pearson 
comments that “irwould be difficult to find a parallel forroaAlvrporrov 
as here employed”; this is not altogether true, for LS] quotes several 
parallel usagesfrom later authors, e.g. Polybius xtv, 6, 6 (rroAwrtpérrov 
vis ¿ArlBos derroPawovons); y, 16, 93 Diodorus Siculus xv, 85, 7. 
Evidently “contrary” as a description of successive events or results 
(not of shape) was a common enough meaning for roMyrporros in 
Kowñ: this may explain the manuscripr reading in the Sophocles 
fragment, in place of an original rroMippomos. In any case “contrary* 
in this sense would scarcely be an appropriate epithet for a dpuovin 
if this means “method of connexion'—still less if it refers to shape. 
Yet this must be how Diels understood it, for he translated “gegen- 
strcbige Vereinigung?, a translation which has been widely approved; 
though this sense goes beyond even the Kowk meaning. There is no 
other known meaning of trodivrporos (Bacchylides 1, 54 Snell 
ToMivrporrov vónpa is an extension of the meaning in tragedy): and 
it must be admitted that the word is not used in the fifth century in 
any way appropriate to ápuovin, unless perhaps (as is improbable) 
the ms. reading of the Sophocles fragment is correct. 
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FR. 51 
ovos isa Homeric word, like many in Heraclitus” vocabulary. 
's five times in /liad and Odyssey, always as an epither of 
róEx and always immediately after the feminine caesura; 
¡on of rófov (thrice) and Tófa: (twice) varies in each case. 
cases, at //, xv, 443= Od. xxx, 59, and Od, xx1, 11, the same 
are used to fill the line after the feminine caesura: TraAlvrovow 
péren(v). But even in the two other cases, although different 
are used after the bucolic diaeresis, it is clear that TroMv= 
ov(=x) itself occurs in a traditional position, Thus whenever the 
hed to mention the bow he knew that a suitable epithet 
used to fill a crucial part of his line. We surely have learnt 
from Milman Parry to know that this type of formula is 
es used more or less indiscriminately, «without precise 
lor the original meaning of the formula. It is misleading; to 
diflerentiate between a description of the strung and the 
bow, for the epithetis used indiscriminately in either case: 
| VJ, 2663 XV, 443, the bow in question is strung; at Od. 
3 Xx1, 59, itis unstrung; and at //. x, 459 itis uncertain whether 
rung or unstrung (contra LSS). In the two almost identical 
XXXL, 59, ZÍ. xv, 443, the context shows that the bow was 
one case, unstrung in the other. Now it is clear that the 
and unstrung bow cannot be described as roMivrovov in 
same way; if the epithet refers to shape, then if the bow 
back* when it is strungit is strierly *strerching forward” 
is unstrung, or vice versa. T£ on the other hand, the verbal 
the compound carries most weight, und the emphasis is 
uretching or 1ension of the string or the whole instrument, 
¡can only properly be applied to the strung bow. There is 
priori probability that the two lines describing the strung 
hich occur in separate books of the Zfad, were composed 
than those describing the unstrung bow, which occur in 
book of the Odyssey: it is therefore possible that the epirher 
ly applied to the strung bow and not to the unstrung, 
if it merely describes shape we still cannot difflerentiate. 
¡In DK in a somewhat confusing note on the fragment asserts 
le epithet in Homer applies to the tension of the string; this is 
my own feeling, but unfortunately it cannot be proved. 
at Herodotas v11, 69, and perhaps originally at Aeschylus 
y the epithet (derived no doubt direcdly from the Homeric 
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poems, as at Homeric Hymn xxvH, 16; Sophocles Trach. 511) is 
applied to the shape of the bow, and in particular of the Asiatic bow. 
Yet at Aristophanes Birds 1739 (hvias eÚBuve roduvróvous) the word 
may very well emphasize the tension of the reins rather than their 
backward-pointing direction. In any case these later uses tell us 
nothing about the proper original meaning of the word, though they 
may make it clear that in the fifth century it was legitimate to use it 
in either ofits two main senses. 

The result of this investigation so far is that TraMvTporros cannot 
well describe a ápuovin, and is indeed probably not used during the 
fifthh century in any sense which could conceivably be attached to the 





fragment. troAlvrovos may refer primarily to the strung bow, and * 


therefore probably to tension rather than shape. Diels, however,made 
the following eriticism (4S1 1, 87): “roddvrovov tófov verstiinde 
man, aber aAlvrovos ápuovin(!) Aupns kann schwerlich auf die 
gerissene Saite. . gehen trotz Homer, Od. xx1, 405ff” His words 
make it plain that he objects to the idea both of a tradivrovos 
épuovin, and of this concept applied specifically to the lyre. The 
passage from the Odyssey describes how Odysseus strung his bow 
as casily as a man fits a string round a new peg in his lyre. This 
simile is in fact quite irrelevant to our fragment and the idea 
expressed in it; the point is that there is no difficulty whatsoever in 
fitting a lyre string, because the tension on the string is created by 
turning the peg afíer the string has been attached. In the phrase 
pmiblos brávuoos viv repl kSA ori xop5ry, the verb is used much as 
we use “stretch” in expressions like “he stretched out his hand”, 
merely to describe the covering of a given distance. If we ignore 
this simile there is no more difEculty in talking about a traAlvrovos 
dipuovin of a lyre than of a bow: in both cases the reference is 
probably to the tension in the string or strings, or in the instrument 
as a whole. Admittedly the bow has a single string, the lyre has 
several strings, but the general structure of the two instruments is 
the same: a curved frame has its extremitics joined by one or more 
strings, which hold it under tension. According to Theognis 
Tragicus fr. 1 and Aristotle Rhet. P 11, 1412b35, the bow was a 
qópuy£ ExopBos. It has usually been assumed that this expression 
was based upon the similarity of shape, and this has even been 
advanced as support for taking the epithet in the second part of 
fr. 51 as referring to shape: but its at least conceivable that dxopdos 
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FR, 51 
interpreted loosely as “without so many strings”, and that it 
ctional tension as much as the shape which gave rise to this 
lvus description. Thus there is no difficulty in treating the 
in bow and lyre as similar. A more serious objection would 
while it is permissible to talk of a radivrovov tófov meaning 
/under opposing tensions” or simply a stretched bow”, it is 
sible to talk of a rraAivtovos ápuovir : for ápuovin cannot 
the instrument as a whole, but only to a part or property of 
seven this objection is without real substance: the áppovin or 
¡on* (whether this implies the material means of connexion, 
Odyssey, or the mode of connecting the connected things, 
perhaps more likely) may legitimately be described as 
'opposing tensions”, because in the case of the bow and the 
¡connexion is between the arms of the instrument and the ends 
ing: the string in each case is made taut (though by different 
and thus the framework too is put under tension. Ín fact 
in the instruments as a whole, two opposite tensions; the 
being pulled outwards towards its ends and the arms of the 
Ire being pulled inwards towards each other, The effectiveness 
hinstrument depends upon the existence of these two tensions 
exact balance between them. 
' questionable part of the above explanation is the translation 
ovos as “under opposing tensions” or, in the full translation 
“working in both directions”. There is no evidence in the 
occurrences of the word that so much as this was meant. 
meaning oftrodw- in compounds is “back”, *backwards”, 
. But the adverh trádwv, like Eurrodw, can imply contra- 
or opposition: e.g. Z/. 1x, 56 rá ipiei=“gainsay”; Pindar 
¿By vióroros Tó Trródw= “the reverse of youth”. Yet these uses 
suggest the idea of simultaneous contrariety. Perhaps, 
the -tovos element itself implics this contrariety: any kind 
on must work in both directions, and in a tautened string the 
can be regarded as operating either from the centre outwards 
the endsinwards. The addition of mrodw- merely emphasizes 
ontrariety, and it need have no more than its common force of 
a piece of elastic is pulled outwards, but it simultaneously 
back, .e. towards its normal state or inwards. 
o other interpretations of the image, involving the idea of 
have been put forward. L. Campbell in his edition of the 
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Theaeterus (Oxford, 1861), p. xl, wrote as follows: “As the arrow 
leaves the string, the hands are pulling opposite ways to each other, 
and to the different parts of the bow (cf. Plato Rep. 439), and the 
sweet note of the lyre is due to a similar tension and retension: the 
secret of the Universe is the same,* Wilamowitz, Platon? 1, 367, also 
believed that the Plato passage gave the key to the simile; the passage 
is as follows, Rep. 4398 Gorrep ye oluar ToU TofóTOU 0% kay 
Exe Myew ómi aúroU Gua al xeipes ró tóñov derodoUvTal Te kod 
mpootAxovTO1, SAN ¿m ¿An pév A ámotoloa xelp, Erépa Bl y 
rpooayontvr.. But while it is true that the pulling of the bow-string 
and the plucking of the lyre=string increase the opposing tensions, 


they do not create them: thus this picture is needlessly complex, 


and, indeed, is quite out of the question, since the action of the hands 
on the bow and lyre could not possibly be described as ápuovin. 
The second interpretation is that of Macchioro, Lraclito 941. (cf. 
Zagreus 417), who believes that tradivrovos dpuovin refers 
specifically to the string. Tt is true thac the string itself, without 
taking into account the rest of the instrument, contains a tension 
which is mechanically twofold. But this is not how Macchioro 
interprets rodivTovos: he takes ¡tas meaning “alternately stretching”, 
and refers it to the alternate tension and relaxation of the string as it 
is plucked by the fingers. This is obviously more applicable to the 
lyre, just as the Campbell-Wilamowitz explanation was more 
applicable to the bow; but in any case Macchioro's alternating 
tensions are entirely out of the question, for the first part of fr. 51, 
which the bow and lyre image is intended to ¡llustrate, deals with 
something which is símultaneously tending together and tending 
apart: so much is shown by the present tense of Suupépetos. 

We may now consider the implication of the whole fragment. 
The two-way tension that exists between the frame and the string 
in bow or lyre is said to resemble the way in which something 
which is at variance (with itself) agrees with itself; or, taken more 
concretely, the way in which something which is being carried apart 
is simultaneously drawn together, In view of Heraclitus” obsesion 
with the opposites it does not seem too bold to guess that this 
something is the opposites in general, or each pair of opposites 
singly. Of course, Bixpepónevoy and Euuoéperos might themselves be 
intended to stand as a particular example of the coincidence of 
opposites, except that it is not the case that what is carried apart is 
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drawn together except in very special instances like that of 
and the lyre. 16 this were intended as a special concrete 
then on the analogy of other fragments we should expect 
of the statement to be: tó koi Apr, Biapepónievor. . . 
perra: trekivrovos yáp T ápuovin. Now in fr, 1o it was con- 
d that ouoepópevov and Brapepópevov were alternative ways of 
ovnis, which meant “things taken together” or 
of quantity-quality falling within the limits of opposite 
Thus there is an additional reason for thinking that fr. 51 
the opposites. In every category there is a connexion 
the extremes themselves, as there is between the in- 
extremes and the unity which is formed by the category 
a whole. Evupéperos describes this syntheric way of 
g diflerentiation, which is symbolized in the bowand lyre by 
et thar the string draws in the arms of the instrument and so 
it together. Siapepónevos describes the analytical way of 
differentiation, by which the separation of the opposires and 
essential connexion is emphasized; in the image of bow and 
symbolized by the arms drawing the string apart, and so 
j to separate it and to disrupt the instrument as a whole, 
speaking, however, these two directions of tension in the 
e ot be separated, That is the real point: the connexion is 
rhich simultanecusly operates in contrary ways, and it is only 
ed so long as each tension exactly balances the other, lHthe 
pull of the arms is too strong the string breaks; if the 
rd pull of she string is too strong the arms break: in either case 
in is destroyed and the usefulness of the instrument is at 
So in the case of the opposites: each pair of opposites is at 
time a unity and a duality, tending together and tending 
Only so can the cosmos or orderliness of things as men 
ce them be maintained. The connexion between the many 
enal thingsand the single underlying unity, whichis elsewhere 
Hbed as the Logos or the result of the Logos, is maintained by 
maintenance of a tension berween opposites which exists as a re= 
their inevitable change, sooner or later, from one extreme to 
1, Titwere not for the connexion provided by suecession the 
'connexion, of relativity to different subjects, could not exist. 

this fragment is seen to be of wide application; the words 
ópevo» . . .Euvupéperoa can apply to all pairs of opposites, and 
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thus the whole of existence. The grammatical subject cannot be 
precisely defined, as was shown earlier in the discussion, but its 
character is too plain to be mistaken. What it could nor be is Diels* 
dv oro év. It was perhaps the wide application of the fragment 
which persuaded Plutarch to supply the word kóoou after ápuovin 
on each of the three occasions when he quoted the second part. In 
each case his words are the same except for the divergence noted 
above over raAlvtovos or Tradlvrporos: de /sid. 45, 3698 is repre= 
sentative: roAlvtovos ydp ápuovin kóguou óxeorrep Aúpns «od róo, 
Ko9” “Hpdxderrov. Bywater even went so far as to give Plutarch's 
version the status of a separate fragment (his fr. Lv1). Yer there is 
surely nothing surprising about the occurrence of xócuou in all three 
of Plutarch's quotations. He felt that in order to make the sense 
clear, especially since the earlier part of the saying was to be 
omitted, some special reference had to be given to ápuovin: and 
since he may well have realized that the statement was of general 
application it is not surprising that he added kóouou. This is, of 
course, a word which would not have been used by Heraclitus 
without further limitation to mean what we call “world”. At this 
point another piece of irrelevance may be considered: itis customary 
in the consideration of this fragment to mention Seythinus fr. 1 
Diehl, ap. Plutarch de Pyth. orac. 16, 4024 (mepi riis Aúpas) fiv 
dpuézerca | Znvbs eunións "ArrólMco toa, dpxiv kad Tédos | 
cuMafidw, Exe SE haurpóv TrAñeTpov ñAlou páos. Here dpuógerar 
and the description of the lyre remind one vaguely of our fragment 
of Heraclitus; ápxhv . . .ocuAMaBow belongs to the common language 
of fourth-century hymnology. Seythinus, according to Hieronymus 
ap. Diog. L. 1x, 16, composed a verse version of Heraclitus: it is 
therefore possible that the above two and a half lines come from this 
version, and are a reminiscence of fr, 51. Butif so (and itis no more 
than a possibility) ir tells us absolutely nothing new about Heraclitus 
except perhaps, what is not surprising, that Scythinus misunder= 
stood him by taking ápuovín in a musical sense. Gigon, whose 
interpretation of the fragment as a whole does not diverge too much 
from that given above, misleadingly describes the lines of Seythinus 
as “important”. 

There is a danger in taking this fragment to imply any criticism or 
amendment of the ideas taughr by Pythagoras. To name only two 
scholars, Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa 109 (who refers to Norden, 
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Theos 133), and Cornford, CAH 1, 5461, have written as 
it is certain thar Pythagoras believed in a “harmony of 
s', but a peaceful or static harmony as opposed to the 
nie connexion postulated by Heraclitus. Yet all we can say 
it Pythagoras in this connexion is that he probably discovered 
portant fact about the musical scale, that dhe fixed notes bore 
m to each other which could be expressed in terms of whole 
3. Music was held in Pythagoras' circle to possess peculiarly 
owers, and this discovery of the mathematical basis of music 
the speculation that there may be a mathematical basis of 
else, There is no evidence that Pythagoras himself 
things into opposites as the Milesians had tended to do; the 
den of opposites described by Aristoie are assigned simply 
ytagoreans”, who may be considerably later than Hera- 
and Alcmacon, who postulated a crasis of opposites in the 
ody, although his date cannot be established with certainty, 
ably younger than Heraclitus. Pythagoras' discovery was 
ia or musical scale, and it is misleading to say that 
ivered the épuovía (meaning ouupcovía, which it only does 
fourth century and later) between high and low notes and 
between opposites in music, Admirredly the intervals 
veen the fixed notes are the concordant intervals, but those notes 
also have been regarded as important for reasons which had 
to do with musical kpáos. The establishment of the 
ns of opposites may have taken place after the death of the 
either as a result of an increased knowledge of lonian ideas 
ivably, to turn the tables, of Heraclitus) or because of the 
opment of the application of limit and the unlimited as the 
nt Of number. Thus the present state Of the evidence does not 
us to say that Heraclitus' ideas on adpuovín between opposites 
nany way infuenced by Pythagoras, or indeed thar Pythagoras 
IvelF'as distinct from his later followers was particularly interested 
sites in the Lonian sense. lt is true enough that Heraclitus 
Pyihagoras, but there is no strong reason for believing 
criticisms were founded on this particular point of 
ment. 
' closing he discussion of fr. 51 another passage must be 
midered, which has usually been treated as a genuine fragment 
¡which in fact appears to be a paraphrase or summary of fre. 51 
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(and perhaps also part of 10) and 80, Itis fr. 8 in Diels and DK, 46 
in Bywater: Aristotle Ltá. Nic. Ox, 1155b2 .. .«EvprrriSns. by 
páoxov tpñv tv SuBpov yalay Enpavikioar, Epáv Se oruvóv oupavóv 
TrAnpolnevov EpPpou reoalv Es yodo, kal 'Hpóxderros 1 dvrifouv 
cunplpoy xal Ex iv Biapepóvrco» xolMlomv dpuovlaw kai rrávra 
xor' Epi ylveo9or. €£ évavrics Bl ToUTOIS GAO! Te xa *EprreborAfs, 
To ydp ónorov roÚ óolou tpícobos. The case against this being an 
exact quotatión has been outlined by Gigon 251. The three separate 
statements joined together by kai have all the appearance of being 
summaries. The use ofoupépov in the active is surprising in view of 
its occurrence in the middle in fr. 1o and (probably) fr. 51, and the 
same ¡is true of the active Siapepóvrow; on the other hand, the active 
occurs in the Heraclitizing part of de victu, e.g. 1, 18 tá TrAsloToy 
Siápopa áduora ouspépa: cf. also 1, 113 1, 17. The use ofoMMlorny 
can only be described as decorative, and is quite different from tha 
of the same epithet in fr. 124, especially if one accepts (as T do) the 
conclusions of McDiarmid and Friedlánder (472 62 (1941) 492ff.; 
63 (1942), 336) that Heraclitus there said dvOpdrraw $ x¿Muoros. In 
any case rhe epithet is unsuitable as a description of a ápyovia unless 
this word bears its musical sense; for Heraclitus it could only mean 
“scale”, and one could not say that “the fairest scale is formed our of 
diferent notes”, for unless the notes are different it would not be 
ascale arall, Eitherápuovía means “concord”, whichis nota meaning 
Heraclitus would have known, or it means *connexion”, which is 
quite Heraclitcan but unsuitable to the adjective koAMornv: one 
would expect pario, cf. xpebrrcov in fr. 54. Itis obvious that the 
second statement is simply an inaccurate paraphrase of the words 
Biopepónevo Evupéperas: TroAlvtovos ápuovin in fr. 51, Similarly, 
the third statement reproduces ywópeva trávra xorr” tpw in fr. 80 
(which might itself be a paraphrase except for the genuine appearance 
of its opening words, ciótvar xp1). The one word of this Aristotelian 
summary which may well be accurately reproduced from Heraclitus, 
and from a saying which we do not otherwise know of, is ávrigow. 
This is a purely lonic word and in its uncontracted form occurs 
several times in Herodotus, where it means “adverse” or “opposite”; 
the concrete meaning of Sic, “hew' or “scrape”, from which one of 
its elements is presumably derived, is suppressed. Certainly this is 
nota word which Aristotle would ever have used of his own accord, 
and we must acceptit as one actually used by Heraclitus, presumably 
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statement of the same general import as frr. 10 and 5h 
pints to the circumstance of dvrifowv being replaced by 

» in the second statement; but this hardly impugns its 


icity. Burner 136 n. 5 chose to take ouupépov as being 


application of the word, implying allopat)ry; there are no 

for this. Finally, a consideration of the context in Aristotle 

it very probable that only a summary of Heraclitus was 

d: the words from Euripides are indeed a loose quotation of 

74, but the clause Ótav Enpóv trébov KkTA. in the original is 

by Aristotle into Enpavósioav. More strikingly, Empe- 

sw of the nature of attraction is given in an unpretentious 

3 ¡t is reasonable to suppose that Heraclitus, too, is merely 
zed, though with references to his original terminology. 

















54 


(47D) 


Hippolytus Refirario 1x, 9, 5 (p. 242 Wendland) ón St (6 Oe0s)' 
dipavis [5]? ¿óporros Syyvcootos dvbpdoross Ev obras Mya áppovin 
Apavhs pavepñis xpelmrov: Ercuvel kol Trpodcupége mpó -roÚ 
Y y vworopiévou TÓ dyvogrow auToU kai dóparrov Ts Buváecs. 


1 lirt. tres non legi possunt: 6 da Wendland, torw Miller. 
Wendland. 


2 secl. 








And thaz (god) is unapparent, unseen, and unrecognized for men he says 
in these words: An unapparent connexion is stronger than an 
apparent; he praises and admires the unrecognized and unseen side of” 
his power, rather than the recognized. 


This fragment is quoted twice by Hippolytus; the passage above 
follows a repetition of fi. 51, the first part of which, together with 
thie introduction to it, is obliterated in the only manuscript. The 
general purpose of the last part of chapter 9 and the first few lines 
of chapter 10.0f this book of the Refizrario is to show that “Hpdherros 
tvior nolpg Tíberos xod Tu rá dupavá Toís ágoavéaw (1x, 10, 1). This 
purpose is achieved for Hippolytus by following this fe. 54 with the 
quotation of fr. 55, 60wv Óyis dom pábnos Tabra tyo poi, 
a saying which seemed to him (with some justification, it must be 
admitted: but the original context must have been different from that 
of fr. 54, and doubiless no contradiction was intended) to imply the 
opposite of fr. 54, that the apparent is preferable to the unapparent. 
Strangely enough he simply repeats this whole assertion, including 
the quotation of the two fragments successively, at the beginning of 
chapter 1o (fr. 56 having intervened): this seems to be a case of 
over-hasty composition. The second quotation of fr. 54s introduced 
as follows; toi yóp, pnolv, ápuovin ápavis.. . «Schuster, Meraklic 
Y. Ephesus 24, proposed that the reading should be és Ti yáp, and 
that these words belong to the fragment, which is interrogative. In 
this way the meaning would be that tie apparent connexion is 
berter, and there would be no contradiction of fr. 55. Zeller 
(ZN 8361. 1) devoted a good deal of space to refuting this mis- 
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FR. 54 
suggestion. The inconsistency with fr. 55 is only superficial; 
words toi yáp are clearly supplied by Hippolytus, who omitted 
din his first quotation of the fragment; and fr. 123 among others 
tes it clear that to Heraclitus the unseen, nor the seen conexion 
important one. 
other source for the fragment is Plutarch de an. procr. 27, 
a context which is unilluminating: Tñs Sé wuxñs oUSlv 
Ikplves 0US” dikporrov oUSE xcopls derrodetrrerca Tów GA" 
ydp Gqavis pavepis xpeirrcov ko6" “Hpáxderrov, dv $ "rós 
Kal Tás ErepórmraS Ó puryvúcov Obs Expupe ka xoréSuoev. 
is clearly Plutarch's. The only significant thing is that this 
on in Plutarch, as in Hippolytus, follows shortly after a 
on of fr. 51 (at 10268). Both fragments, of course, contain 
éipuovin, and it would not be surprising if they occurred 
rin some well-known collection of sayings of Heraclitus 
have been used in one form or another by both Plutarch 
ippolytus; nor can the possibility be ignored that the two 
¡ belonged to the same original context in Heraclitus; their 
mutter does not preclude this. Yet the safer course is to 
e the succession of these fragments in both Hippolytus and 
hi to the occurrence in both of the same uncommon term. 
the type of fragment which, short as it is and preserved in 
which provide litrle clue to ¡ts original meaning, is suscep- 
several interpretations, none of which can be shown for 
to'be the correct one. Ín this case there is a fair measure of 
it among the authorities: Diels in Herakleitos* and early 

of Y'S, Reinhardt, Parmenides 179, Gigon 29, and Walzer 
leld that the apparent connexion is between night and day, 
and winter, and all things and events which invariably give 
each other (as described in the fragments of Group 5), while 
pparent connexion is the essential unity which underlies 
ltes of that kind. Diels, in addition, suggested that the former 
connexion is perceptible by the senses while the latter is 
—OrcopriTÁ : but Gigon is right in holding that this kind of 
ological distinction is foreign to Heraclitus—at least, it may 
cit in his beliefs but was never expressed by him. Certainly 
of Aóyos never has epistemological connotations of a 
6 order. In the third and fourth editions of YS Diels simply 
hat the ápuovin dpavís meant god, while Kzanz in DK equated 
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FR. 54 


it with the Logos. But the context in Hippolytus is no guide to the 
original context of the quotation; Kranz's suggestion is a litile 
berter, because the Logos either ís or is very closely related to the 
fact that all opposites are one, and this may very well be the meaning 
of épuovin ápavás. 

A more detailed scrutiny of the fragment may help to limit the 
possible meanings. ápuovin must have the same sense as in 
roMwrovos dphiovin in fr. 51, namely, *connexion”. The only possible 
alternative is the earlier musical sense of “scale” or “mode”, and an 
*unapparent scale” is nonsense, The question is whether we are to 
think of a concrete, material connexion or joint as used by the 
carpenter, or an abstract connexion; the adjective xpebrreov can in 
neither case bear any moral connotation, and must mean “stronger”. 
Now it is not true that marerial connexions, splices and joints and 
so on, are stronger ¡f they are hidden and unapparent: therefore the 
hidden connexion cannot be concrete in this sense. 

lt is more likely thar the apparent connexion is a concrete one, the 
unapparentrone being the unity underlying the opposites, the sort of 
sense being thar “the unseen connexion between opposites is stronger 
than a chain”, Yet one cannot be sure that the apparent conexion, 
100, is nota non-conerete one. The meaning might be that connexion 
between opposites is stronger than thar berween similars, or berween 
things which are patently related to each other, To take an imaginary 
example: the connexion between summer and heat is more apparent 
than the connexion between summer and winter, yet it is not so 
strong; for heat can occur without summer (e.g. as a result of a fire), 
and parts of summer can be devoid df heat; while the conexion 
berween summer and winter, which is one of suecession, can never 
fail. Summer and winter, although apparently so different, are 
extremes in the same genus, and by definition cannot be *discon- 
nected”, Tf Aristorle”s paraphrase in fr. 8n had read tx róv Evawrlcw 


* There is perhaps one meaning of ápuovin which would give the fragment 
aspecifio application: ar Z/, xx11, 255 Gppovidgw means “covenants or agreements 
between opposing forces”. The word could therefore cover political agreements; 
it would be significant, and possibly true, to say that *a secret treary is stronger 
than a public one”. Heraclitus did, after all, make political pronouncements. 
Yet even so, in view of 1he use of ápuovin in an almost technical sense and 
specifically in connexion with the opposites at fr. 51 (as also in Aristotle's 
paraphrase, =fr. 8D), this interpretation can scarcely be called probable. 
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w ápuoviov, this would exactly describe this possible inter- 
. So too in the Ludemian Erhics, H 1, 1235227, lhe view 
'yeribed to Heraclitus that oú yáp dv suas Spuoviav uh óvroS 
nal Paptos oUS? re zGa dvev Orheos kal Gáppevos EvavrÍcov 
. Whether or not the examples quoted belong to Heraclitus 
:ehaps more probably, to later Heraclitean speculation, the 
on that a (musical) 4ppovia and comparable syntheses are 

n opposites is not hostile to the proposed interpretation. We 
t detect here a loose development of the idea of a tradivrovos 
in fr. 51, though one which is not incompatible with the 
le trend of Heraclitus” thought. Such an interpretation of this 
connecting it even more closely with Ír. 51, was suggested to 
Mr F. H. Sandbach: by ápuovin ápavás is meant specifically 
ovos ápuovin. Not all connexions are connexions which 
awvhole complex in tension; those which do might: well be 
unapparent” , for the tension (which, as in the bow or lyre, 
most important factor and essential to the function of whatever 
joined) is not directly visible, although the actual manner of 
don (e.gs. the ends of the string are secured to the extremitics of 
w) is obvious. Such connexions under tension are particularly 
for connexions between opposites are of this type— 
ler opposite can be separated from the other absolutely without 
ying the whole continuum; things in the world tend towards 
osite or the other at different times, but the balancing tension 
and neither one opposite nor the other achieves perma- 
control. Such connexions are also *stronger”, since they 
in boih directions at once: for example, a man hanging on 
hand to a cli is not so strongly connected as if the cliff were 
ting actively. 
1e whole 1 Cncline to follow what may be termed the conven- 
0 “interpretation of Reinhardt and Gigon: the unapparent 
texion is the real bur underlying. unity of opposites, and so of all 
Ñ “the apparent connexion is the superficial contact and 
arity presented by a non-analy tical y glance ar things around us— 
Ñ bly the mere succession of opposites is particularly meant, but 
br connexions (of similar shape or function or colour; of acci- 
Al contiguity) are not to be disregarded. No such casual 
don, not even that of inevitable succession unless its full 
iions are considered, is as binding as the underlying unity 
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ER. 54 


which connects all things. This interpretation of the fragment seems 

to give it more point than one which takes the apparent connexion 

in a concrete sense, though the somewhat naive quality of the latrer 

meaning might be in its favour. Any judgement here is bound to 

be subjective: what is indisputable is thar the fragment refers in one 

se or another to the underlying unity in things, also called the 
oOgos. 
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123 


(105) 


mistius Or. v, 691 «púas Si 00" “Hoówkerov xpúrrea dar 
y Kal Tipo Ts púseos d rijs púcsos Bnmoupyós.. ... 


l constitution of things according to Heraclitus is accustomed 


itsel£, and sooner than Nature the creator of Nature... 


y of this fragment lies in the determination of the exact 

of ques, For the ancient authors who quoted it no 

Ly existed—they took the word to mean what it commonly 
ñ their day, that is, Nature collectively, According to Diels” 
conjecture, Porphyrius was Themistius' source for the 

¡ (repeated in the revised version ar Or. X11, 159b); he was 
ly Proclus' source at in Rempublicam 11, 107 Kroll, xod m1 15 
¡Ses TOUTO Kará puomw más dor, Biór1 ka y quer kpúrrreo- 
[xa0* 'Hodderro».. . . This comes among arguments which, 


lu says, Porphyrius would have adduced (ibid. 11, 106). The 
hilo: 


uxce in which the fragment oecurs is Pl ferences to it 
he actual words but without specific artribution occur at 
2,6; de spec.leg.1V, 51; de fug.ctinv.32, 179. Trisatrributed 
¡tus ar Qu. in Gen. 14, 1, p. 237 Aucher, of which only the 
textis preserved, Aucher's Latin translation is as follows: 
'secundum Heraclitum natura nostra, quae se obducere 
ndere amat.' (The tree is the oak of Mamre, Genesis 
usual the quotation is twisted to fit Philo's context. See 
8371.) Other possible references, without mention of 
are Seneca Qu. nat. YI, 30, 4 (combined with atomist 
ideas); Manilius rv, 869f.; Julian Or. vn, 2160. Tn the 
' from Seneca and Manilius, however, even allowing for 
ion into Latin, the verbal correspondence with Heraclitus” 
ls not striking, and the coincidence of sense may well be 
tal; “the secret of the Universe” and so on is by then a fairly 
theme. 


he surprising thing about the ancient testimonies is that none 


Christian era. It may be that the reason is the same as 
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that which explains why many of the extant fragments occur only 
in Hippolytus, that they were preserved in good summaries and 
collections which were carefully perused by Christian writers for 
their special purposes. Philo eventually performed an analogous 
publicizing, function for this fragment; nevertheless, it is so short 
and so casily memorable, so convenient also for a variety of themes, 
that it is surprising that it was not quoted in earlier secular writings. 

Needless to say no evidence about what Heraclitus meant by pues 
can be gleaned from the contexts of these late authorities. There is 
divergence among modern scholars: thus Diels gave “die Natur” as 
the translation; Kranz added in parentheses “das Wesen”; Gigon 101 
(here implicitly corrected by Heinimann, Vomos tnd Physis 925) 
inclined to take the word in its “most primitive” sense, equivalent to 
yiveoss : he took this fragment closely with fr. 76D (which is not, in 
fact, more than a collection of inaccurate paraphrases) and held that 
as every becoming involves the death of one sort of matter, the birth 
of another, this process might well be described as “hiding'. This is 
one of Gigon's least fortunate conjectures; itis an over-simplification 
to say that “origin' or “becoming” is the original meaning of púas; 
this view of Heide''s was opposed by Burnet 363f. (whose own 
extreme view that puo1s necessarily implies “stufl”, in early contexts, 
is equally out of the question). No one denies that púogoa means 
“grow'—but ¿his may be a derivative meaning. Rather the truth js 
that at the “primitive? stage of language there is no firm distincrion 
between “become' and “be”. The root qu- simply implies existence, 
and the broad general sense of púoss, from which all specialized 
senses are derived, is “essence” or “nature”, the way a thing is made" 
and, what is at times connected with this, the way itnormally behaves. 
Aristotle's various attempts at definition in Metaphysics A do not 
vitiare this view. In fact, passages in which ques must mean 
“becoming” or “growi1? are very rare. Ross, Metapkysics 1, 296, 
could find only Plato Laws 8920, Aristotle Physics B 1, 193b 12, in 
addition to Metapkysics A 4, 1014b17. His opinion (following 
Aristotle, Met. A 4, 1014b35MM.; cf. Lovejoy Philos. Review 18, 
37111.) that at Empedocles fr. 8, 1 the word means nothing more than 
*substantial, permanent natuze” is not, however, convincing, and it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that in that passage (but not 

* The idea of growth is naturally included: in natural objects strucrore is 
determined by grow. See further Cambridge Journal v1, 9 (June 1953), 5313. 
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iwarily in Empedocles fr. 63) púers, opposed as it is to Savárolo 
|, means something very like yéveois. This does not alter the 
that the most common early sense of puens is “being”, 
hh the idea of growth is nor excluded and may be emphiasized 
cular oecasions. 
he translations proposed by Diels and Kranz are no less erro- 
1, suggesting as they do thar the word in this fragment means 
titution of the whole agglomerarion of things (Reinhardr 
urs, perhaps because such an interpretation supports his 
of Heraclitus), or a transcendent principle—what we call 
UThis meaning is probably not found before the larter part 
. century, ¡if then. The title epi Oúceoos which is attributed 
doxographers to the works of nearly all the Presocratics is 
mistic: see p. 37n. Burnet's well-known contention 
is means “stufl” in all Presocratic uses is equally mistaken: 
'scholars have now seen, the word tenás to imply “material 
ce” in these cases because most Presocratics thought that one 
best describe the essence or constitution of a thing by 
lts matter. 
guide to the interpretation of pues in this fragment may 
d from the other occurrences of the same word in extant 
ts, In fr. 1 (sce p. 42£.) occurs the phrase. . .SmyeUnor, xorrá 
iplcov Exaorrow Kal opágow óxws Exer: the division of each 
to its proper category is made “according to its real constitu- 
the words óxcos ¿xei repeat the idea of a real essence 
to and Heinimann op. cit. 93 disagree, and hold that the 
describes the origin, the second the essence of things). So 
p, which may include some original phraseology, the words 
or Ercdovros are analogous to those of fr. 13 the meaning is 
“attention to things as they really are”. The only orher 
nt in which pues occurs is fr. 1064 (from Plutarch), here 
d under fr. 57. There the conclusion is reached thar borh 
iments are versions of an archetype which corresponded 
ely with fe. 57, but which contained the phrase púow 













pe must sympatbizo with Kranz in the difficuley o£ his cask of subdividing 
L0f guess, in the word-index to DK: but it must be admirted thar the 
not free from confusion, As always, original and doxographical uses 

d y the latter being often quoted under a B-reference, wrongly 

mg that the original words of a fifeh-century author are in question. 
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hutpos preserved in the version of ro6a, It was suggested that the 
original form of the saying may have been as follows: puew futons xa 
euppóvns oUx Eyivooesv: tom ya tv. In this case the púoas orreal con- 
stitution of day and night would reveal the fact that they are really two 
facersofa single process; this, indeed, is theirgúo:s. Such, clearly, must 
be the meaning of the word even in the garbled version retailed by 
Plutarch and even according to his oLherwise false interpretation. 

Tf we look outside Heraclitus we find that all uses of the word by 
Parmenides and Empedocles, except the notable usage in Empedocles 
fr. 8, probably involve the meaning “nature” or real constitution”, 
of individual things. The clearest example of this meaning occurs in 
Parmenides fr. 10, eloy 5* al9eplav Te puow tá du al0ép mráwra | 
oñuora.. .Epya re kúxAcoTTOS Trevor) treplporra aL vns | al quow. 
In spite of the phrase which follows in relation to the sky, EvBev Equ, 
the idea even in the second instance is perliaps of present constitution 
(though cf. Heinimann, op.cit. got.). Thesameis themeaninginfr. 16,3 
of the same author; what thinks is EAtcov púors. Soin Empedocles, to 
neglect the ambiguous use of the same phrase in fr. 63 (though the 
fact that the identical phrase is used suggests that the meaning is the 
same as in Parmenides), guors at fr. 110, 5 follows the general pattern, 
This, incidentally, rather than “growrh', is the imcaning, in the sole 
Homeric instance, Od. x, 303. Among the fragments of Epicharmus 
which are usually accepted with least qualms, £rr. 1-4 DK, are two 
instances of the word. In fr. 2.8 5é peroMdooe xorrá púeiw conforms 
to type; in fr. 4 the caseis different (the referenceis to the hen's know= 
ledge how to lay): 7ó Sé copóv dá púors TóS* olóev ds Exe | uóvo: 
treralbeuros yáp oúraúros úrro. Here pues might mean something 
like qué in Pindar; but this fragment might still be suspected, and 
in any case Heraclitean influence is doubtful: see p. 395. 

This brief survey leads to the conclusion that puoss in fr. 123 is 
most likely 10 mean simply “the real constitution of a thing, or of 
things severally”. The absence of an expressed limiting genitive is 
perhaps surprising, and could be due to a fault in the tradition; we 
should expect a word like trávrcoy or bxáotou or rpayuérrco.! 


1 CL. ¿toro 18 mpayuérov (in a context which links ger and ápuovia) 
in [Philolaus) fr. 6; there, as in (Philolaws] fr. 1, the meaning of guens may be 
the same as for the Presocratics; even though these fragments were probably 
not by Philolaus himself they show considerable knowledge of Presocratic 
modes of expression. 
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5, though, Heraclitus did not go into details, and the 
of a limiting genitive may be due to his condensed style 
derable grammatical freedom: compare his laxity over the 
the definite article. The idea “of everything” is one which 
naturally supplement that of *real constitution” for anyone 
pues in the same way as Heraclitus and was not confused 
tend to be) by its later extensions. Thus the whole saying, 


1 its, falls into place as an assertion analogous to fr. 543 that 


the púas ofa thing which particularly tends to be concealed 
compared with the ápuovin ápavhs of that fragment (for 
ing not the whole of a thing's púos would be concealed, 
loubtless for Heraclitus individual superficial characteristics 
significant than the underlying part common to every= 


The hidden truth about things is that they are not separate 


h other; they are compounded of opposites which are “the 
and in spite of their apparent separation and irreconcilability 
re inextricably connected in a unity which goes beyond a 
'interrelationship of separate parts, since it extends not only 
'Arrangement and mutual relationship butalso to their material, 





1 important to notice that Heraclitus does not say that the 


on of things is unánowable, only that it is hidden: fre. 18 
do not expect the unexpected yow will not find it”), 22 
who search for gold dig much earth and find little”), and 
86, suggest thar with confidence a part at least of this 
element can be discovered, The keynote of the fragments as 
le ds thar the Logos (which is the common element in the 
on of all things) can be apprehended, though most men 
This is a completely different attitude from the scepticism 
hanes (fr. 34, 4: Sóxos 8” eri riác1 TÉruros), whose 
in this respect were Gorgias and other sophists, and 

s (cf., for example, fr. 117 ¿ref SE oUSiv iSpev: dv Bud 


at Heraclitas helieved some titings to be componded of opposites is an 
1 but a legitimate one in view of his prepossossion wit opposites, 

attitude of Anaximandor before and Anaxagoras after him. The opposites 
were regarded as substances, and doubiless some of the objects in 
were uncompounded opposites, e.g. the hot (what we should call 

the wet (moisture). For the connexion berween these objects see the 
On p. 143. The connexion between compound objecis depends upon 
0us application of the same principle. 
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(78) 


Aristotle de sensu 5, 443221 Goxel E' iviois $ korrrucoóns dvaduplacis 
elvea Sou, ova kom ys kai dépos” [xa mávres ¿mplpovrar errl 
roúro epi Soyñs:)! B10 kal “HpóxAerros oUrcos slpneev bs el mávra 
rá vta xamvós yévorro pives” div Srayvoiev. epi Bl Tis douñs! 
róvres Emplpovros (tri ToUTo)A, ol iy dos druida, ol 5* ds éwadu- 
píaow, ol 3” ds áppoo TOUTA. 


1 secl. fere omnes editores, retinuit Diels, Meralleitos. — 2 Sri blves EMPY; 
ón om. LSU, Alexander. 3 tral Sé iv dopiy EM, tri 8t riy óouhy 
codd. cett.; mutavi, cf, [mepl doyAs] supra. 4) Christ. 


Some think the smoky exhalation is smell, since it is compounded of 


carth and air; so Heraclitus also said in this way tha: Y all existing 
things were to become smoke the nostrils would distinguish them. 
About smell all tend to this kind of opinion, some saying that it is the 
moist exhalation, others that it is the smoky exhalation, and others 
again that it is both of them. 





Aristotle is our only witness for this fragment. The text of the 
context in which it is quoted is slightly corrupt; as often in the 
de sensu, a pointless and repetitivo gloss has intruded. Itisimpossible 
for Aristotle to have written the sentence bracketed above, since by 
stating that all thinkers explain smell in terms of the smoky exhala- 
tion it contradicts both the assertion which follows—that all explain 
it in terms of exhalations, but of different kinds—and that which 
precedes, that some explain smell by the smoky exhalation. No 
doubt this sentence was copied into the text at this point from the 
place where it, or something like it, occurs after the quotation from 
Heraclitus. Certainly Alexander did not read it in the former 
position: in his paraphrase of this passage (p. 92 Wendland) he 
writes that Áristotle described some thinkers as saying that smell was 
the smoky exhalation, while of alí of them some said it was te 
moist exhalation, others the smoky, others both. This is a fair 
summary of the passage of Aristotle as restored above. 1 have 
followed Christ in adding éri =oUro (meaning either “to this 
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* or, syntactically easier, “to this kind of description”, i.e. 
ions of one sort or another); after the dittography had 
en place the original sentence, from which the repetition was 
doubtless became corrupted in artempts to restore a reasonable 
and the misplaced repetition provides a clue to the original 

ofit. Christ, however (followed by the Teubner editor Bieh)), 
ined the minority reading tel Se viv douñv: Beare in the Oxford 

lation also read Emel but did nor accept Christ's addition of 
' like Biehl he explained érrel as being answered by dam” 
which is difficult to accept. On the other hand, tri ri 
Embpépeo oa makes no satisfactory sense with any known 
y of Emplpeotiar. 1 suggest mepl Se Tñs douñis (cf. vrepi douñs 
the sentence in square brackets is misplaced, but otherwise 
follows the original and gives the clue to it. The original 
ce was altered in order to avoid repetition, once its doubler 
uded shortly before; possibly ¿xi in the majority reading 
ahy óouñy was derived from érl rodro when this phrase 


d out. 

textual difficuliy has little effect on the interpretation of the 
jon; the meaning of the passage as a whole is not seriously in 
Only in the use ofrá óvta is there any reason to suspect that 
tation may not have been exact. rávra by itself would have 
ell enough; Heraclitus does not elsewhere use the phrase tá 
became quite common a little later. Clearly it could 
en added by Aristorle, who was not meticulous in quotation. 
other hand, the phrase rów dvrow rávroww, meaning little 
te than it would do in the Heraclitus fragment, occurs in 
pedocles fr. 129, 5: 1% óvra is used also in Diogenes fr. 23 Zeno 
Prodicus ap. Xen. Merz. 11, 1, 275 and [Philolaus] fr. 2. In 
fr. 7 and 8 1óv tóvrov and Tá Svra carry special emphasis 
le things that actually are”, elvas having its usual Eleatic implica= 
)andare not quitecomparable. Onecannorsay thatan expression 
Empedocles could not have been used by Heraclitus, even 
1h it does not recur in the extant fragments; but in view of the 
of this phrase in philosophical language by Aristoe's 
have here omirted it from the quotation. 

niss 322 makes the following comment on the Aristotelian 
3 *Aristorle's norion that the fact that this smoky vapor is 
n to earth and air was the reason for the belief of earlier 
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thinkers is obviously false, since it rests upon his own theory of 
exhalations as intermediate stages in the alteration of the elements, 
the result of incomplete change of one of the pairs of qualities of 
which his four “simple bodies” consist.* This is perhaps not very 
easy to understand, but 1 entirely agree with Cherniss in his con- 
viction that the dual-exhalation theory is Aristorle's alone and not, 
as some doxographical evidence would suggest, derived by him from 
Heraclitus: see pp. 271 ff. Here we see Aristotle judging not only 
Heraclitus but all Presocratics in terms of his own meteorological 
tlicory. He thinks (or chooses to think) that Heraclitus” remark 

referred to his own dry exhalation because the word Korrvós occurs 
in it, and this is the name which, at Metcorologica B 4, 359b32, 
Aristotle suggested may conveniently be given to this kind of earthy 
exhalation; in the de sensu passage he distinguished this exhalation 

así korrvóns dvadunicors. But does Heraclitus* saying really refer, 
primarily at any rate, to the nature of the sense of smell? The form 

of the saying suggests that it does not: the hypothesis envisages 

a condition which, if not merely imaginary, has litle to do with the 

world of experience which would be the proper background for 

a discussion of the nature of different kinds of sensation. What we 

are entitled to assume is that Heraclitus thought that different odours 

which might inhere in what to the eyes is a single kind of smoke 

would be apprehensible through the nostrils; the only scientific 

presupposition here is that the nostrils are the means of smelling— 

which is hardly stariling. If he had meant, as Aristotle suggests, 

that smell is connected with a dry, earthy exhalation which he called 
xorvós, then this meaning would have been put somewhat diflerently 
even by the obscure Heraclitus. As it is, the saying has the words 
kervós and pives, and that is good enough for Aristotle. 

Diels, Herakleizos” 18, took the fragment as a demonstration of the 
restricted value Of the senses: *If everything turned to smoke the 
eyes would lose their power and the nose be the only criterion,' 
Later he wisely abandoned this improbable interpretation (which 
does not even accord with Heraclitus' evaluation of the senses in 
other fragments): in PS he refers with approval to the interpretation 
of Patin, Heraklies Einheitsiehre 17£, and Kranz in DK repeats this 
comment. Patin's explanation was indeed ingenious: he held this 
fragment to be ironical, another criticism of men for their passion 
for finding diversity at all costs while ignoring the essential unity of 
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“Even if things turned to smoke, and so their one=ness 
plain at last, men's noses would still smell out differences and 
ate on án unimportant diversity "—This is indeed a possible 
nation! 1 do not accept it, however, on the grounds mainly 
ironical statements in Heraclitus are not common enough to 
ant preférring an ironical interpretation of an ambiguous 
ment to a straightforward one, where both types of explanation 

ve a plausible sense. : 
rdt, Parmenides 180 n. 2, gave an excellent interpretation, of 
following account is a development. There is a hidden 
the things of the world around us, a unity whichis discovered 
intelligence working upon the results of the senses, not by 
es themselves. A hypothetical example of this may be drawn 
realm of the senses alone: if everyihing turned to smoke 
utely hypothetical assumption) the nostrils would still perceive 
s of diferent smell in this smoke, but the eyes would be 
d with a single uniform impression. Reinhardt remarked at 
“now there is no difference between smell and the other 
in other words, the conclusion is that in the hypothetical 
the same thing, i.e. smoke, would be both one and many to the 
person according to what criterion he used (i.e. sight or smell). 
“also in: the real world things are one or many according to the 
looks at them-—this was precisely the implication of fr. 10. 
suggest a further possibility: that Heraclitus considered the 
of sight Lo be a higher sense than that of smell, and therefore 
e unity presented by the eyes is more significant than the 
ty presented by the nostrils; so the underlying connexion in 
world is more significant than the apparent diversity. It is 
to object here that there is no specific evidence thar 
s placed more value on sight than smell. This was, however, 




















la and Kranz appended 10 thcir reference to Patín the words “Doch 

98, Fr.98 asserts that souls use the sense of srael in Hades, and is quoted 
ly by Plutarch. Patin, op. cir. 23 f., reconciled this with his interpretacion 
ding it as a misunderstanding by Plotarch of this fr. 7: things turning 
referred, Plurarch thought, to the espyrosis, and thercfore he smoky 
ould be equated with Hades. While admitting that fr. 98 need not be a 
«quotarion, | believe that it gives an excellent sense if taken as such, and 
le paradoxical idea of souls using smell is not velar we should expect of 
Plutarchean paraphrase of fr, 7. But fr. 98 is absolutely irrelevane 10 the 
lerpretation of the hypothetical statement which forms fr. 7. 
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the common ancient view: and he certainly preferred sight to 
hicarsay (fr, 1014 may not mean more than this). The depreciation 
of smell is one possible implication of fr. 98. But the view has been 
put forward that smell held not the lowest but the highest place for 
Heraclitus, for according to the plausible information of Sextus 
Empiricus ady. math. vn, 129 (DK 22416) the soul's only con- 
nexion with the Logos and the outside world, in sleep, is breath 
(with which smell is intimately connected). Judgement had better 
be reserved on this point. 

Gigon 57, followed by Walzer, gives another twist to Reinhard''s 
explanation and refers the fragment to the cosmological doctrine 
that all things are fire (for they are forms of fire), though they appear 
to be diflerent kinds of matter. Gigon admits that there may be no 
grounds for this special application, and it is indeed difficult to find 
any: the use of komvás must be restricted to the hypothesis and 
cannot give any clue to the aspect of the real world which the 
hypothetical example illustrates. 

Reinhardt, loc. cit, pointed 1o fer. 15 and 99 as other examples of 
Heraclitus” preference for the hypothetical method of demonstration. 
Another parallclism is with fr. 67, where god is said to change in the 
way that fire receives different names when different spices are 
thrown upon it: here again smoke with different scents is used as an 
example of the combination of one and many in the same subject, 
according to different means oí apprehensión. In fr. 7 it is the 
phenomenal world as a whole which ¡s so illustrated, in fr. 67 god, 
but as inherent in the world. The two fragments are very closely 
related, though there is a shight difference of emphasis; in fr. 7 the 
opposites are not mentioned, 
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Fer. 80, 53, 84, b, 125, 11 


e fragments of this group declare, both directly and in 
aphorical terms, that interaction between opposites-— 
d'war' or *strife” must be continuous, and applies in 
arts of the world: itis “common” in the same way as 
Logos is common. There can presumably he remis- 
ons OÍ movement and change at diflérent times, in 
erent parts of the metaphorical bauleñield. Then, in 
language of fr. 51 in the preceding group, the 
ns are equally balanced. Any general interruption 
the interaction or strife would cause the end of the 
ered world as we know it; thus strife is not anti- 
but the normal puso of things. 











80 


(621) 


Origen contra Celsum v1, 42 (1, 111, 10 Koctschau) .. .pnoi [sc. ó 
Kékoos] Ocióv ria ródenov aivirreolos ros TroAcicús, “Hpdaderrow 
pév Ayovra dBe: clóévar! xph tóv ródepov tóvra Euvóv xal 
Sieny ¿pu? al yivóp.eva mávta xar” lprv nal xpev Deperibr 
Sé....(seq. Pherecydes fr. 4). 

1 el Bé cod., em. Schleiermacher; riStvon 84 Diels, Koetschau, Kranza. — 2:4petv 
cod,, corr. Schlcierm. 3 xecóueva cod., em. Diels; cf. Philodemus de pis. 
infra. kotoxoróyeva Schuster, kpivópeva coni. Bywater. 





Celsus says that the ancients used to hint at a kind of divine war, and 
that Heraclitus said as follows: One must know that war is common 
and right is strife and that all things are happening by strife and 
necessity. And Pherecydes. . .(Pherecydes Syrius fr. 4 follows). 





The first two corrections of the ms. version are virtually certain; xp 
(a comparativel y common introduction to moral exhortations in Hera- 
clitus, cf. fr. 35, 43, 44, 114) must have an infinitive, which can only be 
represented bysi Sé inthems. Corruptions ofeióévor arenotuncommon 
in our texts: in this case U1ree lerters have been entirely lost —there is 
little to be said for keeping8é with Diels, and many fragments lack con- 
nectives. Tris a strange coincidence that the ms. has three extra letrers 
at the end of the quotation, if Diels' xpscov is right, -eva instead of =vca ; 
there is no sign in the Vatican ms. of e. Cefsumn (on which all other ex- 
tant mss. depend) of such a transposition, which may, however, have 
been accidentally made at an earlier date. Diels' conjecture, first made 
in a review of Bywater's Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae in Jenaer Litera- 
turqeitung (1877), 394, received some support from the discovery of 
the de pietate of Philodemus at Herculaneum: 433 1% includes the 
following lines, restored by Philippson, Hermes 55 (1920) 254: 
yiverBaa] gay $ 

pm kol xorrá] xgecw 

móvra q)nolo “Hplé- 

Kherros, MiJuvep[uos 

Si aráwra SiJepuveiv 


35 'Earicoamis 
KT. 
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¡ght that in line rap” was more likely to be the reading 
kerrá, however, is the commoner preposition in this sense 
¿ certainly used in Anaximander fr. 1. Philippson remarked: 
Namen Empedokes lese ich mebr aus dem Zusammenhang als 
lt den Zeichen heran”; Heraclitus and Empedocles are so often 
oned togethez, especially in contexts dealing with strife, thar 
conjecture is not improbable even though only one lerter is 
Arall events it seems possible, in spite of the fragmentary 
of the text, that we should recognize here a version of part of 
1 xped» is a plausible restoration (a nominative is out of the 
lion after the almost certain pnoiv). Further confirmation that 
¡fragmen: Heraclitus conjoined the ideas of strife and necessity 
bly provided by Plutarch de soll. anim. 7, 964E: Emel Tó ye 
úrracr kodapeúcw dSicias róv Gvépurmrov obra Tk za 
pizónevov "EumeBoMñs ko “Hpdxderros ds dAndis mponSé- 
moMdxis Sbupópievor kai A0:Bo0pobvres "rio puorw dos dvdykny 
w oUcaw, dnyes Sé undév no” edupuwis Exoucaw «TA. But 
ch is talking abojx1 pollution connected with the treatment of 
mals, and in the case of Empedocles seems to have in mind fr. 115, 
v *Avdoyns xoñua. . . ; he who has embroiled himself with killing; 
with quarrelling and perjury becomes incarnated in one after the 
the lower animals. This fragment involves both dváyxn and 
iditis quite possible that Plutarch was thinking particularly 
en he claimed that Empedocles and Heraclitus looked upon 
and waras belonging to the nature of things; in the case of 
tus he may have had in mind fragments reprehending blood 
jon, like fr. 5, but in none of these is there any mention of 
 Thus what appears to be a reference by Plutarch to the 
e of fr. So may be nothing of the sort; the reference may 
[y to Empedocles, Heraclitus being appended because he 
about strife, and, in different contexts, about pollution. 
more adequate solution than that of Diels has, however, been 
The ms. reading does not make sense, while Scbuster's 
tally unobjectionable emendarion gives a very specialized and 
inappropriate sense: is array peóueva: meant to be opposed to 
3 for if so kar” Epw should be in a position where it can 
better to both participles. Bywater's xpiwópeva is better, and 
mpares Philemon fr. 204 Kock, xpóve tá mrávta yiyverar 
al. But again this verb seems too abstruse for what 
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otherwiseis a very unadorned generalization; and in this case itwould 
add lite to ywópeva, Koetschau at first followed Gundermann in 
reading xopeópeva: but the transposition of non-adjacent letters is 
not as easy as it might look, and in addition iris quite clear that the 
emphasis of the fragment is on róAspos-Épis, not on refinements of 
the meaning of ywópeva. Bignone, Empedocle 175, suggested 
xpedo(v rupepud )ueva; Diels wisely rejected Heidel's improbable 
xpccv pére. Á point in favour of xpecov is that there may be else- 
where in this fragment a reference to the extant fragment of 
Amnaximander, ... .korrd Tó xpecov” Bibóvea yáp aura Sixnv «od Tlow 
áMñAo:s Tñs dSrkios xorrá Th» ToU xpóvou Táf£iw. Here Bikr means 
“retribution”, á6ixia “injustice”. Tt is possible that Heraclitus was 
deliberately amending this statement by Anaximander, with its 
implication that opposites commit aggression upon each other, and 
that change berween opposites involves a kind of injustice: on the 
contrary, he held that strife between opposites was “the right way”, 
normal and just. He accepted, however, the idea that the behaviour 
of opposites comes within the sphere of what must be, of the regular 
course of events; and for this reason may have repeated xpeóv. Even 
if he was not conscious of the use of the word by Anaximander, its 
previous known use in the same kind of context is in its favour here. 
Gigon 116 claims that Heraclitus is criticizing, among other 
pronouncements, Hesiod Erga 2761f.: tóvbe ydp dvbpd»rro1o1 vónov 
SiéraEe Kpovicov, | ixBuor piv xa Onpol xad olaxvols trerenvols | totépev 
¿MNAñAous, Errel oU Bikn torri per? adrrois" | duBpdrro:o1 E* E5wxe Sin, 
$ toMMdv ápiorn | Ylyverca.. . . Hesiod implies that strife among 
animals is due to the lack of Sixn, of any accepted and ordered way. 
Heraclitus does indeed proclaim the opposite of this, that Sikn 
implies the presence and nor the absence of Epi. But the word ¿pis 
is not used in the Hesiodic passage, which diminishes the likelihood 
of a specific reference to ir by Heraclitus. On the other hand, the 
description of war as £uvóv perhaps is an intentional echo of a well- 
known earlier passage: //. xv111, 309 Euvós "Evuédos kal Té rraviovra 
korréxra. This declararion of Hector is rephrased by Archilochus in 
fr. 38 Diebl, ¿pEo».... [Erfiruuov ydp Euvos ávdpdroro” "Apns. Even 
here itis far from certain that Heraclitus was intentionally modifying 
a well-known expression; if so, one might have expected him to 
retain the personificarion. Also, Suvós is a word which Heraclitus 
might have used anyway. Ít may indeed convey some impression of 
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FR. 80 
ity, asin Homer and Archilochus; but the primary emphasis 
bly on the universality of war—+his surely must be rhe sense 
v of frr, 2 and 114 and of the description of war as father and 
of all in fr. 53. 
last clause of the fragment is paraphrased by Aristodle at 
he Nic.O 2, 11556 (in what Diels wrongly counted as Heraclitus 
see p. 220), ka trávra xor* Epi yiveodoa. The fragment asserts 
lat war is common nor only to all men, but also to all things; all 

Ings invariably come about (rather than comeinto being) according 
A War or strife must here symbolize the interaction between 
tes; for all change, as Heraclitus and many of his contem- 
is seem to have believed, could be resolved into change 
' opposites: the unity which Heraclitus detected in particular 
Of opposites extended to the whole sum of things. Change 
opposites is the normal course of events, itis what we mighr 
itural”: litle more is implied by the words Síxn and xpedv 
first word meant originally the direction indicated by 
jority, and implies normality; the second is sometimes 

it to ávdyxn, but even ávóyen in Presocraric contexts often 
y much less than “absolute necessity” and is used to account for 

events which could not be rationally explained: particularly, 
os, for the origin and continuation of physical change and 
ion. But xpeóv need imply liele more than xpñ, that is, condi- 
ssity; thus “it is necessary to know” that war is common, 
to be wise and happy and effective; but doubtless Heraclitus 
hold that many men did not know this. H. Frinkel, GGN 
KI. 1930) 183, stated this as follows: *Die Wórter des 
pn- bezeichnen cin Solien und Schuldig Seín, cin Gebrauchen 
bar Sein, nicht ein Mássen und Unvermeidbar Sein”. What 
happen if strife ceased to be the normal rule is suggested by 
us' attack on Homer, described below. In fact, the continua= 
strife and change was particularly important for Heraclitus 
Viv was by reciprocal change that many opposites were 


tus evidently took dis fragment 10 refer to coming-to-be, in a 
sensez for Diog. L. 1x, $ (almost certainly derived from Theo- 
ing: 10w 8d fvavricov 1á plv bil rio 

ln fact the present participle 
Án the fragmen: could hardly refer to past and non=continuous 
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connected, all those which were held 10 be “the same” because they 
inevitably succeeded one another. The cessution of ordered change 
would involve the surrender of unity, and the destruction of the 
kóouos or organism of things; though not all things need be 
encroaching upon each other all the time, just as in war some of the 
combatants are apparently at rest, cither becanse they are gathering 
strength for new attacks or because they are locked in strugele with 
an exactly balanced enemy. 

The whole fragment appears to be homogeneous and to be 
a carefully balanced and slightly repetitive statement of a single idea, 
War and strife are different words for the same concept; Blkn and 
xpeóv also partly coincide, while the idea of Euvóv is implicit in 
móvra. The fragment might be stated as follows: 


. » . a 
“War-strife is everywhere, normal-course-of-events is war-strife, 


» a . 
everywhere things happen by war-strife and normal-course-of-eyents. 


Tf a, b, e are the three elements of the composite proposition, then 
b is predicated ofa, a of e, and a-c of b: in the last clause all three 
elements are taken together for the first time. According to this 
analysis xpecov is by no means inessential or inappropriate to the 
structure of the fragment. 

Here we may consider the well-atrested criticism by Heraclitus of 
Homer, for making Achilles wish that strife would perish from 
among men and gods (Z/, xvH1, 107); for this would involve the 
destruction of the world as we know it, the ordering of which 
depends on strife. Unfortunately, Heraclitus' own words are not 
exactly recorded, and there is some variation between our sources 
about the consequence of Achilles” wish being granted; so this 
important saying cannot be given the status of a fragment. lt should 
nevertheless not be neglected, forming as it does an important 
confirmation of and addition to fr, 80. Kranz, Hermes 69 (1934) 116, 
has pointed out that Heraclitus was: evidently given to attacking 
specific sayings of Homer and Hesiod (cf. frr. 57 and 105). The 
evidence (given in part as DK 22422) is set out opposite.— Cf. 
also E A on 11. xvi, 107 “Hpórderros hy Tóv óvrow ouow korr 
Epiw cuveorávar vojlzow pluperos “Ojinpov, oúyxuow xócuou Sordy 
avróv sUxsodcs.... ,In Aristorle's account the Homericlineis followed 
by reasons for the criticism, in indirect speech—that is, they are 
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| Numenius fr. 16 
Plutarch de Ls. 48, | (Thedinga) apa 







































3790 Chalcid. dn Zim. 
€. 297 
Hpdwarros... roo — | Numenius — laudar | ...ol “Hades: 


uly “Opmpov eiyóue- | Heraclitum repre 
vov Exa dev pto | hendenten Mo» 
ber avipormovéno- | merum, qui op- 


al yáp vé Eupov rá 
huavrlov ima 
slgorio dv móvra 











hcOm — AcuSdvas | taverit imteritum ae | dpoviodtora, 513 ka 

qual ri révreoW | vastitatem o malís | pluperar TO “Ojpñpg 

yivton mera vita, quod non | "Hgóidarmos almden || 

tsvos, lx vés rol intellegerer — mune | “(os Epa Ee e feto || 

Swwnatelos Thv yé- | dum nibi deleci | iev Svipdmow áró- 

veo ExdvToo placere dorro”* olynaco das 
yáp ona návia. 





= E  _ ____J__—__—_——— 


attributed to Heractitus. But Aristole is frequently 
in this way, and attributes his own conjectured reasons to 
rs of earlier opinions to which he refers: the indirect speech 
ore a proof of historical accuracy than an introductory pol 
rantee that a direct quotation and nota paraphrase will follow. 
17 does not accept the reasons as those of Heraclitus, on the 
that the opposition between male and female does not fit 
of the classes of opposites mentioned in extant fragments; 
ular, their unity cannot be proved by invariable succession 
tive coincidence. Yet we are not entitled 10 assume that 
$ of opposites were not mentioned by Heraclitus, and 
ale opposition is a very striking onez male and female 
could be described as ocuypepópevov, and the unity between 
of an obvious nature. Similarly, the musical opposition 
high and low notes, and their conjunction in a tune, is not 
ñ any fragment; Heraclitus might conceivably have used 
in this sense, though he does not elsewhere do so (see on 
Teis notable that both these instances occur in the pseudo- 
de mundo, and the musical instance in de vicru 1, 18: see 
None of our other sources, however, follows Aristodle in 
g these reasons to Heraclims or even mentioning them. 
» Plutarch and Numenius are not very different, and 
to them Heraclitus held thar Homer was unintentionally 
13 “quod non intellegerer”) wishing for the destruction of 
1d (in Plutarch, of yéveors, perhaps because he had in mind 
a in fr. 80, which he quotes elsewhere). Simplicius and the 
neric scholiast (cf also Eustarhius ad loc.) agree thar this, 
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according to Heraclitus, is whar the abolition of strife would 
involve. Possibly Plutarch and Numenius used the same source; 
perhaps Simplicius followed Numenius; we cannot be certain, 
Simplicius mentions Heracliteans as well as Heraclitus himself; the 
rebuke is attributed to Heraclitus, and so is the reason for it—but 
the reason is expressed in words already artributed to the Heracli- 
teans. This may just be because the words are those which occurred 
to Simplicius on both occasions, to express the same idea; bur it may 
suggest that the rebuke belonged to Heraclitus, while the obvious 
reasons for it were made explicit later and eventually attributed to 
the master. This is a reasonable view to adopt in the absence of other 
evidence. All later sources except Plutarch agree with Aristotle in 
saying that Heraclirus reproached or blamed Homer (cf. Plutarch's 
“Hpdxherros Emerrangev "Horó5g in fr. 1060, under fr. 57); here they 
are probably dependent on Aristotle, Why they diverged from him 
in the reason given for the attack is not determinablez judgement 
must be reserved also about whether the male-female and musical 
oppositions were instanced by Heraclitus himself or by followers. 
The last is perhaps more probable. 

Al the fragments of this group assert the necessity for the con- 
tinuation of clrange in the world: the universality of strife is a less 
extreme stage of the belief which Plato attributed to Heraclitus in 
terms ol the river-simile, Reinhardt pointed out that there is no 
fragment in which all ¿ines are compared with a river, and Gigon 
accepted his point of view. 1 shall add that the river=statements 
(fer. 12 and 91) bring out a new idea about change: that it must 
happen according to measure if the result is nor to be chaotic. The 
same idea is implicit in the moAlvrovos épuovin of fr. 51 and in the 
whole metaphor of strife, if this is made to apply (as it is) to 
opposites: the unity of opposites is destroyed if strife ceases, orifone 
side gains too great a predominancé, On the other hand, the strife- 
metaphor does not imply, as the river=metaphor was held to imply, 
that everything is changing all the time, Nothing remains stable for 
long, all things eventually change, in no part of the world is every- 
thing stable—this was enough for Heraclirus, and indeed it is the 
common-sense view and the unexpressed view of most of his 
contemporaries. 
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53 


(448) 


polytus Refietario 1x, 9, 4 (p. 242 Wendland) (post fr. 52) 


Sk éomw Ó morhp TrávTOy yeyovórcow yevnrós dyéwros, 
OUPYós, Exsivou Alyovtos dcovoev: módemog mávrwv piy 
) bam, mávrow 52 Bacideús, xHal tods pév Oeods ¿Sete 
dvOpuroug, tods ev doúloug émolnoe tods $e ¿Aevbé- 

q» Ír. 54). 





(F. 52) And thar rhe father of all things begotien is begorten and 
creature and creator, we hear him say: War is the father 

d king of all, and some he shows as gods, others as menz 
he makes slaves and others free (7. 54 follows). 


s evidently derived his conclusion from dis fragment 
in the words introducing fr. 50) by the following 
War is described as a supreme god, and yet he creates the 


as well as men; therefore gua god heis both creator and created. 


arguments such as this give no help towards the historical 
¡on of Heraclitus, but they at least show that Hippolytus 
prone to alter his quotations from ancient authors to suit 
ends: for he was clearly not exacting on the subject of 
o. Here he gives the fullest known form of this saying of 
s, which is unusually symmetrical and makes exceptional 
balance and antithesis; probably this is due nor to later 

but to the intentionally hieratic nature of the description 

+ Plutarch quotes part of this description at de /s. 48, 





Do 'Hpécderros utv Gvrucpus trólenoy dvoéga rrerrépa al Paorta: 


ovrávrcw. Proclus twice attributes 1he predication of war 
x o£all to Heraclitus, in Tim. 20D, 24E; Lucian has the same 
¡on but without attribution to Heraclitus, at Quomodo hisr. 
25 Lcaromen. 8. In none of these cases is any light thrown 
“original context. Án earlier reference, probably to this 
mt, was made by Chrysippus according to Philodemus de 
€. 14, p. 81 Gomperz: dv 5% Té Tptrco To(v) k(0)ov éva: 


Y p(po)vin(co)v ouvrroderreuónevov Beols kad dvdpdrrors Kad tó 
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FR. 53 


ródsm(ov) od Tóv Ala Tóv a(v)Trów elvas xdd (e)p «od Tóv “Hpórherrov 
Myaw. Chrysippus correctly recognized that Heraclitus' description 
of Polemos in the fragment is that often applied to Zeus, and so he 
asserts that Heraclitus equated the two. This is unlikely; in fr. 32 
“the only completely wise thing” partly coincides with the Zeus of 
traditional religion and to this extent is willing to be called Zeus, 
but otherwise this name is fallacious; so too Polemos is not 
completely coextensive with Zeus. 

This fragment restates in more concrete terms the assertion in 
fr. 80 that war is common, In that fragment we learned that a 
principle of strife or reaction between opposites was in question; 
the present fragment contains nothing to show thar so wide an 
application is intended, and war here may be simply the war of the 
battlefield, and no metaphorical principle. This, indeed, is what the 
fragment as it stands implies, and this is perhaps the way in which 
it should be taken in the absence of a defining context. Fr. 80 
certainly indicates that the statement about the bartlefield is probably 
an illustration of a more general contention by Heraclitus, and 
therefore fr. 53 may safely be grouped with fr. 80. Gigon 119 is 
surely right in maintaining thatrávrtov in fr. 53 must be understood 
as applying to all men (more correctly to men and gods) rather than 
to all things; the rest of the fragment shows that attention is con- 
centrated on the world of men. Zeus in Homer is the father of gods 
and men, or the king ofall the gods: it is he who exercises ultimate 
control over the Trojan battlefield. Heraclitus elevates this function 
to the supseme one, to the neglect of the other activities of Zeus. 
War is supreme king; so Pindar spoke of vópos as ó trávtow 
Paoideús Ovarráw «ad ádavérrosv, in fr. 169 Schróder. This, even when 
restricted to the war of the battleñeld, is no mere commonplace; it 
may be true that lonia in Heraclitus” lifetime had had a stormy 
history, but that by itself would hardly justify his assertion. The 
second half of the fragment may reveal its motive; yet here fresh 
difficulties arise. The aorists are probably “gnomic';¿Bu£e admitredly 
could refer to a distincion between gods and men which took place 
once and for all, in the past, but the making of slaves and free gces 
on all the time and presumably indicates that the first distinction too 
is a continuous one, Compare the aorists in fr. 111, on which see 
p» 131. We can easily understand how War makes some men free, 
others slaves: those who are captured are enslaved, other survivors 
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n free. But how does it “reveal”! some as gods, others as men? 
191. explains that those who become gods are those who are 
ed in batido; this gives a neat pattern: War separates ¡ts partici- 
ts into dead (who become gods) and living; the living it sepa- 
again into slaves (the captured) and free (the uncaptured). 
4 pattern would not be inappropriate to the antithetical style: 
Heraclitus really believe that all those who are slain become 

It is customary here to refer to Mesiod £rga 157%., where 
race of heroes”, Hesiod's fourth race of men, is described 

| iuideor: Heraclitus may here be thinking of the 
¡Age when all men died in war—at any rate he uses some of 
ninology of the poet of thar age, Homer. Homer calls all 
.men of good family “heroes”, but not even in Hesiod did 
es become gods after death. He tells us that “some were 
by the end of death; the others were settled by Zeus at the 
es of the earth? to live the blessed life of demi-gods. Yet 
e know, were those who had one divine parent—who were 




































































lod, who after their eclipse became “daimons, guardians on 
mortal men” (Lrga 122f.); and these presumably are the 
thousand immortal watchers over mortal men? of Erga 252f. 
immortal; but their fate cannot be emulated by those of 
oie Age, let alone by the contemporaries of Hesiod or 
In Homer, of course, all but the semi-divine heroes go 
Hades. Therefore this interpretation of the fragment as a 
in terms of heroic literature and the heroie view o life and 

ves not bear examination. Nevertheless, Heraclitus may have 
Ms own views about the fate of those slain in battle: frr. 24 and 
tribute a special virtue to death in battle—not specifically to 
death, at any rate in fr. 243 while fr. 136D, although clearly 
ginal in form, may contain a Heraclitean sentiment—tiat 
those slain in battle are “purer” than of those who are 
id away by illness. The reason must be that the former are ficry, 
Ir watery: see my article “Heraclitus and Death in Battle”, 
70 (1949), 384. We do not know exacily what were 








































































here implies causation, as often of the gods: cf., for example, /l, xwu, 
ws orua fporolow. When a god shows or reveals something to 
he himself is responsible for it being there, or becoming visible. 
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Heraclitus” views on gods: sometimes he uses $e65 and Seol in a purely 
conventional way, at orher times, as in Ír. 67, the word seems to 
connote some idea particular to himself and closely connected with 
that of the universal Logos or formula of things. This Logos, in its 
material aspect, must be a kind of fre; and in so far as Heraclitus 
believed in gods at all they must have been Ihought of as fiery. The 
good soul, we know, is fiery; and souls which are fiery when they 
leave the body might be described as gods—although they can have 
no individual existence and are joined to the mass of aitherial fire 
which is perhaps the source of the rporral undergone by matter in 
the cosmos. The immediate conclusion is that Heraclitus may very 
well haye thought that those killed in war achieve the only possible 
kind of divinity: thus war might be said to make some into gods and 
Keep others as men; the latter may be divided into slaves and free, 
But this does not solve what is perhaps the chief dificulty about this 
fragment: not all human beings by any means partake in war (in its 
common sense), and yet War is said to be father and king of ell. Can 
the eflects of war be held to apply even to those who do not indulge in 
iit—can they be said to be “free” and “men, not gods” as a result of 
former wars, or wars elsewhere, or the absence of war? This is surely 
too abstruse. Another fragment quoted by Hippolytus, fr. 62, may be 
relevant: “£0ávaro: Ovnrrol, Ovnyrol áfééworror, living their death, dying; 
their life.* This seems to apply to men in general, notonly to warriors. 
We have already seen in fr. 88 that Heraclimus held the living and the 
dead to beina way identical, because each succeeds the other: whether 
this succession is invariable—whether mortals invariably become im- 
mortals—is another question. That they can so become proves the 
essential connexion between the two states. On the whole it is safer 
noto usefr, 62, itself'so obscurein its limits of application, to explain 
fr. 53; ¡cis obvious, however, that the two are in some way connected, 

The problem remains: if war in this fragment refers (as the last 
clause strongly suggests) to the war of the battleñield, that is, war in 
its first and most concrete sense, then itis difficult to see how it can 
be called the father and king of all. Yet this must be remembered: we 
are not entitled to demand that Heraclitus should adhere to one kind 
of application of a concept, even within the limits ofa single sentence, 
The careful schematization of the fragment suggests logical clarity, 
but this may be illusory: the sense may be “War is universal (in the 
sense of fr. 80), and on the battleficld it is responsible for each of 
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ER 53 
different classes —gods, free men, slaves”. It is possible, 
that the last clause provides a close analogy to the previous 
“War controls all human destiny; it distinguishes gods from 
¡Just as On the batileñield it distinguishes slaves from free In 
Ill case war-strife as a general principle would show some as men, 

11s as gods; the reference must be to what happens after death 
* svould be those who were found to be mortal in thar their 
¡were destroyed by ceasing to be fire and becoming water), but 
ically to death in battle. Any kind of change—and death 
er sort is a kind of change —implics the operation of strife 

sense of fr. 80, thar is, the interaction of opposites. Yet such 
example of parataxis where subordination of the last clause is 
demanded by the sense would be unique in Heraclitus, even 
not impossible in archaic prose style. Possibly the solution is 
inclusive force of rávtcov should not be too strongly 
after all, the word occurs as part of the conventional 
ie description, and Heraclitus may have taken it for granted 
ir in its concrete sense only has power over those who fight, 
dependants. Perhaps we are tempted to take Trávrcov 
|y because we automatically take this fragment closely with 
in which strife is associated with all kinds of event, not 
with human events or the destiny of a certain class of 
those involved in wars. This much remains clear amid the 
ossible conjecture: war in this fragment is personified and 
with the power normally ascribed to Zeus. The fragment 
en is a strong paradox. Primarily it is war in its concrete sense 
is in question: one of its effects as cited by Heraclitus, the 
of slaves and free, is specifically associated with the war o£ 
id; the other effect mentioned, namely, the distinction 
men and gods, may apply particularly to death in battle, 
is rightly interpreted, but in view of general statements like 
¡and 88 it might conceivably be applicable in all spheres of life. 
'ethe concrete meaning of róAsuos is temporarily associated 
taphorical meaning as in fr. 80. In any case the fragment, 
mifitisa purely practical and concrete statement about warinanon- 
cal sense, must have been used to substantiate the general 
neiple asserted in fr. 80 in much the same way as the many fragments 
hich simply mention practical instances ofa coincidence of opposites 
ire intended as ¡llustrations of a general truth about opposites. 
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84a,b 
(83, 821) 


Plotinus Enneades 14, 8, 1 (11, p. 142 Volkmann) derropós... .Srros 
moré por ¿vBov Ñ yuxM yeyéwtor TOÚ cÓpaTos...ó piv ydp 
*Hpdadertos, ds huiv rropexedeveros ¿ryreivroUto, dquorfás re dvayxalas 
mibénevos Ex Tóóv EvavrÍcow, óSÓv Te Áávo kai xórroo elrrdov kad pera- 
páñov ávamaderar kol xóp aros dori roíg abroig poy0eiv xal 
dpxeodar, cixógew BoxeT! duemoas oapí fiv trorfjoca Tóv Adyov, 
dos Slow locos rap” aúrois? zmrelv dorrep kad aurós ¿nicas sÚpev. 


1 Uócoxav cod., em. Volkmann. — 2 ares cod, em. Volkm. 


Í wonder... how at some time my soul has come-to-be inside my 
body......Now Heraclitus, who bids us seek this, supposing necessary 
exchanges from the oppilices and talking of a way up and down and 
Changing it rests and Tt is weariness to toil for and be ruled by the 
same, seems to conjecture—though neplecting to make the argument 
clear for us—as though we should perhaps seek in ourselves, as he also 
sougát and found. 


These related fragments are preserved only in Neoplatonic sources, 
of which Plotinus is the earliest and most exact; cf. also lamblichus 
ap. Stobacum Eel. 1, 49, 39 (1, p.378, 21 Wachsmuth), clearly based on 
Plotinus: «od ró pev “toís aurois Empiévem kóyorrov elvoa, TÓ Sl 
nerofdMew pépei dvérravorw, and Aeneas Gazaeus Theophrastus 9 
(Migne P.G. 85, col. 877): . . .«áworros eri Tols arrols divw oxéelv 
kai Tols Oeols ouyrrepriroAsiv xad ápxeodor, Plotinus' reference (Ena. 
IV, 8, 5) to ñ "HpoxAeizou ávárovAa: iv TF puyí is further explained 
by Aeneas, doc, cit. col. 881: ... ..HparAebro q Boxel Té devo tróvoo 
Tis wuxñs dvórraudar elvon riv sis róvEs Tóv Plov puyTv.... 
Plotinus in the passage where the fragments are quoted is clearly 
dependent upon Theophrastus; this may be inferred from a com- 
parison with the detailed account at Diog. L. 1x, 8, where exchange, 
opposition, and the way up and down are mentioned in the same 
order; évoryxaias in Plotinus corresponds with toiro 5¿ yivea8ca 
xo9” eluaputunv in Diogenes and the elpaputvny dvéyrny in Theo- 
phrastus Phys. op. fr. 1 (see Table TT on p. 24). In addition, 
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' rebuke of Heraclitus for his obscurity reproduces the 
le 0apóss Bl oUsSiv ixrideros in the same few lines of Diogenes. 
e, however, there is no mention of the two short sayings 
by Plotinus; either these were found in a separate source by 
or they belonged to the Theophrastean original but were 
cted hy Diogenes. The latter possibility cannot be dismissed; 
ny rate the two sayings, despite the lack of reference to them in 
t than Neoplatonic sources, seem to be genuine. Needless to 
he Neoplatonic interpretation provides no valid clue to their 
sense, which probably had no more specific reference to the 
did the “way up and down? of fr. 60. 
adduced the scholium on Nicander Alex. 1711, (DK 224 
óm 8 Sovisval $ Ióhaooa ral ro TrUp dvénoIs, xorrá Oetov vópov 
óm, oUro SÉ kai “Hpóhderros kal Mevexodrims Elpneev.. . . 
a oy Povierar Bic roúrco kal *Hpóiderros Oi reta ivov- 
or toi xorr” ciróv. We have no other sign that Heraclitus 
ed water and fire to be subservient to the winds, unless it be 
11, 3, 9 (DK 22414), which attributes to him a standard 
tion of thunder as the result of the collision of winds and 
That fire can be blown out, and wate: stirred up or evapo- 
by wind, is a commonplace observation: perhaps Heraclitus 
it, It seems more probable that the scholiast recognized the 
rrÚp tv áeizuov in the Nicander passage as Meraclitean, and 
d thar Heraclivus was responsible for the whole sentiment. 
tes here is probably but not certainly the Old Comedian, 
genuinely have made some such remark. The Nicander 
together with its scholium, is of such dubious relevance to 
itus thar it certainly cannot be used as evidence to settle 
ful point. Diels accepted them, and the Neoplatonic inter- 
n, as relevant to the second saying in particular: the soul-fire 
tired of serving the water and earth which compose the 
Thereis no justification whatever for this interpretation, which 
ented also by Kranz; the speculative nature of Plotinus” 
iretation is shown by the phrase elkógew SoxeT, and the known 
tonic view that the soul descends to inhabit the body for 
e shows why these general statements of Heraclitus were 
id as they were. 
on 94 found the first saying explicable and the second one 
obscure, and maintained that they do not belong together. 
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He gave no reason for this view, nor is it easy to discover one, One 
saying mentions rest (9vorraveroa), the other its opposite («áuaros) ; 
one mentions change (uerofóMow), the other its opposite (rois 
avrrols). “Change is rest, no-change is weariness” is surely a legiti- 
mate summary of the content of the two sayings together; the second 
contains the additional concepts of service and being ruled. Tn fact 
they seem to belong so closely together that it may be wondered 
whether the od which conneets them was supplied by Heraclitus, so 
that dhey were originally continuous as in Plotinus; yet plainly 
Plotinus could have supplied the connexion here as after ó5óv "re 
áve» kal écro», and it is safer to assume that he did so. Gigon 
commented on the paradoxical character of the first saying and 
compared it with fr. 51, Siopepónevov ¿outG Euupéperor. The same 
doubt exists in both cases whether an indefinite Ti is to be under- 
stood as subject of the verb, or whether the participle is to be taken 
nominally, the definite article being omitted. Ín the present case the 
second explanation is the less likely, for the sense (which is not in 
doubt) is clearer if the participial force is emphasized, either 
temporally or causally: “it rests while, or by, changing.' This looks 
like a generalization, and perhaps a specific subject should not be 
sought; even ifTi is understood the translation should be “anything 
(i.e. everything) rests by (while) changing”. This is not a paradox 
of quite the same order as the statements of the coincidence of 
opposites; here is no formal opposition between change and rest, 
but nevertheless our experience causes us normally to associate rest 
with absence of change, with stability rather than the reverse. The 
idea of *rest' introduces a human criterion; dwérrouans is properly 
applied to animate subjects, and where it is not, the sense is meta- 
phorical, Thus Heraclitus is not merely asserting that change is 
universal (in that everything is subject to it), he is giving an 
explanation of this fact—a metaphorical and incomplete one, it ig 
true. “Lr ás restfid for things to change”: this attrempts to account for 
natural events in terms of human experience, much as Anaximander 
did with his 5lkn, Tios, dbiix, Empedocles with his velos and 
Epcos, and ultimately even Aristotle with his kwel dos Epcouevov. Je has 
already been seen that in fr. 80 Heraclitus probably reacted con- 
sciously against Anaximander, not by abandoning but by reversing, 
his metaphor of injustice; and in frr. 80 and 53 “war? is another 
metaphor derived from human experience and applied to external 
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In the present case the paradoxical nature of the statement 
ts thar Heraclitus is trying to account for change in terms of 
not in accordance with men's own feelings; no sort of rational 
ation is given and we are left little the wiser. 
he compound neragólAov is nor dissimilar to perorreoóvra in 
which describes the replacement of one opposite hy the other 
human body. Doubrless in fr, 84 too the change which is also 
is particularly change between opposites; for Heraclitus the 
'yation of opposites depends upon the continuation of change 
en them, and this change is an instrument rather than an end. 
loans recurs in fr. 111, where weariness (kóporros) is said to 
e rest (dvérravoiw) sweet and good; but in fr. 20 132Mov Se 
000 must be a gloss by Clement or his source upon 
5 *— txew. Gigon 94f. cites the two words xpnouociv: ... 

s in fr. 65 as a further example of terms of human experience 
elng applied to the whole sum of things: this is possible. Fr. 77D, 
elaboration of fr. 36, includes the words tépy 1% Ovarov (of 

becoming moist); one alternative or the other, probably the 
, must be a gloss by Numenius—another example of the 
tonic conception of alterations in the condition of the soul 
due to the desire for change. 
second saying quoted by Plotinus also seems to be a generali- 
on; again the accepted facts of human experience are applied to 
in general, but this time not paradoxically: just as it is 
ome for a servant to continue toiling for the same master 

1 change of scene or occupation, so (it may be inferred) it is 
¡ome for matter of any kind to remain indefinitely in the same 
mship with is surroundings. This gives the clue 10 the 
ox of the first saying, and explains why change is restful. Why 
s introduced the new idea of being ruled must remain 
ful; he could easily have said “it is weariness to remain always 
e same surroundings”. But this is certainly less graphic; 
ly, too, the tiresomeness of serving the same master was 
bial.! 

As they stand, then, the sayings of fr. 84 are of wide application, 
13 : ” . 5 4 
¡din view of other comparable generalizations in this group they 



















'Ruinkard:, Parmenides 1940. 2, held that this saving applies to the macro- 
im, ft, 20 to the mierocosm; he continues to accept dwerraradca in fr. 20 
H litean, even at Hermes 77 (1942), 4. 
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may be taken to describe the behaviour of things in general, The 
second saying, including as it does the idea of being ruled, might 
conceivably have had a more specific meaning; we cannot entirely 
exclude the possibility that it applies to the soul and its changes, 
though the apparent external evidence for this is valueless; if it does 
so apply then ols aurols refers to the body or its constituents, and 
the changes of the soul (death, sleep?) come under the general 
principle of change between opposites. In conclusion, the analogy 
should be noted between the change-metaphor and the strife- 
metaphor: change (which seems to be tiring) is really restful; war 
and strife (which seem to be wrong) are really right. 
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125 
(84m) 


)hrastus de vertigine y (11, p. 138 Wimmer) Tk yáp trepuróta 
a eñvSe rhv kivnow Sliote! ad ouppéver Bid rournv, el Se 
ko8órrep “Hpóxderrós nor, xal $ xuxedy Slorara (pa)? 
ÚpLevos. elr, 5' áv ka "ri kurogopla cto ToUT” drrobibéval.... 
codd., adgera coni. Wimmer, acc, Walzer. — 2 el 5% coni. Bernays, 
1er, Diels. — 3 (uh) Bernays er omn., cf. Alex. Aphr. Probl. 19, 42. 
the things which by nature undergo this movement at other times 
hold together because of it, but if it fails, then as Heraciitus says 
the barley-drink disintegrates if it is not moved. /: would be 
10 give this same explanation for turning round, also... . 
















ys maintained thar the un which has to be supplied in the 
tation was displaced and added 10 the line above; the original 
gg was el 5%, which became corrupted to el 8é when ñ was 
This is a possible, not a necessary emendation; for el Sé ¡añ 
'es a possible sense, perhaps a more logical one than el 5% i£ 
[gate ¿AMore is retained (and it is difficult to see what word 
d have replaced); in this case there is a contrast between 
(=*normally”, i.e, when they are in motion) and el Sé 1 
wise”, i.e. when they are not in motion). 
le quotation proper cannot begin until kaf or perhaps ó kuxedw.. 
stus had employed Siloracéar twice in the immediately 
¡g lines, but Heraclitus too could very well have used this 
Homeric verb. That 4% must be supplied is shown by the 
te artributed to Alexander of Aphrodisias, 1v, 42 (p. 11 
) 0 BE xuxedv, dorrep kal “Hpóxderrós prom, té ph Tis 
rro, Buorrorrar : the mss. givexuxAeúcww and forerraa, which were 
by Usener, the first change being certainly correct, The 
ng sentence in the Problemata is almost identical with one 
came a little earlier in Theophrastus, who was certainly the 
of this section in the later work. Quite apart from this 
MA is required by the sense; a positive assertion, whether 
or lotaros be read, is out of the question; so much is 
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demonstrated by the futile attempts at an explanation of this kind by 
Lassalle, 1,75,and W. Schultz, Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Philos. 22.(1909) 202. 

The constitution of the xuxedv is known from //, xa, 638f.: ir is 
a posset made of ground barley, grated cheese and wine; at Od, x, 
234 honey is added. The barley and cheese could not dissolve in the 
wine, and the mixture had to be stirred before it was drunk. 1£ it 
were allowed to serle the barley and cheese would sink to the 
bottom, and what would be drunk would be neat wine, or wine and 
honey—but not kuxedw, for the mixture as such would no longer 
exist. This is one of those homely and concrete illustrations to which 
Heraclitus was particularly addicted. Many of them illustrate the 
coincidence of opposites; the present one must exemplify the result 
of an abolition of interchange and movement between opposites, 
such as that involved in the abolition of strife, for invoking which 
Homer was rebuked by Heraclitus; see p. 242f. The fragment 
contains a negative version of the view expressed in this group, that 
all things are subject to change, all opposites are opposed under 
tension (cf. fr. 51), war is father of all, it is universal and strife is 
“the right way”. If change between opposites ceased, then the 
opposites themselves would cease to be connected with each other; 
the only unity between them, and so the only unity subsisting in the 
world, would be destroyed, There would be no such thing as 
xóoos, just as there would be no such thing as«uredvifitsingredients 
existed in isolation from each other. The fragment is of greater 
importance than at first appears: it is the only direct quotation that 
asserts, even though only in an image, the consequences of an 
interruption in the reciprocity of opposites; image though it is, its 
possible field of reference is not wide. The above interpretation 
seems to the present writer to be overwhelmingly probable; Gigon 
118 was right to reject the possibility thar the reference is to an 
isos xivnor. This last is a doxographical concept; in so far as it is 
the nearest doxographical equivalent to the general lonian assump- 
tion that all objects in the world of nature are subject to change and 
decay itis indirectly relevant to this fragment: but Heraclitus always 
thinks of change first and foremost as change between opposites, 
and as one of the essential preconditions of the unity underlying all 
opposites. 

The image of the barley-posset became well knowa: it perhaps 
suggested the form of the no doubt fictitious anecdote, which has 
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npletely different point, about Heraclitus” symbolical drinking 


he xuxecov (see p. 13), in Plutarch's account of which the stirring 


e drink is specifically mentioned. Chrysippus, too, used the 
e according, to Plutarch, de Sroic. repugn. 34, 1049 F TrpástOw 
Ev TR Tpdorep TrEpl pucss TO diñiov TRÁS kiwñoros kuxedvr 
ikdoas [sc. $ Xpúorrriros] ¿Ma ¿Mos orplpovti kal Tapároovti 
yr yvopévov. . . . Chrysippus also accepted the equivalence of 
and Zeus, probably after fr. 53. In Marcus Aurelius also the 
mposser is a symbol for confusion (a sense not present in 
tus, it should be noticed); so at, for example, IX, 39 kuxedv 
Bacyós; cf. YI, 103 14, 27. Lucian, in his section on Heraclitus 
t. auct, 14, connects the posset with the rávra dei idea: ErreSov 
SO 1005 Es kuxebva Trávra ouveldtovral. The last word, 
ning “are compressed”, perhaps reproduces the Stoic interpreta- 
confusion; ¡f'so, Lucian is misleading on two seores—change 
litus was not necessarily (as Plato had suggested) con- 
s for all things simultaneously, and above all it was not 
sed; the reverse in fact was true. This idea of disorder was 
ly in Epicurus' mind when (according to Diog. L. x, 8=fr. 
sener) he called Heraclitus «uxn this: though here the disorder 
bably meant to be in the philosopher's own thought. This 
of abuse is another comparatively carly evidence for the 
ticity of the fragment. 




















11 
(558) 


[Aristotle] de mundo 6, ¿0138 T5v TE 3Ów0v TÁ TE Kypla xad fyepa, 
rá Te lv átpr al Emi y fs xa Ev Usorri Bocrópeva, ylveral kad dude 
Kal pBelperoa Toís ToÚ beoU TreaiMópeva Oropols: máv yop ¿preeróv 
rAnyñ véperar, Ós onorw “Hpdrderros. 


1 Thy yv codd.; "eAnydw interpr. Armen.*; Anyk Srobacus, Ápulcins NE, accep. 
Bywater, Diels, Lorimer, et al. 





And of living creatures both the wild and tame, those that graze in air 
and on earth and in water, are born and reach their prime and are 
destrayed in obedience 10 the ordinances of god: for Every animal is 
driven to pasture with a blow, as Heraclitus says. 





This fragment cannot be assigned with certainty to this group. 
The manuseript reading of de mundo can scarcely be right: “every 
animal grazes on the earth' is surely too commonplace, and the 
article is unexpected; rin y? gives a commonplace sense, it is true, 
but one that can be related to that of other fragments. Srobaeus' 
version of this part of de mundo, Ecl. 1, 1, 36 (1, p. 45, 6 Wachsmuth), 
gives mn yfz so do the two best mss. of Apuleius' version according 
to Diels $B Ber (1901) 197ff., followed by P. Thomas in the 
Teubner text of Apulcius” philosophical works (Apuleius de mundo 
36, p. 172, 15 Thomas); this is accepted too by W. L. Lorimer in his 
valuable edition of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, p. 98 n. 1. The 
quotation is transcribed into an attempt ar Greek by scribes who were 
ignorant of Greek script. Even if we accept that OCCarrl or 
OSSaRI and oflahyti or OSahYTT represent MAHFHI, we may 
hesitate to suppose that the initial O is a remnant of, or attempt to 
reproduce, OY (=0t00), which is what Diels suspected. In his note 
in PS he did nor press for the addition of 8z0Ú 10 the fragment, but 
held that the context shows that this word must be understood, 
Assuming that the author of de mundo took the quotarion as a 
comprehensive illustration of his own point, this is soz but such an 
assumption is quite unnecessary. The whole context asserts that all 
things in nature, plants and animals as well as the heavenly bodies, 
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as parts of a single organism; before the present passage 
lines of the Odyssey were quoted which merely enumerated 
tin trees. The quotation from Heraclitus, even without $200, is 
relevant than that; it does not merely mention animals, it 
ts that animals behave as the result of a stimulus to which they 
all susceptible, For the author of de mundo tnis in itself was 
ficient to justify his quotation. We cannot be sure that he did not 
tand the stroke or blow to be god's, but even if he did, this 
nothing of what Heraclitus intended. 
probable that Plato refers to the fragment at Critias 1093, C: 
ds, he wrote, clov voñs Trolvia, krhuara koi Opéuporro 
has Erpegov, ríARy oy oónac! ouera Progóuevor kadómep 
«run Tnyi véovtes, 4M%. . .olow olor Treidol yuxAñs 
yor xorrá rip auródw Brávoraw, oros Syovres TÓ Svirów Tráv 
wow. There is litle justificarion for believing, like Bergk 
red by Diels, that olowa and ExuBépvcwv are references to frr. 64 
“41 respectively, since these words and the metaphor they 
are commonly employed by Plato. Diels (58 Ber (1900), 
3) was probably correct in believing that Proclus in Rempubl. 
10, 23 Kro!l depends upon Plato rather than Heraclitus—in fact, 
' ¡passage may be derived from a Stoic source: arokwiros yáp 
ow «al ou mepidyovtar Lóvow Úrró Tis eluapuévns, Áomrep tá 
f vepópevá paor, áNAd kai Eourás mepiáyovow. The same 
' to two other Neoplatonist uses of the phrase rá TAnyi 
a, Proclus in Ale. 1, 279, 19 Creuzer and Olympiodorus in 
178, 18 Creuzer. Á much more significant parallel to the 
t is provided by Cleanthes, Mymn to, Zeus gl. toloy txeis 
duixiyrois evi xepolv | Gupñkn Tmupósura dezdovra 
» [sroU y do Urra An ys posos mávr” Ep(ya mem) nyev, | 
o KarTeuBuveIs xomóv Aóyov ds Bid rávrow | porrá era. Thi 
undoubtedly contains echoes of Heraclitus, e.g. Tmupécvta 
ovta is a clear reminiscence of rÚp ásizooov in fr. 30. We are 
rt entitled to assume, however, that the (kepauvo0) rAnyñ in the 
it line is another such reference, and thus that Arós or 800 should 


So Pohlenz, Hermes 75 (1940) 120, for ms. fpnya. Ursinus followed by 
¡read tpplycow: Wilamowitz Eppryev Gmravra: von Arnim Ipya (tiran). 
pointed out that emendations giving the sense *ar which all things 
1 are improbable in view of the statement in lines 7-8 thar “all ahis 
ls «is wvillingly (bxdov) ruled by you” 
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be understood in fr. 11. There is nothing in Cleanthes about ¿prerá 
or za to suggest that he had the fragment in mind; admittedly 
Eprrel occurs in line 5, but as a reminiscence of, for example, //. xv11, 
447 do0% Te yoo Em rrvcier Te «od ¿pmer. On the other hand, 
Cleanthes was doubtless influenced, in his use of mAnyñ, by the 
comparatively common references in tagedy to the “stroke of 
Zeus”: cf. Aesch. Ag. 367 A105 mAaydv Exouow elmreiv; Sepr. 608 
TM yels 0e00 yáotiy1; Soph. Ai. 137 TAnyh Arós; ibid, 278 *x OeoU 
TAN YT v15; idem, fr, 961 0eoU SE An yv. Diels in FS, followed by 
Kranz, considered that the existence of this kind of phrase supported 
his view that 9s0Ú is to be understood in the fragment: but the 
existence of a common metaphorical use of a word does not mean 
that all uses of that word are to be interpreted metaphorically. In 
Cleanthes, it should be noted, the blow is the blow of the thunder- 
bolt, nor of Zeus directly: it is a symbol for the tóvos which holds 
things together and by its two-way pull gives them stability and 
strength (cf. iówr” Epya "mérmyev). This róvos was evidently 
described by Cleanthes as a blow of fire, cf. fr. 563 y. Arnim, ap. 
Plut. de stoic. repug. 7, 1034D: Ó Bt Khsávens Ev Urrouviuoor puarkols 
eirrdow STi An yh Trupós ó róvos ¿ori «TA. Thus the connexion between 
(A105) xepouvés and lAnyh in Cleanthes is based upon a purely 
Stoic conception; this is not to deny thar this conception was 
expressed by means of separate symbols derived from earlier thought 
—but not necessarily Heraclitean symbols, since the thunderbolt as 
the weapon of Zeus, and the “blow” of heaven, are common ideas 
in tragedy and elsewhere. 

The conclusion is that Cleanthes' Hymn is of no positive value in 
the interpretation of Heraclitus fr. 11, and that the supposition that 
the blow mentioned there is a divine one is virtually unsupported. 
“Every animal is driven to pasture with a blow” makes sense as it 
stands, and is as true as any such generalization is liable to be. The 
*blow? is the quite concrete kick or lash or prick which you pive to 
a cow ora donkey; this is what the words ascribed to Heraclitus 
imply and this is how they must be taken in default of stronger 
considerations than those adduced by Diels and his supporters. 

To consider the fragment by itself: yáp obviously belongs to the 
context in de mundo. iprreróv means “a creeping thing”, or, more 
literally, “something that moves with its trunk parallel to the 
ground”, ¡.e. «tívea, other four-footed animals, and reptiles; birds 
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1d fishes are excluded. So too, normally, are men; at Od. Tv, 418 

"bl yalav | ¿prestá ytyvovrea describes some of the things 
toteus might turn into, and therefore probably not men; on the 
¡er hand Z/. xvu, 447, cited above, includes men—but the verb is 
less definite in application than the noun. Men are formally 
among torrerá at Xenophon Mem. 1, 4, 11, 0Ís iv ¿Mo1s 
“1óbos ¿Scxov. . «¿vépdic Be xad xeipos, though dos in 
like this is often used loosely. On the whole itis probable that 
g of the fragment is restricted to animals (and, of course, 
ic animals that can be grazed). This does not prevent us 
taking it as an illustration or example of some wider statement 
has been lost. At its face value it is somewhat banal; and 
itus was fond of concrete illustrations of generalizations. 
are driven with blows; men, perhaps, are driven with a 
nt kind of blow (a divine one?—Diels” interpretation here 
a different claim for consideration). But nowhere else in the 
do we hear of a blow, of god or Logos, directing men; on 
, most men are able to neglect the Logos and live in 
ivate worlds. However, Gigon 146 dubiously subscribed to this 

of interpretation, and added: “Das ist ein veráichtliches Bild, wie 
der Gegentberstellung Gott-Mensch angemessen ist”; cf. fr. 64 
1355. He performed the useful service of strongly questioning 
¡ce to Diels' argument of Nicander Alex. 171%. (DK 224 
Apart from the one phrase TrUp pév deizwov there is probably 
Heraclitean here: sec p. 251, where the scholium also is 

as evidence. 
's conjecture of the fragment's meaning was that *. . «alles 
ende—also auch alles Lebendige—unverbriichlichen Gesetz- 
unterliegt” (ZN 912): but although this accords well with 
emphasis on the importance of jérpov, it involves 
a great deal into one simple concrete illustration. Nestle 
aps over-influenced by the context in de mundo. Wilamo- 
. Lesebuch 1, 132) is more credible: *Heraklit hatte nur 
“alles Vich (und so die Menschen) wird mit dem Schlage 
*%; ohne Gewalt geht es nicht ab; tródeos Trarhp 
ha +" The connexion of the fragment in this way with frr. 80 
is not a necessary one; war is no more exclusively a symbol 
he morive of change in Heraclitus (as it certainly is for Empe- 
than itis for the face of change. War is common not only to 
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all men, but also to all things and events (fr, 80 . . .ywóneva trávro: 
korr* Epw kod xpedow). In the case of tprrerá the opposition between 
them and their masters is an instance of this war: perhaps the 
fragment means no more than this. Perhaps, after all, men are 
included, contemptuously as Gigon suggested: men too are driven, 
but with different blows, e.g. wars, ambition, hunger and want—this 
was the view of H. Gomperz, Zeits. f. óst. Gymn. (1910) 963. 
Conceivably we should interpret the fragment in the sense of 
fr. 29 (. . .ol SE roMol xexópnvro1 óxcworrep krívea) as referring only 
to the foolish majority of men who need driving like cattle, with 
blows such as Heraclitus himself administers, towards an apprehen- 
sion of the Logos. R. Hackforth suggests that the emphasis might 
be on véeroa: animals have 10 be driven even to ger their essential 
food (and similarly men have to be driven before they obtain the 
bare minimum of understanding, i.e. of the Logos). Thus there are 
many possible interpretations once the fragment is separated, as it 
should be, from the context in which it is quoted. On the whole 
T think it as likely as not to be a concrete illustration of the universa- 
lity of strife: the opposition between man and beast may typify that 
between man and his surroundings, or the action and reaction 
between all things absolutely. 










GROUP 9 
Frr. 6, 3, 94, 120, 100 [+ 1370] 


The fragments of this group deal with astronomical 
e nea and their laws. e first four all concern the 
frr. 6 and 3 consist of apparently naive assertions 
t it, Er. 94 emphasizes its regularity, and fr. 120 also, 
it is not merely an enumeration of the four main 
tions, stresses the same point. Under fr. 6isdiscussed 
theory ascribed to Heraclitus by Diogenes Laertius, 
'umably after Theophrastus, that the heavenly bodies 
e bowls in which exhalations burned. This is here 
pied as a basically true account (though the dry 
tion is due to Aristotle), from which, however, it 
iy clear that Heraclitus did not devote much time to 
meteorological-astronomical events, or describe them 
xhaustively. The bowl-theory is itself sufficiently 
lc to suggest that the naive observation of frr. 6 
3 is not merely intended as a criticism of Milesian 

ism nevertheless, Heraclitus evidently tried to 
he empirical in astronomy. Fr. 6 may also be intended 

is an assertion of measure in large-scale natural pheno- 
lena, as one aspect of the regularity which he detected 
all natural change. Fr. 100 should probably be con- 
ected with the theorics attributed to Heraclitus in 
loxographical sources, concerning the human generation 
a “great year”; human and natural cycles are parallel, 
and changes in either are regular and interrelated. It is 
10 this inherent regularity that fr. 137D must refer, ifitis 
"not merely a Stoic acerction. 
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Aristotle Mercorologica B2, 354b33 510 kad yeholor mávres door rósv 
mporépcow ÚmidaBoy TÓv Ao Tpipecdca 7% UypóG. Kal Sid Tor" 
Hviol yé pao ad rroriodar Tas Tporrás auróv: o yáp del roUs aurods 
Súvaciar TÓTTO=S Trapackeudge auTÁ Tv Tpopm», dvayrciov 5* 
elvar toro ounBadvew trepl alróv A pelpeodar: xal yáp To pavepóv 
TÚp, És Gv Exp Tpopíjv, uéxpi Tourou fiv, 16 5 Uypóv 14 mupl 
Tpopiv slvar póvo», dorrep dpirvoUevov péxpr Trpós Tóv HMov TÓ 
ávayópevov ToÚ UypoU, $ Thv ávoSov To1aúTnv oUcav olavmep Tf 
y1yvouévn pAoyl, B1 As Tó elxds AaBóvres obre kad rrepl oU hAlou 
UridaBov. TO 5 ouK ¿om Ónonov" Í iv ydp pADE Sid ouvexoÚs 
UypoÚ xad Enpod perafadAdvrev ylyveror kal od Tpiperar (ou yáp 
h auTñ oUca Siayéve: oUbiva xpóvov ds sirreiv), epi 52 Tóv fAow 
ábuvarov toUro ovupaívew, Emel rpepontvou ye Tóv arróv pórrov, 
Gorrep Excivol gaci, SAO ótt kod Ó %Arog 0 póvov kadómep d 
"Hpdederrós pnor véos eo” huépy doriv, dAM” Gel vtos cuvexds. 

Hence all those earlier thinkers are absurd who supposed that the sun is 
nourished by moisture. Some of them, indeed, say that this is the cause 
of ihe solstices; for the same regions cannot continuously supply the sun 
with ¡ts nourishmenz, and it must inevitably be nourished in ¿his way or 
perish. For visible fire lives just so fong as it has nourishmene, and 
moisture is fire's only nourishmeni—as though the moisture which is 
drawn up could reach as far as the sun, or this ascent were of the same 
kind as the coming-t0-be of fláme, on the analogy of which this supposi- 
tion about the sun is based! For fame is constantly coming-to-be, by 
a constant interchange of moist and dry; ix is not nourished, secing that 
it hardly remains the same for a single instant. This cannor be the case 
with the sun, since ifíz were nourished in the same way, as they say it is, 
de is clear thar The sun is nor only new every day, as Heraclitus says, 
but always new at every moment. 








Cherniss 133 n. 541 argued that this whole passage refers only to 
Heraclitus and his followers and not, as has been generally thought, 
toa whole group of early puomol. Certainly Alexander, commenting 
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1.353b5, was wrong in saying that Anaximander explained solstices 


search for nourishment; for there and at 355821 Aristotle 
tinguishes one group of people who said that at first the earth was 


ist, then it was dried by the sun, and air was generated and caused 
he solstices. Elsewhere Alexander plausibly assigned this belief to 


timander and Diogenes of Apollonia, to whom Anaximenes 
ld be added; the idea of the earth drying out from primeval 
ture was a not uncommon Tonian one, held also by Xenophanes 
Archelaus (it was not in fact invariably associated with the 
ation of solstices as due to wind). Aristotle clearly contrasts 

h this theory of solstices the theory in our passage that they were 


ue to the sun's search for food. Probably Heraclitus did think that 


and moon were nourished by moisture: cf. Aétius 11, 17, 4 
» « «Tpégeodoa Tos korépas Ex Tis derró ys hvadupudoecs. 

er, this is the only occurrence of Tpogí or Tplpsadar in the 
phy of Heraclitus, and it is in any case partly false, for 

Ing to other accounts it was the moist exhalation, not the 
one, that was burned in the bowls of the sun and moon. 
adduces the following considerations to support his view 
only Heraclitus and his followers are meant: (1) the direct 
ntion of Heraclitus as author of the quotation; (2) the nourish- 
by moisture (cf. fr. 31, he presumably means, where sea turns 
low into fire); (3) the implication of the theory of de victu 1, 3 
“the sun's search for moist nourishment is also Heraclitean; 
at 35516, referring to the 6505 áve in fr. 60; (5) “the 

¡on that the theory in question distinctly called the process 

M and not yéveos (35549-11)'. But these indications fall far 


hort of proof, and some of them are invalid: (3) assumes that de 


u 1, 3 refers (a) to solstices, and (5) to Heraclitus; but there is 
doubt on both points. The passage states as a general rule that 
is a reciprocal movement between fire and water, since fire 

hes water to obtain nourishment from it and water recedes 
100 close approach of fire, There is no mention of the sun and 
gh there is much imitation of Heraclitus from 1, 5 onwards, 

e is nothing recognizably Heraclitean here (so Fredrich, holy 

by Burnet 150 and 155-6). There is much borrowing in this 
from other sources also, particularly from Anaxagoras, 
docles, Archelaus, and unidentifiable medical sources: the 
tion between fire and water looks like a combination of 
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Archelaus” theories with medical theories of 70 Uypóv as Too. 
(4) is very slight: we know that Theophrastus misinterpreted 
fx. 60 as referring to a cycle of matter, but not thar Aristorle did so. 
As for (5), it has already been seen that the idea of Tpopr is not 
particularly Heraclitean; though in addition to the doxographical 
passage already quoted Heraclitus used rpipovres quasi-metaphori- 
cally in fr. 114. It is probable, though still nor certain, that he 
believed the sun to be nowrished by moisture (see below), but this 
may have been a widespread popular account: accordingto Antiphon 
fr. 26 the sun is fire *grazing upon” moisturez Aristotle suggested 
that one of Thales” reasons for the choice of water as principle was 
that the warm comes-to-be and lives by water (Mer. A 3, 983b23), 
and Aétius, 1, 3, 1, expanded this into a regular exhalation-theory; 
the search for food is mentioned as one possible motive for the 
revolution of the stars at Lucretius v, $231. The more specialized 
view that the solstices are due to the sun's search for nourishment 
may also have been a popular, non-scientific onez but the evidence 
for connecting this explanation with Heraclitus is very slight 
(cf., for example, the fact thar Cleanthes, who in physics sometimes 
followed Heraclitus, is said by Cicero, W.D. 111, 14, 37, to have 
subscribed to this view). 

Thus only the specific reference to Heraclitus in this passage of 
the Mersorologica can be used as sure evidence for our purpose. 
Aristotle atrempts to discredit the theory that the sun feeds on 
moisture by asserting that the sun does not behave like an ordinary 
flame—or ifit does, it must be continually changing (not merely new 
every day as Heraclitus said), which is absurd. The argument is not 
a good one; according to Aristotle's own interpretation elsewhere 
Heraclitus ought to have agreed that the sun was new all the time, 
which is, after all, a hypothesis worth considering. Iris conecivable 
that there should be no pause after ¿oriv: *...it is clear that, as 
Heraclitus says, the sun is not only new every day but new all the 
time? This accords with the trávta pel interpretation of Heraclitus, 
and does not weaken Aristotle's sense; but if this were the meaning 
«adárrep ó "Hpóxderrós one would more naturally precede oU póvov. 
Alexander and Olympiodorus understood the quotation to end ar 
toriv, and, especially in view of the fact that other substantiation for 
the trávra pei interpretation is lacking, we may do likewise. Now if 
Aristotle's reference to Heraclitus is a serious one—if, that is, he 
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ed to make an exact scientific comparison with the earlier theory 
not merely to take a well-known expression out of its context 
pervert its sense for his own stylistic rather than scientific 
¡poses —then Heraclitus must have meant that the sun's matter is 
dually renewed during every twenty-four hours, not that a 
completely new sun is born each day (like Xenophanes' sun, which 

ontinues on in a straight line and disappears altogerher each day), 
cor that it is extinguished at evening and rekindled at dawn: so also 
Reinhardt, ermes 77 (1942) 235. But thar this last is precisely what 
tus did mean is suggested by the commentators upon Aristotle 
the scholiast on Plato Rep. 4984; and, indeed, Aristotle is as 
ly as not to have used the quotation in a light-hearted and inexact 
hion, especially since he did not normally consider Heraclitus 
hy of serious attention: 





Olympiod. ds Mereor. 
po 136 Stive 


oye bipágera 6 fidos olrras | UmepPnodueba Bi -ri *Hpanr- | 'H, 8 "Eqiemos guembs dv 
al ro TÚ, 106! dgaom, | Abreu wrapabolohoylaw: | Pepe ¿m 8 os de 1 

vúmia yóáp via de hulpy | buiuj Dodáaon How vai | 

Aulen du fu, sc0" ixborry | yevhoeras 6 Ho Bue row | merrados le ar opuso, 
ay Eos terrópevos | "H. dAMA vias ral” ixagror | dra dudo rá Úrró yy ed 

O mpárov dv 13 Buon | vow. Maya yóp 5 'H, bm | els dverroddy plácas (fám- 
A 
ds vios re sal Giñore | atv bvrads dverodalgúmepxo | ylveras. 

évérercroa Bid rw latos 

Oepubrata" Erco BE tv ets 

Bumpats EMO oflvwrren Bud 

| rio bios Ufo. 
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Ein Plat. Remp. 4984 
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these commentaries go beyond Aristotle and agree that according 
litus the sun is kindled in the morning when it rises in the 
it, and extinguished in the evening when it sets in the west; 
lympiodorus adds that this is due to cold in the west and heat in 
east, while the Platonic scholiast holds that the extinction is 
ed by submersion in the western sea, and that the sun then 
es to the east below the carth's surface (SieA0dow Tó Útró y Mp). 
rhaps Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 236 n. 3, was right in thinking 
hat Olympiodorus” comment is a perversion of the account sepre- 
d hy the scholiast, and that Alexander is independent; at all 
mts all three agree in the ascription of érrreodar and ofévvuador 
o Heraclitus” sun. Here we must consider Plato Rep. 4984 Trpos 
y fipas tros 51 vox SAlycov derrocBévvuvro1 TroAU pá M cv TOU 
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“Hpaxderreiou Alo, dao aéis odx ¿fórrrovra1. This important 
passage is the carliest extant reference to Heraclitus” sun; what Plato 
must have had in mind was not merely a statement that the sun is 
new every day, but rather a statement that it is extinguished but 
rekindled later. Plato has been considering the proper age for the 
study of philosophy: at present, he says, enthusiasm for ir is entirely 
extinguished in old age, more so indeed than Heraclitus” sun, which 
is at least rekindled. Reinhardt, op. cit. 237, pointed out that 
¿Sérrrovra1 is a pun (one which recurs in fr. 26); for Plato had just 
before twice used érrreoóca in its other sense of “touch”, meaning 
here *to have to do with philosophy”: . . .roúvavrlov h vúv Bel roÚ 
EmrrnScuperros movrou tródw Érrreclor (497E; te text in Reinhardt 
is corrupt), and ol kai derrrópevo: ueipóxio: Svra (498.4 init,). Therefore 
¿Eérrrrovrea (and so derrooPévvuvra: also) in the reference to Heraclitus 
is not used casually or by accident. Tt is possible that Plato was 
thinking, not of an independent assertion that the sun is quenched 
and kindled, but merely of fr. 30, where this kóouos is described as 
a mrUo delzwov érrrrónevov pérpa xad drrooPevvúnevoy LÉTpa. Admit- 
tedly this has nothing to do with the sun (conera Olympiodorus in 
Phaed. p. 237 Norvin); but Plato, who was not meticulous in his 
handling of Heraclitus, might have felt entitled to apply a well- 
known Heraclitean phrase to a separate, but equally well-known, 
Heraclitean view that the sun is new each day. 

Gigon 85 and Reinhardt, op. cit. 237, conclude, however, thar 
Heraclitus” remark about the sun must have continued like fr. 30 
with the verbs érrreros and oPévvurar or their compounds: but they 
disagree about the implication of these verbs. Gigon assumes that 
péxpa in fr. 30 must refer to temporal periods (in which I think he is 
wrong; see under fr. 30), and that since the sun-statement is $0 
similar, and according to Plato and the commentators the sun has 
periods also, of extinction and burning, this supports his assumption. 
Reinhardt, on the other hand, maintains (Mermes 77 (1942) 244) that 
the kindling and extinguishing; in fr. 30 proceed simultaneously (with 
ihis view Í agree), and that the sun too must be continuously 
expending and renewiny itself. He refers to the context in Aristotle, 
which is of small value, and to Plotinus Lan. 11, 1, 2 +. .1H *Hpa- 
¡Qetroo, ds Eon úel kal Tóv ¡A10v yiveodor. The commentators, he 
tought, simply misinterpreted derrreros and oPévvuras by referring 
them to periodic changes—as Alexander had misinterpreted fr. 30, 
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wing Theophrastus: see Simpl. de caclo p. 294 Heiberg, quoted 
der fr 30—and then took the opportunity of attributing to 
litus the old popular idea of the sun being quenched in 
os and later rekindled in the cast. 
accept the view that fr. 6 originally continued with an assertion 
hat the sun is somehow kindled and extinguished; for although 
to and the commentators might have been led to imply dis by 
jon with ft. 30, it is improbable that they should have made 
confusion independently—and as Reinhardt, op. cit. 238, 
'ked, it is unlikely that the Aristotelian commentators are 
¡dent here on Plato, whose context is very different from theirs. 
both Gigon and Reinhardt share one assumption which is 
ly unjustified, that 1he sense of érrreros and opévvurasl in the 
inal sun=statement must be parallel in sense with drrróuevov 
ft Kal drroofewvúnevov perpa in fr. 30. This last phrase certainly 
is to simultaneous kindling and extinction (though the parts 
hich are kindled are different from those which are simultaneously 
nguished); but the sun-statement may. perfectly well have been 
ed with periods. The commentators are esplicit that this was 
he case: they may have been merely applying Theophrastus” false 
riodicity-interpretation of Heraclitus, but if some part of the 
nce is misleading it is at least as easy to assume that Aristotle 
ipplicd his quotation from Heraclitus, as to suppose that Plato 
Lall the commentators, who certainly go beyond the passages on 
ch they were commenting, are wrong. Plotimus here is of 
le evidential value, being an extremist follower of the 
pel interpretation. 

"he commentators' accounts, and particularly that of the scholiast 
an Plato, suggest that Heraclitus subscribed to the mythological idea 
the sun was carried round Okeanos, in a bowl, from west to 
last. The archaic /oci classici fox this myth are Mimnermus fr. 10 

hl and Stesichorus fr. 6 Diehl; the latter begins as follows: 
*Alluos 5 “Yirepiovidos Sérras tomoriifaawe 
xpúccoo, Epa 31 "Wisavolo mpános 
Gelxor0" lips rol Plvdea: vurds ¿pcs 
wrorl perrépa: oupiblow T* Ahoxow trén8ás Te qihous. 
ere is nothing in the myth about the sun being quenched, either 
'yyater or by cold. But we are told in Diogenes” fuller account of 
phrastus thar according, to Heraclitus the heavenly bodies are 
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oxágar (=*bowls'; the word later means “boat”, e.g. at Áristo- 
phanes Anighrs 1315). There is no indication that these bowls were 
used like the sun's bowl in the myth, to sail round Okeanos; but they 
might be a development of the mythological story. There is nothing 
in the fragments to support the truth of the doxographical account of 
oxápoa (nor is there any mention of fr. 6 in the doxographical 
sources); but this is such an unusual idea, so different from the sort 
of thing which would be invented by Theophrastus ora doxographer, 
or imported from another source to fill a gap, that it deserves 
provisional acceptance as belonging to Heraclitus. There is one 
statement which refers the theory to Alcmaeon and Antiphon also, 
Aétius 11, 29, 3'Adkuaicov 'Hpóxderros "Avtipdw korrdri ToÚ oa por1- 
Soús orpopív kai ás —repidMoms [sc. ExAelreev Thu oehmvnv]. The 
lemma (preserved only in Stobaeus, not in pseudo-Plutarch) may be 
at fault, though another theory in one respect similar to Heraclitus'— 
that the sun feeds on moist air, and its rising and setting are due to 
the search for this—is attributed to Antiphon by Aétius 1, 20, 15; 
Antiphon was an eclectic in his physical theories, and it is not 
impossible that he accepted part of Heraclitus” astronomy. 
Deductions from fr. 6 can be carried no further; but dis is an 
appropriate place to describe and assess the Theophrastean (pre- 
sumably) account, already mentioned, of Heraclitus' explanation of 
the heavenly bodies. This is one of the very rare topics, together 
with the generation and “great year”, and Sextus” account of the 
soul's contact with the outside world, on which the post-Aristotelian 
tradition has anything eredible to add to the extant fragments. All 
the relevant information is contained in Diogenes” Emi pépous 
account (for the earlier part of which see Table Hon p. 24, and 
p- 328), Diog. L. 1x, 9-11 ylveodos Se dvadupáoes dorró Te yfis al 
, Es fiv Aawrrpás Kal kodapás, Es Si cxorewás. asado Bl 
6 by TrUp rro Tv Aouirpdv, TO BE Uypów Ur vrésv Erépcov, >1ó 8h 
mepiéxov órroióy toriy oÚ Emaol: elvar pévros tv aTó oxdpos 
Emsotpapmévas korrá koTAoy Trpós hyGs, tu als Gdporzouivas ás 
Aourpds dvdupiáoeis drroredely pñdyos, ds elvor 7% Gorpa. (10) 
Aaurporárnv Be «vor Tv Tod hAlou gAdya kai depuorárny. TÁ piv 
yáp Ma Eorpa Triciov drréxem dro yfs Kad Bi toUro rrow 
Aágarreiw xod OdArrew, iv SE oz ny Too yerorépav oUvav un Bid ToÚ 
kodapoU qéperdoar tórTOU. TÓv pévrO! FA1ov dv Biauyei koi dpuyel 
xelodoa xod ouuperpov Ap” hutóv Exew Bidorrnua: "roryápror LáAAoV 
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iphadvei Te xal poorizew. Exdebreei re TiAnóv Te od OLA vr» do 
DEponÉVWV Táv oxaqdw" roús Te korrá uñva fs ocMvns oxnuor- 

o y lvestor orpeponivns tv adri xorra pupow Ts oxápns. Anépaw 
"ju kal vúrra yiveodar sai pijvas kai pas Exelous kad ¿vourous veros Te 
mveúnorra: «al Té Tevrors ÓnoLa xorrá rás Brapópous dvodudorrs. 


Ú iiMou Apépav Trowiv, tiy Si dvawriav Ermporrigagar vurra 
lv" «od Ex pév TOÚ Aqurrpod ró Deppóv auEópevoy Dépos TrowTv, 

DE TOÚ oxotewoÚ Tó Uypov rásovózov xemva dmepyózecdol. 
Ús Si routO:S «ai epi rv ¿Av alriodoyeT. Trepi Bt Tis 
oUBE» drropariveran trorá Tis ¿orriv, SAM” OU Trepl TÓvV oxapódv. 
this it may be seen that the theory of bowls is essentially 
ected with that of ávaduudosis, exhalations: for what burns 
ide the bowl is part of the bright-pure exhalation. That Theo- 
stus, in the original of this passage of Diogenes, was trying to 
a fair account is shown by the complaint that Heraclitus 
¡bed neither To mepiéxov nor the constiturion of the earth and 
e celestial bowls. Nevertheless some Peripatetic expansion is 
ble, notably the statement thar the sun's distance is “com= 
surate”; and there is doubiless more. A notable coincidence 
'n Peripatetic theories, as represented by Aristorle's Mercoro- 
a, and this accoun: of Heraclitus is the theory of 1wo exhalations, 
from the land and one from the sea. Unfortunately there seems 
have been doxographical confusion berween the idea implicitly 
¡bed to Heraclitus (p. 264), tar the sun is nourished by moisture, 
d the two-exhalation theory later developed by Aristodle himself 
him, fire was kindled from the dry land-exhalation (and not 
shed by the moist one from the sea). Thus the land-exhalation 
«said to nourish the heavenly bodies in Heraclitus according to 
US 11, 17, 4; contrast e.£. 11, 28, 6... .TOUS dorépos, Bexopévous 
Saro TAS Uy pás dvabumáceos adyós . . .; 11, 20, 16 Hpenderros kal 
nos évayya voepóv Tó ix GaAérTNs elvon Tóv fd1ow, from a Sroic 
e which state thar the heavenly bodies are maintained by the 
exhalation. A similar confusion is present in Diogenes IX, 9, 
fite is increased by the bright exhalation, which is noz the 
1 one. This is in fact the Aristotelian theory. Moreover in 
'nes the detailed functioning of the dark exbalarion looks very 
probable; we are told that day is produced by the famingof the 
ht exhalation in the circle of the sun, night by the prevalence 
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(Emxparñoacav) of the dark one; so too summer is caused by the 
increase of warmth from the bright exhalation, winter by the 
ascendancy of moisture from the dark one. This explanation of day 
is at variance with the idea that the sun is fed on moisture; for in this 
case night would be caused by the mere absence of moisture, not by 
the presence of its contrary, and nothing positive like a dark 
exhalation is needed to quench the sun. Darkness patently comes 
when the sun sinks below the horizon; this is quite different from the 
sky being filled with or covered by a dark vapour. Conceivably the 
impure region through which the moon moves is the region of the 
dark vapour; when the sun sets this yapour is able to spread upwards 
and cause total darkness. Now it is true that darkness and shadow 
are sometimes indicated in early contexts as something positive and 
active, as mist or ámp; but Heraclitus was well aware that the sun is 
the cause of day, and that day and night are really the same (because 
they are due to the presence or absence of a single cause, and also 
because they inevitably succeed one another), cf. frr. 99 and 57; 
he would scarcely have thought that night was due to a negative 
and a quite separate positive cause—the absence of sun, and the 
presence of a dark exhalation. C£, however, Burnet 155 and 
Reinhardt Parmenides 182. As for winter, it was known before 
Heraclitus' time that this was caused by the retrear of the sun to the 
south, whether in search of fresh moisture to absorb, as one popular 
account maintained, or blown by winter winds as Herodotus 
suggested (11, 24); it was obviously not due to a persistent masking 
or diminution of the sun's power by a dark exhalation. 

Thus it is intrinsically improbable that Heraclitus believed in two 
exhalations. That he believed in one, the sea-exhalation, is indicated 
by the following considerations: 

(1) Theoxápor-theory requires that something shall be burntin the 
bowls, and the view reported by Aristotle that the sun (or fire in 
general, cf. also de vicie 1, 3) feeds on moisture suggests that this 
substance is the moist exhulation. 

(2) The cosmological changes described in fr. 31 include one from 
sea to fire (the nature of which is not s ed if, as Think, rrpnorio 
here means “fire”; see p. 330f.). This is most likely to take place by 
evaporation, an observable phenomenon and the only conceivable 
meteorological means of change from sea to the fiery sky. This 
evaporation is the moist dvoduuiao1s; it may even have been called 
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aht” because it feeds the bright sun. Heraclitus may not have 
ad the term ávaduniao:s, but the one which Aristotle used for his 
noist exhalation, namely, értuls. 
(3) The doxographical tradition is unanimous in attriburing the 
halation to Heraclitus, while the land-exhalation is only 
ntermirtentiy assigned to him. Aristotle himself has nothing to say 
this point, unless Probl. 934b33 is by him or an immediate 
lower: ...510 kol qaol Tives TÓv hpaxderrizóvro éx pev ToU 
ou Enpowopévou xal Tr yvunvou Aíbous yiveodon «od yijv, Ex 
is Pohdrrims róv Amo ¿vadudodo. (Whether Heraclitus him- 
'made such a distinction between fresh and sea water must remain 
natrer of doubt; see also on fr. 31.) 
How, then, did the theory of two exhalations come to be attributed 
Heraclitus in the doxographical tradition? Simply, it must be 
jumed, by the confusion of a known Heraclitean single-exhalation 
imological theory with Aristode's expansion of this into his two- 
ion meteorological system. Iris invariably taken for granted 
t Aristotle took his two-exhalation theory straight from Hera- 
5; but if this were the case one might expect some mention of the 
in the Mercorologica—not in acknowledgement, of course, but 
as a criticism of Heraclitus for not having made proper use of 
od idea or in substantiation of Aristotle's own belief by reference 
“its antiquity. No such mention oceurs (Heraclitus being named 
ly as author of fr. 6); on the contrary, there are clear suggestions 
at Aristoule considered the two-exhalation theory to be his own 
vention. At Meteor. A 13, 349312 he turns to consider the nature 
'winds, also of rivers and the sea. But first, he says, the difficulties 
wvolved must be discussed, “for as in other matters, so in these we 
received from our predecessors no explanation which might 
have been given by anyone”: Sotrep yáp «al repl éAcov, oÚTOo 
Ópl roUrcov oÚblv Trapridoayev Acyónevov oroUtov Ó ph ké 
uxów etreaiev. Aristotle's eventual explanarion of winds (which is 
lelayed until B 4, 359b27) is entirely based on the two-exhalation 
y: reepl BE Tiveuniérro yor, Aofóvres ápxhv riw elpnuévav 
KSn mpórepov. Eori yap Búo ción Ts dvoduáoros, Os pane, 
A uby vypai Si Enpá. Are we to say 1hat this complicated explana- 
“might have been given by anyone”? for if Aristotle really had 
Itftom Heraclitus (and at Diog. L. 1x, 10 winds are accounted for by 
e interaction of two exhalations), this is what he implies. No: 
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Aristotle can only have received simple and popular accounts of 


winds, and the two-exhalation theory is his own development, 
subsequently attributed also to Heraclitus. There is further evidence: 
Aristotle at his first mention of the theory introduces ¡tas something 
new (this is a probable though not a certain inference), as an 
improvement on “what some think”: A 4, 341,6 Bepuomwopivns ydp 
Ts y As UmO To ñAlou Tv dvaduplaoiv dveyxadov yiveodas y 
dmAñv, ds rives olovrca, MAS Brridi, Th tv derprbecotépow Ti 
Se Trvcuporwdeotépa», "rhv pev TOÚ iy TA yA kod El 1% yA UypoÚ 
órmulSa, Thv 5' aurñs is y is oUoms Enpás xomvdón. The Oxford 
translator, E. W. Webster, suggested thar the view thar there is 
only one exhalation is Plato's at Timaeus 561 this seems improbable, 
and Iwould suggest that Aristotle isthinking primarily of Heraclitus. 
A further indication that no two-exhalation theory existed before 
Aristotle is given by Meteor. B 4, 359b29, where Aristotle says that 
the moist exhalation has a name, áruis, but the other one has no 
name but may be called something like *smoke”: kadetra1 8* $ piv 
érrpals, ñ SE TO tv Óñov dvdovunos, rá) 5” ¿mel pépous dvdykm xponévous 
kabóhou mpocayopeúri eúriy oloy komvwóv. If Heraclitus had 
developed an elaborate theory involving two exhalations, he would 
surely have found a name for both of them; orif he had merely used 
the description of the dark exhalation given in the Theophrastean 
account, namely $ oxotawh évaduulaois or something of thar kind, 
then Aristotle would haye mentioned 1his description. In fact there 
is no known instance before Aristotle of the compounds ávoduylaors, 
ávedupiáouar, etc., and ir is rather improbable that Heraclitus used 
such a termz probably he used druis as the name of his single 
exhalation, and this is what Aristole had in mind when he wrote 
that “the one is called éerpis* (derpis occurs also in Herodotus 1v, 
75, 1). One other pointis notable: Aristorle pours scorn on the idea 
that moisture could be drawn up as far as the sun, in his discussion 
at 35585 of the old theory that the sun is fed by moisture; surely he 
would have taken the opportunity while on this subject to mention 
this as a main defect of Heraclitus' two-exhalation theory, i£ he held 
such a theory, namely, that neizher exhalation could be drawn up 
higher than the sublunary region. Aristotle himself believed that the 
exhalations operated in this region only, and were connected solely 
with meteorological events (which by his time had been distin- 
guished from astronomical ones); this would have been a vital 
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flerence from Heraclivus? partly astronomical theory, and one 
which would have merited the most careful emphasis. 

Tf with these doubts in mind we re-examine the doxographical 
evidence two further anomalies are revealed: 

(a) At the end of the description of “the way up” (probably 
falsely so called, and falsely interpreted as cosmogonical) at Diog. L. 
IX, 9 init. comes the clause oxebóv rávra ¿mi iy Gvaduniaorw 
dvdrycov Thw demo As doAdcrras. This shows clearly that in Heraclitus* 
“ecount of cosmology, as seen and misinterpreted by Theophrastus, 
the exhalation from the sea played a predominant part; yet had it 
been balanced by an opposite exhalation it should have had no 
ominance. Here we should consider Aristotle de an. A 2,405325, 
Hpéxderros Be Tiv dpxi elvaí gnor wuxcw, errep Thv dvadu- 
w E As TáMa ouviornow. This occurs in a context in which 
otle is anxious to find a common term for soul and dpxñ (see 
miss 298 n. 31); by dvodunlao:s here he means a kind of fire, 
has deliberately chosen a vague term for it; he partly explains 
why at Meteor. A 4, 341b14ff. Yet this is simply Áristotle using 
his own term for an elusive concept—he does not mean to imply 
that this “exhalation* has much to do with the moist evaporation 
the sea which Theophrastus saw to be a conspicuous factor 
Heraclitus' cosmology. In any event it is again significant that 

nly one exhalation is implied; or rather Aristorle would hardly have 
used the expression Thy dvaduniaow to apply to fire if Heraclitus had 
loyed the same expression to describe something which quenched 
awas opposed to fire, 

(6) In the Diogenes account rain and wind are explained as being 
cto the interaction of two exhalations. This is mentioned very 
arily; the doxographical accounts contained no details about 
raclitus” views on the causes of such phenomena, even though 
phrastus considered meteorological questions to form a stan 
d part of any Presocratic system, and we may doubt whether 
sclitus was strongly interested in such details. Aktius, 111, 3, 9, 
ributes to him explanations of thunder, lightning and electrical 
hórms, but with the exception of the account of lightning as 
-pecurring korá tés Tów dvoduuioévcoy Léówes standard reasons 
given which have no relevance to exhalations; the account 

lightning, however, looks as though it is based on the idea of a 
“dry, combustible exhalation as in Aristotle (p. 271). 
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It may therefore be concluded that Heraclitus postulated only one 
Kind of exhalation, the evaporarion from the sea, or possibly from 
water in general This evaporation is drawn up and kindled in the 
bowls of the sun and moon. Aristotle criticized those who believed 
the sun to be nourished by moisture for neglecting the stars, 
Meteor. B 2, 355418 éerorrov 5i kal To póvov ppovricor TOÚ hAlou, 
10v 5* éNcov korpeov rrapibelv aúrods Thy cwraplav, toVoUTCOw od 
1Ó Años Kal ró péyedos Gvrcw. This may refer to Heraclitus, though 
in the Theophrastean account the stars were evidently described as 
bowls, as well as the sun and moon (Diog;. L. 1x, 9; Aétius 11, 28, 6). 
Perhaps this was simply an extension by Theophrastus, and Hera- 
clitus did not bother to specify the fixed stars (which he would not 
assume, as Áristotle did, to be of any considerable size). Possibly 
Aristoile was thinking of some other exponent of this general theory, 
unknown to us, 

“The operation of the oxágar in Heraclitus must remain a matter 
for speculation. Diogenes tells us that eclipses, and the phases of 
the moon, were due to the total or partial turning of the bowl, so 
that its open side in which the fire was gathered was turned away 
from the earth. This does nor *save the appearances”: the turning of 
a circular bowl (and circular they must be assumed to be, quite 
apart from Diogenes' aflirmative evidence) makes its open side 
appear more and more elliptical, but never crescent-shaped as is the 
partially eclipsed sun or moon, or the moon when not full. However, 
exaet correspondence of theory with phenomena is not a charac- 
teristic of early Greek science. The bowls were somehow carried 
across the sky from cast to west, und sank below the level of the 
carth's fiat surfaces this, in the case of the sun, was the reason for 
night. Did the bowls then disappear or disintegrate?—we may 
complain with Theophrastus that Heraclitus left no clue to their 
composition. Or did they transform themselves into the golden cup 

Y Tt was Cherniss, as far as Í know, who first expressed doubt over the 
ascripiion of two exkalarions to Heraclitus, in 47P 56 (1935) 415 £.: there, in 
a comment on fr. 76D, he briefly noted that the change of earth into fire implied 
hy Maximus is one which *Aristodle explicirly denivs to all Presocrarics. (This 
previously unnoticed fact incidentally casts suspición npon the generally 
accepted doxographical accounts of a double dvabuyizo:s in Heraclitus.)” 
Cherniss's reason here is not perhaps a srrong one: fr. 76 is suspect in any case, 
and an earthy exbalation does not necessarily imply a change from earth to 
fire, for that exhalarion would suppress, but not tura into, fire. 
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'nd (though this referred strictly only to «he sun), and sail 
the stream of Okeanos, past the northern boundaries of the 
ld, to xise again in the east, where fire was kindled in them as 
n as they rose above the horizon? Tf this were the case one might 
1e that the sun would not be entirely new every day, after all, for 
he oxápos would remain unchanged. This would be too minute an 
ection; the visible part of the sun, the fire which we see and feel, 
ld be renewed on each occasion of the sun's rising, and the 
of the sun would be that described in Horace carm. saec. 10, 
+ + «aliusque er idem nasceris”. But are we in this case to suppose 
tthe bowis of the heavenly bodies are filled with moistureat dawn, 
| consume this portion of nourishment during their journey 
0ss the sky? and is the portion exhausted (cf. Lucretius v, 652, of 
sun: “suos efilavit languidus ignes”) at the very moment when 
sink below the horizon? And what of the exhalation from the 
' rely this must be dispersed throughout the whole oUpavós, 

“at any rate not concentrated in the east or at a particular point of 
earth's rim? 

In view of the last consideration it seems more consistent to 
suppose thar the sun is continually refreshed with moisture during 
| passage. There is, however, some evidence that Xenophanes 
ought of it as a concentration of fiery particles from a moist 
tion; Aétius 11, 20, 3 Zevopáwns ix vepódv Tremuponéwco» elvas 
fiMmow. Osóppacros iv is Duomois yéypagev tx mupiblow ev 
lw euvafporzoévcov Ex Tñis UypGs dvabupidors, ouvadporzóvTOw 
mov How. The first sentence is perhaps from Posidonius (so Diels 

IK); it is repeated and expanded at Aétius 11, 13, 14, Zevopówns 
pá pév mrerruporuévcov [sc, roUs áottpas ylveator]. ofevvunévous 
0 Exdorrv huépov dvogurmupelv vúxrtop kadÉrrep Tous ávbparas* 
y Ap dvarohás «ol ás Súoels éfónpers elvou kol oféosls. The 
tion attributed to Theophrastus in the former passage is not 
ily inconsistent with the rest (though, isolated and obviously 
as its, itomight have been displaced from Theophrastus” 
on of Heraclitus). The heavenly bodies are concentrations 
fire derived from the moist exhalation; they resemble fiery 
ds; they are kindled on rising, extinguished on setting, like 
which may die down and then be made to glow once again. 
from the absence of the oxágca this is very like what Heraclirus 
¡y have meant; the simile of the embers suggests that something 
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persists during the period of extinction. Tf anything, these passages 
suggest an instantaneous kindling in the east, the effect of which lasts 
all day (or all night, in the case of the moon and stars); so, too, in 
Lucretius v, 660ff., a passage which does not specify Xenophanes 
but merely records an evidently well-known belief that a concentra- 
tion of fire takes place in the cast at dawn—*(semina. . .ardoris). ... 
quae faciunt solis nova semper lumina gigni” (662); cf. Diodorus 
xvi, 7, 57. Diels, SB Ber (1920) 2ff., accepted the Lucretius 
passage as a reference to Xenophanes, and believed thar Heraclitus 
was partially dependent on him, in fr. 6 at least, for his view of 
the heavenly bodies: so Gigon 84. Both scholars thought that 
Xenophanes' explanation of the sun in unadulterated material terms 
was intended as an attack on the popular belief in the sun's divinity 
(e£., for example, Plato Apology 26D), and thar Heraclitus may have 
had the same motive. In addition, Gigon sees in fr. 6 a deliberately 
naive empiricism which was intended to rebuke or offset the 
dogmatism of the Milesians. This interpretation certainly cannot be 
dismissed; it seems to express one of the fundamental tendencies of 
Heraclitus' astronomy as represented by the fragments of this group 
(cf. especially fr. 3), and one which is by no means at variance with 
his intolerance of other scientists and sages and his contempt for 
okuyadin (fr. 40). Yer if Diogenes account of the oxápas theory is 
correct Heraclitus seems to have exceeded the bounds of “naive 
empiricism”. However, if all he did was to connect his observation 
of evaporation as one of the transformations of marter with a 
traditional view of the sun sailing round Okeanos in a bowl, and to 
modify this last belief by suggesting that the sun was a bowl (instead 

of, for example, Helios and his chariot) even in its course through 
the sky, then he might have supposed himself to be far less dogmatic 

than Anaximander, for example, with his elaborate postulate of 
celestial rings. On the whole it seems that although Heraclitus 

intended some eriticism of his predecessors, this was not one of the 
main motives of his astronómical theories; these are usually restrained 

and based upon common sense (as, for example, in his explanation 

of the variation in brightness between sun moon and stars, at 

Diog, L. 1x, 10), but in the oxégar theory he seems to have given 
way to the convenience of a traditional explanation which appeared 

to combine successfully with his exhalation theory. One thing is 
certain: his account of cosmological changes in so far as they affect 
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ls. immediate environment on earth was neither naive nor 
3 it was empirical in the best sense, being based upon an 
gent observation of natural processes and of the regularity 
underlies them. The exact constitution of the heavenly bodies 
ot strictly relevant to this more immediate problem, nor, of 
, is it dererminable by observation; which is perhaps why he 
have given no detailed description of the oxágas hypothes 
raclitus' assertion that the sun is new every day appears, then, 
been immediately preceded or followed by a reference to the 
guishing and kindling of the sun's fire. This in its turn must 
“been connected with the theory preserved by Diogenes from 
hrastus that the heavenly bodies are mobile bowls filled, 
; their journey across the sky, with fire. This fire is maintained 
moist exhalation or evaporation from the sea, cithercontinuonsly 
by a recharging of the bowis with moisture at the start of each 
ey. Exaporation from the sea is one of those balanced cosmo- 
processes which are an essential factor of our diflerentiated 
; the greater part of this evaporated moisture is doubtless 
tored in the form of rain (rather than by the extinction of the 
wvenly bodies in the western ocean as Zeller, ZN 859n. 1, 
gested). Heraclitus” detailed astronomy, such as it was, is not 
¡pletely interrelated with the theo! of natural exchanges, though 
sun too (see fe, 94) has to maintain zegularity.* The astronomy 
probably developed some way beyond the needs of the main 
mological theory, beyond too the limits of Gigon's anti- 
atic empiricism; nevertheless, it probably remained of sub- 
are importance—a state of affairs which Theophrastus would 
aliy do his best to remedy. When all is said, we still do not 
the exact purpose of the declaration that the sun is new every 
; but ihe number of possible purposes has been substantially 
¡ted. 


Y Reinhardt, Parmenides 177, suggested that the regularity of the sun is 

led in ahis fr. 6: the fire in the bowls burns for a certain time and no longer. 
¿he main emphasis, howevez, seems s0 fall narurally on véos rather than on 
de! Auton. His comparison wit one version oÉ fr. 106D (see under fr. 57), “unus 
par omni est”, shows that he misunderstood the purport of that fragment. 
20 R. Walzer now kindly draws my artention to an Arabic scholion on An. 
4 B7, 99 b5: “It may be that he follows in this the view of Heraclitus that 
Alle stars cease 10 exist when they set! See Walzer, Oriens 6 (1953) 133 
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(om. 8) 


Aétius 11, 21, 4 (Mepl peyébous ñAlou) 'HpóxAciros cUpos robos 
ávBpwrelov. 


(On the size of the sun) Heraclitus [sc. says that it ¿s] The width of 
a human foot. 


The rhythm of these three words is dactylic, and it is possible that 
they are not a doxographical paraphrase (the doxographical way of 
expressing this idea, following Aristotle, being represented rather 
by Theodoretus Iv, 22, “Hpówherros Bé rroBialow), but a quotation 
from some metrical version of Heraclitus, conceivably that of the 
iambographer Scythinus (who could, like Archilochus, have written 
also in hexameters) mentioned by Hieronymus according to Diog. L. 
1x, 16: see also under fr. 100. The words may not be Heraclitus” own 
(though not on account of any dogma like that propounded by 
Diels on fr. 137, *Aber Zitate Heraklits gibt es in den Placita nicht”), 
but they must be accepted as expressing a genuine opinion of his; 
a similar opinion is attributed to him in what appears to be an 
appendage to the summary account at Diog. L. 1x, 7, elpnee Sé xad 
rep tó Ev xóoud ouvioragévcw mrávrcov Trobdów, ót1 Te 6 fos torri 
TÓ éyedos olos palverar (frr. 45, 46D follow). The connexion of this 
view with Heraclitus is known by the author of the ninth pseudo- 
Heraclitean letter (line 23 Bernays): 6eois ouvomxv 81 áperis olóa 
mov órrooos toi. 

The contrast between the real and the apparent size of the sun 
became something of a commonplace; so, for example, Arisrotle 
de an. T 3, 428b2 qalverar Be kol susi mepl dv ua UróAny iv 
dor Exe, olov paiveroa ev 6 Auos rroBiados, memloreurar 5” elvas 
psizo As olkoupévns. Cf. also Meteor. A3, 339b34; de somn. 
458b28, 460b18. Epicurus then propagated the opinion that the 
sun actually was about as big as it seemed, Ep. ad Pyth. g1 1ó 6% 
héyedos fAlou Te kad Tv Aorróóv Gorpcov korrá piv To tmpós huás 
"mAixoUróv tor ñAlkov palveroa. . «korrá 5éTÓ x00” orúró Aro1 pelzov 
o ópopivou A pepó Eharrov * "nAmobrow. The comparison with 
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human foot does not occur here, but that Epicurus made it is 
gested by Cicero de fín. 1, 6, 20; Acad. 11, 26, B2. 
Heraclitus may or may not have been the first to enunciate this 
commonplace; the question is why he enunciated it. He cannot 
seriously thought that the sun is a foot wide; apart from any- 
hing else this does not fit in with the oxápos theory (pp. 2691T.); 
'Gigon 82 pointed out that even the golden bowl of myth must have 
been more than this size. Heraclitus was no fool; he did not reject 
evidence of the senses (fr. 55), but considered that it had to be 
ectly interpreted by the puxí before it had any value (fr. 107). 
passage of Diogenes quoted above seems intended to show that 
litus rejected sense-evidence; but it is extremely unlikely that 
would have stated without qualification that *secing is being 
ceived” (fr. 460), and the whole passage looks like the result of 
tic interference with the tradition. Various more attractive 
retations have been proposed: 
(1) Deichgráber, Philologus 93 (1938-9) 25£., suggested that the 
ng was meant to exemplify the subjectivity and fallibility of 
human judgement, in support of generalizations like ft. 78 (X9os 
y lp dvpwrsioy piv oúx Exe yvónas, Ociov BÉ Exer) and fr. 82-3.— 
it Heraclitus undoubtedly thought that some people, those who 
comprehended the Logos, attained to a degree of wisdom; and of 
those that did nor, notall would be so naíve as to make this particular 
mistake. 
(2) Reinhardt, Parmenides 237, believed this fragment to be an 
example of the coincidence of opposites: the sun must be very large 
to be the cause of day (fr. 99), yet it is also, empirically speaking, 
y small; in this case large and small coincide.—1 agree with 
n $2 that this interpretation is over-complicated: the example 
coincidence is neither a good nor a typical one, contrasting as it 
does real with apparent characteristics. 
(3) H. Frinkel, 47P 59 (1938) 327, suggested somewhat similarl y 
the fragment was originally connected with fr. 99 and 45 to 
form a proportional assertion: the sun, which is by far the most 
¡portant heavenly body, is only a foot wide; but the boundaries of 
the soul are infinite.— There is no real evidence for such a connexion; 
an assertion like this, based upon an obvious falsehood, could carry 
little persuasion; the proportional method of exposition is certainly 
used by Heraclitus, but Fránkel is wrong in seeing it everywhere. 
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(4) Gigon in his useful discussion, p. Srf., makes the most 
plausible suggestion so far: Heraclitus is here rebutting (following 
perhaps Xenophanes) the extremely dogmatic astronomy of the 
Milesians, by advancing an exaggeratedly empirical view as having 
equal or greater validity. This was, in part, Epicurus' intention also. 
Heraclitus did not believe this statement about the sun to contain the 
whole truth, but at least it contained as much truth as other theories. 
—The same objection may be made against dis interpretation as 
against Gigon's similar explanation of fr. 6: Heraclitus may have 
been to some extent an anti-dogmatist in astronomy, but he cannot 
have been an extreme one, since his own account of the heavenly 
bodies is far from empirical. Gigon undoubredly overestimated the 
influence of Xenoplianes upon Heraclimus, though by emphasizing 
that there was some influence he performed a useful service. 
A further point is that the width of the sun was not a particularly 
appropriate subject for an anti-dogmatist atrack; the only known 
Milesian opinion on this subject is the not unreasonable one ascribed 
to Anaximander by Aétius 11, 21, 1, that the sun is about the size of 
the earth (though very different, of course, in constitution). 

The lack of any indication of the original context of the fragment 
makes any attempt at a definite interpretation hazardous and 
potentially misleading. But it is probable that Heraclitus did not 
seriously consider the sun to be the width of a human foot, and in 
this case he must have been referring to its apparent width. Hr will 
be seen in the discussion of fr. 120 that he was on occasion content 
to make simple observations about the sun, especially, which out of 
context appear too obvious to be worth recording. Perhaps this is 
such an observation. Doubtless it was made for a purpose, and 
conceivably (2) or (4) above reproduce a part ar least of this, 
Conceivably, too, dwépcorieiou is emphatic, and he is relating the 
apparent size of the sun to the size of a mere part of a man, with the 
implication that appearances are deceprive, thar one has to look 
below the surface, that “a thing/s constitution is accustomed to hide 
itself” (fr. 123). Perhaps again he is implicirly criticizing not so much 
the extravagance of his predecessors in the scientific field as the 
popular reverence accorded to the sun as a divinity; for this kind of 
criticism see under fr. 16. 1f that fragment is rightly interpreted 
below, a conjunction of sense with the present one is possible: the 
sun is supposed to see and hear all (but he sets at night, and cannot 
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stive then); he is supposed to be a powerful divinity (but does 
appear to be one, at any rate; he appears 10 be the size ofa man's 


001). This again is quite conjectural; fragments whose meaning is 
“uncertain as that of fr. 3 certainly cannot be used as a basis for 


hypotheses, especially when the sole ascription is in so fallible 
urce as Aérius. 
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94 
(98) 


Plutarch de exil. 11, 6044 kabror Tóv "rAownróbw Exaoros Ev puré 
cpaipa kabámep Ev víjow rreprrroAdóv Biapukderra "mv Táfw. "Hhos 
yap ody Unepfñoerar pérpa, prolv ó “Hpdrderros: el Sé 0%, 
*Epivúes priv Aíxeg émixovpor ¿Ecupioovalv. 


And yez cach of the planeis revolves in one orbit as though in an island, 
and preserves its regularity: for Sun will not overstep his measures, 
says Heraclitus; ¡£ he does, the Erinyes, the minions of Justice, will 
find him out. 








The form of this fragment is clearly original. The personified Dike 
occurs again in fr. 28, as a punisher this time of human wrongdoers; 
and possibly in fr. 23. ¿Esuploxew occurs in frr. 18 and 45, but without 
the idea implicit here of finding out and then punishing; though 
punishment is perhaps implied from Alkr rather than the verb, el 5% 
uf in place of si 56, after a negative sentence, is a not uncommon 
construction, cf. Kiihner-Gerth 11, 486 $6b. The last sentence of the 
fragment is almost exactly reproduced in a saying attributed to 
Pythagoras by Hippolytus, Ref. v1, 26, x (p. 153 Wendland) tk fs 
I6ins Ev erroSnuñs ñ bmorpégou: el Be yn, "Epiwvdes Aikns Errixoupol 
os pereAsúcovrca, A shortened version of this occurs among the 
Eúypoha Mudayópera (practical injunctions based upon taboo and 
sympathetic magic, probably developed especially by the Acousmatic 
sect of Pythagoreans) recorded by Tamblichus, Protr. 21 (DK 1, 
p- 466, 25): rrobrnuóv Tis olksias pm Emorpépov, "Epides yáp 
veripxovtor [oixlas codd., em. Bywater sec. Hippol.]. Bywater's 
emendation seems to be fair: $ i5tn in Hippolytus must mean “one's 
own country” or “one's own village", understanding ys or kbuns, 
butis not recorded in LSJ before c, 2 1.c. * otknin, on the other hand, 
meaning “one's own country”, occurs at Hdt. 1, 64, 3: ifolkxnins is 
substituted for iins in the Hippolytus version the original form of 
the saying will perhaps have been restored (drrobruetv olxias occurs 
at Plato Laws 9548, meaning simply *to be away from home”: 
lamblichus” reading cannot therefore be absolutely discounted, 
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yh 1 think the other much the more probable). The resulting 
lentiment is strange: “1f you are away from your own country, do 
ot turn about (or pay regard to 11); otherwise the Erinyes, minions 
F Justice, will come after you This is different in character from 
other Symbola we know of, which are more concrete and 
fic; moreover, it is an unaccountable piece of advice. There 
is. no reason, however, to doubt its authenticity; like its com- 
nions itwas probably not of very early date, as it stands, The exact 
ignificance of the first part is not fully relevant here; the second 
however, certainly reproduces Heraclitus. Does this suggest 
Heraclitus simply took over and adapted a well-known phrase, 
which was also adapted by the Pythagoreans? or that Heraclitus” 
gs were so well known in southern Italy that they themselves 
ere naturally adapted to other purposes? No certain answer can 
given: but 1 would tentatively suggest that at any rate the words 

des Alkns Errixoupor were not invented by Heraclitus but quoted 
him from some well-known source unknown to us. Compare the 
diloquent language used by him in fr. 120, also in connexion 
th the sun and its limits. The author of the ninth Letter knew the 
se as Heraclitean: roMal Aírns 'Eprwdes, áuaprrudrov púdaxes. 
"The precise interpretation of the fragment depends upon whether 
¡s taken spatially, or temporally, or generally to include both 
and period. Tf the reference were exclusively to the limits of 
sun's course one might have expected the more precise trefporra: 
fr. 45) or oúpous (ef. fr. 120). There might be another quantita- 
sense, of size—1hat is, the sun will not grow too large and hot. 
meaning could be excluded by reference to the oxápn theory: 
sun's bowl is presumably of a limited size and not more than 
in-amount of fire can burn in it. If temporal, the exceeding of 

e sun's measures would involve an unnatural length of day, or of 
mmer: both of these anomalies could also be expressed in spatial 
ms (cf. also Diogenes of Apolonia fr. 3), and it is obviously 
gto try and restrictuérpa—a word which applies in more than 
category—to a narrow sense here. Doubtless Heraclitus is 
nking of any departure by the sun from its normal behaviour. 
the use of the verb UrepBhoeraa, which is primarily spatial 
sh frequently used metaphorically, suggests that Heraclitus' 
thought is of spatial measures of the sun's course through the 
as in fr. 120. Plutarch in a second, freer quotation certainly 
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gave this sense to érpa: de [s. 48, 370D koi Tóv pév “Ojnpov, eUxópevow 
dx re Dedo Eprv Ex" dwépdorro drrroAto bar, Aadáwer, onoí [sc. “Hpá- 
Kherros|, Ti TrávTow yevtos! korapduevov Ex uóxns rad dvtriratelas 
iv yiveow éxóvrcow, fAtov 58 1h UmepPñozoda Tous TIpo0KovTaS 
Spous* el 5 yn, jyAdTras] uiw Alkns emaoupous ¿Ssupñorw. Probably 
the best emendation of the impossible yAdbrros is Schuster's 
Ki0os: though it is strange that Plutarch should have remembered 
and reproduced a comparatively obscure variant (which, in spite of 
the appropriateness of the KAé%6rs as being spinners of fate and death, 
has little claim to be the original form in view of the agreement of 
the Pythagorean version on Epivúes : though KAG8es would fit into 
a dactylic form, e.g. KAG8ls os Alkng Errixoupor). Diels, Herakleiros? 
ad fr., suggested that yAdvrros was introduced from a marginal 
comment on the style of the fragment(!). 

Both Reinhardt (Parmenides 177; Hermes 77 (1942) 14) and 
Gigon (86f.) take pérpa here in a temporal sense. Reinhardt takes 
the fragment closely with fr. 6 (the sun is new every day), and 
finds in.the regularity thus announced an argument against 
éxrrúpoors; Diels, loc. cit,, on the other hand, finds in ita presage of 
an éxrrúpcoss. 1 do not believe thar Heraclitus ever conceived of 
a total consumption by fire, but think that Reinhardt here is almost 
as wrong as Diels: neither of them distinguishes properly between 
the sur in this fragment and the cosmic fire which must be involved 
in any Exmúpoois—the sun may be the chief visible representative 
of that fire, but it certainly cannot be identified with it in behaviour. 
Gigon saw this well enough, even though he is a keen believer in an 
ixmúpoors in Heraclitus. He, however, made an analogous error in 
taking uérpa here as completely parallel in sense with pérpa in fr. 30: 
the latrer he took (wrongly, 1 think) to be temporal, therefore the 
formerare also temporal. It is quite fantastic to think that Heraclitus 
must always have used pérpa in the same sense (it was probably 
Burnet, p. 161, who canonized this error), and quite obvious from 
a glance at the two fragments that the whole application of the word, 
quite apart from spatial or periodic content, is different. Gigon goes 
on to suggest that the punishment meted out by the Erinyes will be 
eclipse, and that this fragment is a serious approach to that standard 
astronomical problem. This is an ingenious suggestion: itis, indeed, 
possible thar Heraclitus had eclipse in mind as the revenge which the 
Erinyes would take (since the subjection of the sun for a period 
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¡would restore the normal measure), but hardly likely that this was 
intended to be an explanarion of eclipses. These were caused, 
according, to Theophrastus, by the turning of the bowls—this is 
Meraclitus” scientific explanation, and it seems doubtful whether this 
- fragment is intended to be an explanation of cause on the same level. 
It states cl nough that the sun will nor overstep his measures, 
d,e. that this is not a natural event at all. 1£in spite of this Heraclitus 
«did have in mind actual meteorological or astronomical phenomena, 
hen he probably meant simply that if in any way the sun exceeds 
his normal course and behaviour this will be compensated for by 
-acorresponding withdrawal: for example, if he appears to come too 
close and stay too long in summer (i.e. in a long, hot, dry summer), 
he will be driven farther away and for a longer period in the 
following winter (which will be cold, wet,and longer than usual, thus 
restoring the balance). An eclipse would never last for long enough, 
lr recur frequently enough, to redress the balance of, say, an 
exceptionally hot summer; nor, it may be added, were there any 
observable excesses which immediately preceded eclipses. 
Dile represents the regular course of events, normality, the 
organization which is one of the notable features of this kóouos and 





which indeed is implicit in all uses of this word. For the application 
Of Dike, in origin a social concept, to the world-order, cf. Anaxi- 
-mander fr. 1. The Erinyes avenge any infringement of the natural 
order of things (and so homicide in human society): as Jaeger well 


commented (Theology 229 n. 31, cf. ibid. 116; lso Nestle, ZN 
38.1. 1), “the Erinyes avenge every violation of what we should call 
“the natural laws of life”; he then cited the notable instance at Z/. x1x, 
418, where they put a stop to the anti-narural human utterance of 
Achilles' horse Xanthos. The regularity of the world as a whole, as 
-opposed to its human inhabitants, is such that the Erinyes have little 
“occasion to interfere: Deichgriber, Die Antike 15 (1939) 120, has 
pointed out how rare in myth are large-scale natural anomalies; 
the only case of interference with the sun in the Zliad is at Z/. xv, 
2391, (cf. Od. xx11, 2411), where in rare conditions, with the sun 
— álovra visoéca, Hera brings on nightfall before its normal time— 
1 deyice so useful to the gods that one might have expected it to be 
-employed more often. Heraclitus in this fragment is simply stressing 
this accepted element of regularity in the sun's behaviour: the sun 
has pérpa to which he adheres. So also, we shall discover, all things 
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in the natural world have p£rpa (perhaps not of precisely the same 
kind in every case) which are scrupulously preserved by Aten, 
avdoykn, xpedw; if these measures were abandoned then the world 
as we know it could not continue to exist.* 


2 Tn suggesting thar the regularity of the sun is intended by Heraclitus 10 
exemplify or even symbolize the regularity of the natural world as a whole 
l agree with Nestle, ZN 838 n. 1, in his summing-up of this fragment: “Es sol! 
wohl auch hier nichts weiter als die unverbriichliche Gesetzmássigkeit des 
Weltlaufs zum Áusdruck gebracht werden. 


120 
(Go3) 


Strabo 1, 3 Cas. férriov 5” "Hpóxderros xod óunprecortpos ópolcos dvri 
TOÚ GprtixoÚ Th diprrow dvopógow: ñodg mal ¿omépas téppara 
h dipxrog xal dvriov Tis dpxrov odpos aibpiov Aróg. $ yáp 
ápsrixós torri Súoecos kad dvarroAfs Ópos, oUx % áprTOS, 
Heraclitus is better and more Homeric when he likewise uses the name 
“the Bear' for * the Arctic circle?: The limits of dawn and evening are 
the Bear and, opposite the Bear, the boundary of bright Zeus. For 
the Arctic circle, and not the Bear, is the northern boundary of rising 
and setting. 





Strabo does not help at all in the interpretation of this fragment, 
since he uncritically accepts anything which appears to support his 
own pedantic and anachronistic argument that Homer meant “the 
Arctic circle? when he said that Árctos oín 8" ¿puopós tor Aoetpóv 
"Wkeavolo (7/. xvii, 4893 Od. v, 275), because nothing within the 
celestial Arctic circle appears to rise and ser. He takes Heraclitus to 
be making the same point, and thinks that by “the limits of dawn 
and evening” he is referring to that part of the sky (¡.e. between the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles) in which heavenly bodies rise and set. 
Thus Strabo implies that by oUpos at8plou Arós Heraclitus means to 
 designate the Antarctic circle. We shall see that this cannot be the 
casez but meanwhile there is nothing to suggest that Strabo mis- 
quoted Heraclitus, even if he misinterpreted him. Reinhardt prints 
a colon after tépuora, but this is a matter of choice. 

There can be litde doubt that what are in question here are what 
we should call the points of the compass; dawn represents the east, 
evening the west, and the Bear the north, often enough in Greek 
literature. The only other possible interpretation would be that 
followed by Strabo; and this is out of the question because there is 
no evidence wharsoever that Heraclitus believed in a spherical earth 
(as perhaps some Pythagoreans did, but later) and a south pole and 
Antarctic circle; and a great deal of probability that he did not. 
“The lonians regularly thought of the earth as flat; Xenophanes 
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certainly did, and Heraclitus may have been influenced by him in 
cosmological details. The doxographical evidence assembled under 
fr. 6 shows that the oxópos were quenched in the west, which 
suggests if anything that Heraclitus shared the common view of 
Okeanos fowing round the rim of the earth, and (cf. Anaximenes) 
of the heavenly bodies travelling round the earth to the north (slightly 
below its- rim, perhaps) and not underneadh it. Burnet, 1350. 5, 
took the fragment as “a protest against the Pythagorean theory of 
a southern hemisphere”; no one else supposes that any such theory 
was formed by Pythagoreans as early ás this, or that there is any 
reason to imagine that Heraclitus had heard of it. 

oÚpos aiépiou Ads, then, probably represents the south. Gigon 84 
calls it “an astronomical name unknown to us”, and does not 
attempt to elucidate it; in this he is unduly defeatist. It may, indeed, 
be almost a technical tcem, in the sense that it was a quotation well 
known to Heraclitus' contemporaries; like "Epwves Aíkns Erricoupor 
it shows sign of a metrical origin, only mucl! more clearly, and this 
time of an iambic or trochaic original (so Heidel, Proc, Amer. Acad. 
of Arts 48 (1913) 712, who, however, regards the whole fragment as 
metrical in origin). lt stands out as an essentially poetical phrase in 
a prosaic sentence (note also that Heraclitus uses a different form, 
Znvés, in fr. 32—though this may be for a special purpose); there 
is no question either here or in fr. 94 of a metrical version of 
Heraclitus like thar of Scyuhinus, but rather of the use by Heraclitus 
himself of poetical phrases; cf. also fr. 5. Various interpretations 
have been offered of this phrase, all turning on the meaning of 
oUpos. This could mean one of four things in Heraclitus: (1) favour- 
able wind; (ii) watcher; (ii) mountain (oÚpos being an epic, though 
not Tonic, form of ópos—ir is a hyperionism in Herodotus mss.; but 
Heraclitus undoubtedly employed some epic words, and not only 
in formal quotations); (iv) boundary (oUpos being regular lonic for 
Spos).-—(i) was adopted by Reinhardt, Parmenides 182.0. 1, and 
Heidel doc. cit.: but opos does not necessarily imply a south wind, 
only a favourable wind in general" (so, for example, at Od. v, 176; 
at Od. xv, 297 the favourable wind happens to be south, for 
“Telemachus is rerurning from Pylos to Ithaca). Admittedly the idea 
of *sourh' is implicit in “bright Zeus” (see below), and directions are 

% Heidel, CP 5 (1910) 247, had tried to evade this difficuley by translating 
“the wind of Heaven opposite the Bear”: this is impossible. 
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times expressed by names of winds, as at, for example, Hdr. 1, 

11, 8115, 115. In the second of these a wind-direction is mixed 
with celestial directions, dr” áprrou pos soaufpins Te «ad vóToV, 
as would be the case here: some winds, like vóros, became synony- 
-mous with points of the compas, but this can hardly be the case with 
“a periphrasis like “the wind of bright Zeus': and why mention the 
wind when “bright Zeus” gives the necessary direction? (ii) is 
-obviously unsuitable. (iii) was adopted by Diels in Herakleitos*, 45, 
early editions of PS: he maintained that the “hill of bright 

* was the Thessalian Olympus, which lay in the same meridian 
Delphi, the acknowledged centre of the earth; in this way the 

car (the middle of the northern sky), Olympus (the middle of 
hern Greece), and Delphi (the middle of the world) are all in 

1e, and give the main north-south division between the eastern and 
tern regions. This is ingenious, but must be rejected because 

;) alépicu is no: adequately accounted for (it is not a normal 
decorative epither), and (8) Olympus cannot properly be described 
“as opposite the Bear, especially ¡fir is thought of as an intermediate 
point berween the Bear and Delphi. Something definitely southern 
Mica (iy) was long neglected, but finally was adopted by 
Burnet, and also supported by Kranz in SB Ber (1916), 1161 n., and 
IK. 1 believe it to be the obviously correct interpretation—not 
because, as Burnet strangely held, “it is clear that oUpos = tépuora”, 
“but because this gives the clearest denomination of the south. 
aldpros Zeús means either “the bright blue sky? (Zeller and Burner), 
“and especially the brightest part of the sky, which lies in the south 
nd nor the north; or the sun. This last identification is advanced by 

z (who, in addition, takes oúpos in ¡ts most conerete sense as 
“boundary=stone*, cf. 7l. xx1, 405), who compares de victu 1, 5 
aráyra Tadrá od od rá adrrá: páos Znvi xrA.; John Lydus de mens. 
Y, 3 (DK 719) "Hios arios [sc. Zed] korrá DepexiBny 3 and Zeds 
»yás in Empedocles fr. 6, 2:as one of the four prabuorta, presumably 
fire. Of these the first two are dubious as evidence, and only the 


1 Alihough as a general principle it is wrong to overlook the original 
particularized and concrete meanings of words in dealing with the archaic 

pe-style, it seems unlikely here that Heraclitus thought particularly ofa 
tboncrete limit. Reinbardt was probably right in saying that “Aperos is the 
northern region of heaven, and its opposite is presumably a región racer than 
a point. 
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second equates Zeus with the sun. The bright sky is the original 
domain of the Indo-European Zeus, and the sun is the cause of the 
sky's brightness. But to say that Zeus ¿s the sun is going very much 
further, and making; an identification which 1 think would be bizarre 
to most Greeks. On the other hand, 1 believe that sun is implicd 
in this phrase though not directly named: bright Zeus is the bright 
part of the sky, and the boundary of bright Zeus is the region where 
this brightness becomes greatest, namely, where the sun is at its 
height at noon. This lies to the south; and it is opposite Árctos 
becanse it lies on the other side from the point of view of a Greek 
obseryer. Burnet, loc. cit., suggested that the boundary was the 
southern horizon, an attractive idea invalidated by Diels' eriticism 
(Herakleizos? 45) that the horizon connects, rather than separates, 
east and west. 

Ar all events itis plain thar the phrase has the general meaning 
“south'. Now itis obviously true that the limits (or turning-points) 
of dawn and evening, i.e. the end of morning and beginning of 
evening, can be regarded as a line drawn from north to south through 
the position of the observer; such a line would equally separate the 
region of dawn, ¡.e. the east, from the region of evening, i.e. the 
west. Lt may be that Heraclitus merely wished to state this fact —the 
fragment may be no more than a recapitulation of the points of the 
compass; as Zeller, ZN 845, put it: “Am Enden wollen die Worte, so 
bombastisch sie liuten, doch nur besagen, zwischen Ost und West 
liege Nord und Sid. ..”. Another astronomical statement, fr. 3, is 
perhaps equally devoid of profound content, and such an interpreta- 
tion cannot be rejected because of an appearance of over-simplicity: 
many facts needed stating discursively which are now taken for 
granted. However, it is more likely than not that the saying had 
a particular application. One possible application is as follows 
(cf. Reinhardt loc. cit., Heidel Proc. 715): Heraclimos might have 
defined the division of morning and evening (or east and west) as 
a line between celestial north and south because this is a relative and 
not an absolute meridian; that is, his definition would remain true 
however far east or west the observer moved. This could be part of 
a proof that day and night are relative, not absolutely separate 
entities (but in Heraclitus” sense “the same”: cf. fr. 57), because 
moving into the region of day does not increase the time of *dawn”, 
i.e. the period from dawn to noon. Again, however, this explanation 
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is very complicated: a simpler one, which connects this fragment 
with an equally well-confirmed opinion of Heraclitus and which 
would make it complementary to fr. 94, is that itis intended to stress 
the truth that the delimitation of dawn and evening will always lie 
between the north and the culmination of the sun's daily journey 
through the sky; dawn (morning!) will nor be unduly prolonged ar 
the expense of evening, nor evening at the expense of morning; noon 
will always come exactly half-way between the two. Kranz in DK 
¡pted an interpretation similar to this, and actually equated the 
 *boundary of bright Zeus” with the “measures” which in fr. 94 the 
sun will not overstep. This is by no means certain: itis possible, for 
example, that the “measures” in fr. 94 refer primarily to the sun's 
-seasonal position in the ecliptic, while the “boundary” in this fragment 
refers, clearly, to its east-west movement. Tn this case fr, 120 would 
ld to fr. 943 but whether or not the above restriction of the sense of 
94 is justified it is clear that fr. 120 could be similar in intention— 
¡statement, thar is, of the regularity of the sun's apparent movement, 
rather than a simple assertion of the basic celestial directions. 





E-Cf, the distinction of hs as “morning”, rather than *dawn', from uéoow 
pap and Eeían at //. xxx, 111, eto. 
lis 
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Plutarch Quaest. Plat, 8, 1007D ...ó xpóvos.. .xivnois dv TáEr 
pérpov Exovor xod Tréporra kol trepióbous * dhv ó Mos Emorérns dv 
Kal oxorés* óplzaw kai Ppapevew kad dvademvúves xod dvapalverw 
perapodás koi pas al rmávra «pépovar k0o0” 'Hpdxderrow, oUSe 
paco cúBi puxpdv GAR tó peylorooy kod kupicotárooW, TÓ 
Ayeuóvi koi mipuora Oeg) ylyveror ouvepyés. 

1 bnrrragóds bmíoxomos coni. Reinhardt. 





«. «Time... is movement in an order that has measure and limits and 
periods. Of these periods the sun is overseer and guardian, for the 
defining and arbitrating and revealing and illuminating of changes and 
Seasons which bring all things as Heraclitus says—not of unimportant 
and small periods but of the greatest and most influential; and so the 
sun becomes a fellow-worker with the highest and chief god. 
"This is the only passage in which this phrase is artributed to 
Heraclitus; the limits of the quotation are not specifically marked, 
but only the words ápos ad mrávra pépova: can be in question. As it 
stands the fragment is extremely ambiguous in meaning, but 
presumably the ópas are primarily the seasons of the year (rather 
than, for example, of human life), as in the context in Plutarch. The 
phrase is clearly marked by dactylic rhythm: cf. frr. 3, 137, 94, 5- 
This may mean either (i) that it is a deliberate quotation by Hera- 
clitus (as perhaps in the case of Alkns trrixoupor in fr. 94), or (ii) that 
itis unconsciously expressed hy him in epic form (as perhaps in the 
case of Ocods oUS* fpoas obrivis elor in fr. 5), or (iii) thar it is taken 
not from Heraclitus himself but from a poetic version of him 
(compare Cleanthes” Hymn, which, though not a version of 
Heraclitus, contains clear reminiscences; fr. 3 and 137D may be 
derived from such a version). (iii) is possible, even though Plutarch, 
a good authority, attributes the phrase to Heraclitus himself; (10) is 
less likely than (3), since the verse rhythm is too striking to be 
accidental even in the early days of prose composition. Tt is a phrase 
which any poet might have used: cf. Od. 1x, 131 otpor BÉ «ev 
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a máwrar; h. Herm. 91 ebr” dv tábe reáwra qépnor. What we are 
“concerned with is why Heraclitus used it. Ás the seasons are 
dependent on the position of the sun it has been placed in his group, 
but thisis more or less arbitrary. The mention of the seasons and their 
products may have formed part of a discussion of the regularity of 
natural events (of which the sun's regularity in fr. 94 is typical); 
the seasons and movemenis of the heavenly bodies are quite 
“naturally cited in most ancient passages where this topic is discussed. 
Another possibility, supported by Schuhl, Za Formation de la 
- Penste grecque 281, is that the "Ldpos are meant: at Hesiod Theog. gor 
these are Eunomia, Dike and Eirene; Schuhl suggests that pgpovor 
“hiere means “apportion” (cf. To pépov='*fate” at Soph. O.C. 1693). 
This interpretation would again connect this fragment with fr. 94, 
where itis Dike's assistants who see that the sun does not exceed his 
Measures. 
Reinhardt has fully discussed the fragment in Hermes 77 (1942) 
5, and has connected it with two other ideas ascribed to 
litus in doxographical sources—the idea of a thirty-year 
ation, and of a “grear year”. (These pieces of doxographical 
“information, together with the account of the oxdoca-theory 
discussed under fr. 6, and Sextus' information on the soul, are the 
only parts of our post-Aristotelian tradition which are of great 
jortance in themselves, since they alone give us information 
which cannot be more fully derived from the fragments.) Rein- 
's hypothesis, nor simple in itself is rendered more difficult by 
“extremely complicated exposition: the account given below is 
ly based on him, though with some simplification and alteration 
of emphasis. 
There is another passage in Plutarch which mentions, without 
on, a phrase very similar to the fragment, soon after two 
ences to Heraclitus. In de def. oraculorum c. 11ff. occurs a 
ed discussion on the interpretation of some lines of Hesiod 
171 Reach), in which the life-period of the Nymplis is given as 
1en times that of the phoenix, which is nine times that of the raven, 
ind: so on: the crow's lifetime is said to be “nine generations of men”, 
a To1 2er yeveós Aowipuga xopdwn | dvipiv Apvrav. Cleom- 
¿brotus, one of the speakers, says that a yeved here is only a year; 
I trius objects that this is impossible: whether APdvrov or 
ympdvrov is read in the passage quoted the generation must be 
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longer; if the former, then it is thirty years as Heraclitus said, and if 
the latter it is one hundred and cight years (according to a Pytha- 
gorean type of calculation). De def. or. 11, 4158 SAW of piv 
“pPcvrav” dvayryvdoxovres Em rpióxovta Trotoúc1 Thy yeveáv 
xo0” “Hpáxderrov [DK 224 19], ¿vd xpóvo yevvédvra rrapéxer Tóv 
EE cdrroú yeyevvnuivov 6 yevvñoos * ol Se “ynpávrov” rá «TA. 
Demetrius adds thar Hesiod means the lifetime of the Nymphs to 
represent the interval between éxrupooeis, those periodical world- 
conflagrations which the Stoics believed in and attributed also to 
Heraclitus. Cleombrotus rejects this idea and criticizes the Stoic 
habit of finding their world-conflagration in earlier writers: kal 6 
KhsópBporos *Axoúw tatr”, En, TroAAGv, kai ópós Tv Etc 
ixmúpoow domep Tú “Hpaxdelirou xad TÁ "Oppécos bmweoytvny Ern 
ouro kad rá *HoróBou kad ouvefórrrovcov * GA” oUE TOÚ kóouou TA 
p0opáw ávéxopoa Ayoutury, tá T' áuixova ...] [here follows a 
corrupt and irreparable clause]. oúx évioutós «pxiv tv auTá «od 
Tedeuriv ÓpoO Ti TrávTOow div pépoucw hpor yA Bl púa mrepiéxcov 
[reeprexós codd., mrepisognds Schwartz, Sievcking, Reinhardt, 
repiéxcov cett.], 0U5" dwdpcorrov drró Tpórrou, yeved kieAnyror; * od 
yáp Úneis óuokoyeite Briou Tóv “HoloBov dvóporrivny zum 
rip yeveóv Myew.—Demetrius agrees, of course, and Cleombrotus 
goes on to enunciate a rule that often the standard of measure and 
the thing measured are called by the same name, therefore yeveá 
can be used for iviowrós, The latest Teubner editor, Sieveking, takes 


Y The puncmarion and meaning of this sentence are far from certain, For 
dvbpdxmaow deró rpómeow cf. Thiuc. 1, 76 Bawyaotóv oúBlv 08" dro 1oU dvdpcomeiow 
xpómeou: “absurd”, *contrary to men's ways”. 1 tentatively take this phrase to 
be parentetical, so as ro retain the force oF its negative: “Is nor the year, which 
contains in itself... «called a “generation”—and not contrary to men's ways?" 
This would be a forward reference to the Tpómos which is described in the 
following lines, of using the same name for measure and thing measured: it does 
not give an entirely satisfactory sense since dpxhw-rrepiéxcov becomes irrelevant. 
Babbitt, the Loeb translator, made oUe=treprixcov a selí-contained question, and 
continued: “and is it not foreign to men's ways to call it a “generation”?”; 
this seems to concede too much to Cleombrotus” adversary. KR Flacelitre in 
his edicion of this essay, p. 132, takes dvepcirrcov with. yeved, which gives an 
adequate sense but is grammatically impossible. No way of translating the text 
as it stands brings our what should be the point of the derivation of dviautós: 
that it is a complete cycle, just as the human yaved has just been shown to be, 
according to Heraclitus” definition; and as such the two might be regurded us 
interchangeable. 
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the whole phrase rrávrow dy pépovow Spas yA 3e quer as a reference 
10 something said by Heraclitus, but the last three words (though, 
in spite of their abandonment of dactylic rhythm, they appear to 
belong to the quotation here) are not attested for Heraclitus in 
'Quaest, Plat. Apart from Plutarch there are two occurrences of the 
words pos and pépovor in Marcus Aurelius: 1x, 3 olov yáp dor tó 
weóoar «al ró ynpácor .. .xod orrélpor «al kuopopioar kal rroxuñoca 
ed a Ma TA pued bvepyfpora S0a al Toú ooÚ Piov poa 
q y, TO10ÚTO Kad cobró TO BroAubñ val. 1V, 23 TrÁv LOL OUVAPLÓZEL 
8001 eUópuooróv tom, d> kóope. oUBiv por Trpdcopov ouBi Syrpov TÓ 
ol Eúxompov. Tráv por kapmiós $ pépovow ai cal par, d pues. 
Reinhard: 229 takes these as references to the saying attributed to 
Heraclitus (the former was cited also by Bywater ad fr.) and finds 
significant that the por are in one case applied to the cycle of 
events-—birth, parenthood and death; but Í think this is 
a very bold presumption, on the basis of two common words. We 
“cannot be sure that they are intended as quotations by Marcus; 
*whar the seasons bring”, whether of human life or the cycle of 
nature, may well have been a common sort of expression in Greek as 
“itwas in English. Even if they are intended as quotations (which 
T think unlikely), they might not be from Heraclitus but from some 
—well-known poetical source which, as has been seen, Heraclitus also 
y have been using. Even if the quotations are from Heraclitus, 
“there is norhing to tell us thar their context in Marcus in any way 
“reproduces that of Heraclitus. Further, the form of fr. 1004s different 
from that of these two passages (and, indeed, from that of Plutarch 
de def. or. 4164): dpas al rrávra pépovo1 as opposed to do, oró, or 
rá dv, pépovow dar. Tam inclined to think that the unattri- 
buted Plutarch passage is intended as a reference to Heraclitus, 
se he has been referred to twice in what preceded, and we know 
5 Plutarch associated the phrase pas al trévra pépouo with 
- Meraclitus.! The passages from Marcus, on the other hand, are better 
left out of the discussion. 
fin de def. or. 4164 Plutarch was thinking of Heraclitus, thien it 
seems possible that Heraclitus asserted some connexion or parallelism 


1 A sentence in the fifih pseudo-Heraclitean letter, dai Bráw, Us nósuov 

guerplas bmavicol RM Emrérrov, reminds one strongly of the comrext of 

fr.1co. Both are somewhar Posidonian; cf. also the context of fr. 10 in de mundo, 
Tor the idea of divine order, 
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between the cycle of the year and the cycle of the human yeveá. That 
he may have originated or repeated the derivation of tviaurós from 
iv ¿outós is independently suggested by the following considera- 
tions: (i) this derivation is attributed by Stobaeus, Ll. 1, 8, 43 
(p. 108 Wachsm.), to Scythinus: Xpóvos ¿oriv Úotarov ad mpósrov 
mráwraw «od Exer dv touró mrávra «ad torrlv els dele «ad oux Eoriv Ó 
raperxóuevos Ex ToÚ Eóvros auTá tvavrinv ó5óv Frapeoviaróv]: To 
y dp aúpiov hi peo [sic] 7% Epyw x0ts toi, ro Sl xBis aúpiov. This 
has been restored to trochaics by Wilamowitz and is printed by 
Diels (DK 2203, 2) among imitations of Meraclitus; it is not quite 
certain that it came from Seythinus” version of Heraclitus, though it 
is said by Stobaeus to be from Scythinus Flepi púoscos. The last 
sentence, especially, resembles what passed for a Heraclitean style in 
the fourth century 1.c. (cf. de victu 1 passim). (ii) In a fragment of 
the old comedian Hermippus (fr. 4 Kock) this same derivation 
immediately precedes what Reinhardt takes to be a clear reference 
to Heraclitus fr. 103: 


bxeivés tor: orpoyyúlos Thv Sw, d rownpl, 

duros 5 Exow mpiípxeras rx TÁ mévr" dy aut, 

huás Sl wlvzer reeprrptgcov Thy yijv dorafémaca, 

dvonégetas 5” *Eviavrós, Ov El pIppis Tur 

cúBsploy 068 Spyijw Exe 1erd. 
The etymology is a common one in the fifeh and fourth century 
(cf. also Euripides fr. 862 Nauck*; Plato Crat. 410D); but these 
indirect associations with Heraclitus cannot be disregarded. At any 
rate it was a commonplace that the year was a cycle, the stages of 
which were the seasons. That Heraclitus commented also on a cycle 
in human life, not from birth to death but literally from generation 
to generation, and that the length of this cycle was thirty years, we 
learn not only from Plutarch but also from Philo and Censorinus 
(after Varro) [cf. DK 119]: these passages are set ont opposite, 

It will be seen that Philo gives a totally different explanation of 
Heraclitus' thirty-year generation from the other two: H, Frinkel, 
AJP 59 (1938) 89f., has shown clearly that it represents an easy 
perversion of Heraclitus' real reason, reproduced by Plutarch and 
Censorinus. Thirty years is the average length of time between 
a father's generation of a son, and that son's generation in his turn 
of another son: this is a cycle of life, more truly so than the interval 
between life and death, and it is indeed what we mean today by 
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Philo Qu. in Gen. 3) 5 
jucher 

unde pon gratis ac frustra | saeculu est spatium vitac 

Heraclitus generacionem id | humanas — fongisimum 

vocavit, quum diceret: parta et morte definimam. 

| [fr. Harris (Camb. 1896), | quare qui sanos triginta 

p- 20] socculura putarunt multa 

8% chivo “hlivraw dv | Euvarrós dy pora tra | Videntur errasse. hoc enim 

yudoncens Fer apio wra | róv dvOpasmrov =rámre ye | tempus  genean vocari 

Mete: Tv vives 108 | plo» ABOY lv >mpl rw | Meraclirus auctor est, quía 

"Hpirxarereo, dv <p xpówe | eoceceoacnderno handaw, | Orbis actatis ineo sit spatios 

yomáwra wapéxe 1óv dE | dv 5 orredps, 1O Bl orrapév qee autem. a metari 

GbroD yeyevendvos 6 yevvá- | dvrds iviauTod yevóuvow | dum ratura ab sementi [| 
vas. » md mererabedro Em | humana ad sementim re- 

16 poro Lauri yendo vertitur, 


lora 1, 415% 

















generation”. Philo misinterpreted a rather confusing statement of 
“this fact, like Plutarch's, and assumed that Heraclitus held a genera- 
“tion 10 be thirty years because this was the least age at which one 
could become a grandfadierl—for, theoretically, a boy becomes 
potentially procreative at the age of fourteen. This would he an 
“absurd criterion and there can be no question at all that Philo was 
«mistaken.* But Philo's mistake may be parly due to a statement 
_evidently ascribed to Heraclitus in a Stoic account: Aétius v, 23 
(DK 22418) 'Hpóxderros ai ol Eroxikol dpxeodoa Tos dvbpaxmous 
«fis reheiórnTOS Trspi iv Seurépaw EpSopóda, trepi Av $ orrepuerixos 
kivetron Óppós. xal yáp rá Slvbpa dpxeros Tóre TeArórmyroS, Ora 
SpxnTa1L yevváw rá omipperra, This coincides in part with Aristorle, 
HAH 1, 581ax2ff., who also puts the age of puberty around the 
“fourteenth year. The question is whether «his artribution to Hera- 

itus was due to some Stoic who made the same mistake as Philo, 
or whether Heraclitus did in fact say that humans reached a kind of 
pleteness around the fourteenth year: Reinhardt, op. cit. 232f., 
links that the later is the case, and that the comparison with trees 
vows that Heraclitus drew, here too, a parallel between human 
les and cycles in the world of nature. This is possible but incapable 
of proof. Yet if (as is certain) lie referred to “the seasons which 





Y har the srarement of Heraclitus' view of a generation available to later 
“antiguiey was obscure is perliaps suggested by the still grosser error perpetrated 
Mes Lydus, de mens. 111, 14 “Hpáxderos yevedw zóv uva: xodel-—unless 
Heraclitus really thought that any true natural cycle could be called yeved, as 
"Cleombrotus did in Plutarch; or perhaps John Lydus was simply developing 
¡Cleombrotus' theory, and wrongly associated it with Heraclitus. 
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produce all things”, and if (as is probable) he associated this idea 
with the year-cycle, and the year-cycle with the human yeveá, and 
if (as is certain) he declared this yeveá to be a cycle of thirty years 
from generation to generation, then it is a reasonable assumption 
that he compared the lengths of the cycles of human life with the 
lengths of the cycles of events in nature, 

Now there is evidence that Heraclitus spoke of a much larger 
natural cycle than that of the year: Censorinus de die nat. XVI, 11 
(after a discussion of the Egyptian Sothis-period) “est praeterea 
annus quem Aristoteles [fr. 25: probably from the Protrepticus 
according to Reinhardt, Parmenides 183m. 2] maximum potius 
quam magnum appellat, quem solis et lunae vagarumque quinque 
stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum ad idem signum ubi quondam simul 
fuerunt una referuntur; cuius anni hiemps summa est cataclysmos, 
quam nostri diluyionem vocant, «estas autem ecpyrosis, quod est 
mundi incendium, nam his alternis temporibus mundus tum 
ignescere tum exaquescere videtur. hunc Aristarchus putavit esse 
annorum vertentium lMccccixxxnrr, Aretes Dyrrachinus VDLu, 
Heraclitus et Linus Xpecc, Dion Xpecerxxxim, Orpheus CXX, 
Cassandrus tricies sexies centum milium: alii vero infinitum esse 
nec umquam in se reverti existimarunt.” Compare Aétius 11, 32, 3 
“Hpóxderros Ex puplcov órroxioxIAloy ¿viauriv fax [sc. Tóv 
utyav ivioutóv elvoa]. Diels has emended here to ókraxocicov 
(DK 22413) to bring this passage into line with Censorinus; the 
corruption would be an easy one. 18,000 years is, it is true (as 
Schuster 375 f., Burnet 157 pointed out), hal£ of 36,000 years, which 
is a possible cycle (used, for example, by the Babylonians): but 
whatever the eycle intended in Heraclitus, half of it is of no use 
whatever, nor can “the way up and down” be introduced to help it. 
On the other hand 10,800 years is very plausible, as shown below. 
The Censorinus passage, as Reinhardt, Parmenides 183, pointed out, 
is a complete muddle; it is obviously based upon a Stoic source, and 
records year-cycles established for entirely different motives as 
though they were all Stoic termúpoxms-periods—astronomical cycles 
of planetary conjunctions, Babylonian astrological cycles, and lengthhs 
of legendary generations (Orpheus). Aétius and Censorinus are 
probably using the same source, which Reinhardt, Parmenides 189, 
declared to be Diogenes of Babylon on the strength of Aétius 11, 32, 
4, Aroytwns $ Etwixos Ex rrévre kal ¿Efkovra Kad Tprawoo cow Eviauráv 
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occur ócos y ó ka 0” “Hpdxderrov éviaurós. This seems probable: 
Diogenes was a Stoic who presumably had an astrological back- 
ground (Plutarch too, in the de def. or. passage, had used, though 
critically, a Stoic source). There is little reason, in any event, to 
doubt the information that Heraclitus postulated some kind of cycle 
of 10,800 years: but what kind of eycle can this have been? Can it 
have been an Exmúpcoorw-cycle (i.c. the lapse of time from one 
conflagration to the next), as the later Stoics claimed? This depends 
on one's view of whether or not Heraclitus believed in an éxtrúpcoors. 
1 believe very strongly that he did not; all the evidence of the 
fragments, and most of the non-Stoic doxographical evidence, is 
absolutely against the hypothesis; cf. pp. 3351. This explanation, 
then, is of no avail. Lassalle, 11, 191, suggested that the period is 
that which elapses, in the cycle of changes of matter, before any 
particular piece of matter regains its former state of fire: Burnet 
157f. adopted a similar explanation and atrempted to reinforce it by 
á curious and to me unintelligible argument based on Aristotle 
de caelo A 10, 279b14-280215. However, he did make a correct 
«connexion with the idea of the human generation, This interpretation 
has much in its favour—see now Vlastos, 4JP 76 (1955) 311f. 


-Itis handicapped, first, by the inherent improbability of Heraclitus 


having established a definite time for the cycle of matter; secondly, 
by the fact that this cycle was spasmodic and not necessarily 
“continuous, so that no finite length could be predicted in any 
particular case; and lastly (as Burnet 158 apprehended), by the 
difficulty of supposing that any one piece of matter preserved enough 
individuality throughout its changes to *have' a cycle: in fact, the 
whole idea of every piece of matter undergoing equal changes goes 
beyond what is implied by the uérpa of fr. 30, which apply only 
'to totals, Actually, as will be seen, the probable form of the pro- 
portion demands that the interval of 10,800 years is connected not 
with a general physical, but with an exclusively anthropological 
change. 
How was the figure of 10,800 years most probably reached? The 
“Answer to this question may reasonably he expected to provide an 
explanation of the cycle. lt has long been seen that 10,800 is a 
¡product of 360 (a commonly accepted number of days in the year) 
and 30 (the number of days in the month, or the number of years in 
ysved). Since Heraclitus certainly specified 30 years as the length 
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of a yeveá itis perhaps more probable that the hypothetical 3o-factor 
refers to this. Thus there are three known cycles involved: (i) the 
human cycle of the generation, 30 years; (ii) the shortest obvious 
natural cycle, namely, the day; (iii) the largest obvious natural cycle, 
namely, the year of 360 days. From a ratio of these cycles a fourth 
cycle is deduced, that of the so-called “great year”, which is called x: 
in the proportional summary 1:360::30:x (-.x= 10,800). Plus ac is 
related, not to a natural cycle, but to a human eycle: 10,800 years is 
the longesr human cycle just as 30 years is the shortest human 
eycle (from generation to generation), and bears thesame relationship 
10 it as the longest natural cycle (the year) bears to the shortest one 
(the day). This conclusion is indeed speculative, but itis an attractive 
one, especially in view of Heraclitus* fondness for the proportional 
statement: cf. fer. 79, 82-3, 9 etc.; Fránkel AJP 59 (1938) 30911. 
What then does this 10,800-year human cycle represent? IL is 
obviously nothing to do with the living human being, and must be 
concerned with the soul. Other such eyeles are known in connexion 
with Orphic beliefs of a kúxAos ToÚ Plou: see Herodotus 11, 1235 
Empedocles fr. 1155 Plato Phaedr. 2480—10,000 years being the 
total cycle for the soul, from first incarnation to escape from the 
wheel of birth into diviniry, for Empedocles and Plato, and 3000 for 
Herodotus' Egyprians. Now Heraclitus certainly was not himself an 
*Orphic”, but he equally certainly believed that in some cases men, 
after death, could become Saluoves : see frr. 62, 633 24, 25, 27, 136D, 
and my article “Heraclitus and Death in Battle”, 47P 70 (1949) 
3841. Further, the whole context in Plutarch de def. or. is concerned 
with the periods which must elapse before a human soul can become 
heroic, daimonic, or even fully divine—the xpóvos dv Y jeroMérte 
Baluovos wuxh kad fjowos (tóv) Piov (416c): and it has been seen that 
Plutarch, at any rate during parts of this discussion, had Heraclitus 
in mind. This again is very speculative, and, in default of more 
certain evidence, must remain so. What is significant here is that 
fr. 100 has led, by a series of unconfirmable but not implausible 
inferences, to a connexion between the periods in the cosmos and 
the periods in the anthropological sphere: these inferences have 
been grounded upon the doxographical evidence about the yeveá 
and the “great year”: and they show at least, what is obvious from 
other fragments, that for Heraclitus there was no rigid division 
between one field of speculation and another, but that all reality 
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gs to a single connected system which is based upon the Logos. 
In so doing they show incidentally thar it is legitimare to extend the 
“concept of utrpow, which has been found in some fragments of this 
group to apply in the astronomical sphere, to other branches of 
-physics and indeed to existence in general. 


Tt js relevant to consider here what Diels classed as a dubious or 
false fragment, fr. 137 (633): Aétius 1, 27, 1 (= Stob. Eel. 1, 5, 15) 
Hpdaderros trávTa xo" cipapuévro, Thv 5' adri Úrrápxemw duboyxnv" 
oy pápa yoUv: tom yóp eluopuéva [F: eluaputvn C] máwrcoS». +» The 
text in Stobaeus apparently breaks of here: the next paragraph 
(missing, like ypágel yoUv onwards, in pseudo-Plutarch) reports an 
opinion of Chrysippus. 'Theodoretus, vi, 13, gave a slightly fuller 
wersion of the part common to Stobaeus and pseudo-Plurarch: kad 
d 'Hpéxderzos Se mávra «ad elpoputvny elpnke ylyveoton, ávéryenu 
Bl wripy elpoputvry xa oúros dvónace. Thus we are entirely dependent 
on a disputed and faulty text of Srobaeus alone for this so-called 
 fragment. Diels held it 10 be an addition by Stobaeus derived from 
Chrysippus (evidently treated next in Aétius). In Merakleitos*, 51, 
he had further remarked thatiávrcos belonged to the missing sequel; 
his is obviowsly wrong, since it can perfectly well qualify sluapuiva. 
But it is nor even certain thar this is the right reading: if eluaputvn 
is correct then the “fragment' is undeniably of Stoic origin, since 
elyaputvn as a noun is not found before Plato and is, of course, 
a common Stoic term. Diels (quoted, evidently with approval, by 
“Kranz) called eluopuéva, too, a Stoic term, This again is quite 
'misleading, since the participle appears at Theognis 1033 (%Gv 3 
elpopuiva Spa) and Aeschylus Ag. 913 (+ . «ou beols eluaputva, 
a difficult expression: the text may be corrupt), as well as Sophocles 
Trach. 169 and other places. There are a number of doxographical 
passages in which the concept if not the word elvapuéva is attributed 
to Heraclirus. Diog. L. 1x, 7, 1X, 8 and Aétius 1, 7, 22 may depend 
primarily on Theophrastus Duo, 56€. fr. 1, tronsl BE kad TáE1 TivA 
Kal xpóvov dprouivoy TÁs oÚ kóo ou peropoMñs korrá mva eluaprévny 
éváyxmy. Aírius 1, 27, 1, however (the context of the doubrful 
fragment), and 1, 28, 1 are derived from a Stoic source (cf. Diels 
Doxographi 178), which might nevertheless have repeated an actual 
quotation correctly. Diels" argument that direct quotations of 
Heraclitus do not occur in Aétius is absurd: fr. 3 is probably such 
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a quotation. Note that Theophrastus did not attribute eipaputvn to 
Heraclitus, but tiva eluapuévnv dvdykny : it is possible thar Heraclitus 
used the words dvéyxn and (participially or adjectivally) eipapuéva 
(env etc.). Aétius 1, 27, 1, morcover, could intend to suggest that 
Heraclitus used the word áváy«n for what the Sroics more commonly 
called eluapuévn —though Zeno probably used both words (SYE 1, 
160) and Chrysippus sometimes equated them (SME 11, 997 and 
1076, the last being Philodemus de per. c. 11 [Xpúctrerros] xo... .10w 
óv[ouágeo]901 róv Mía xal Thy xomwkhv trávrcow púerv xod elpapufé Juno 
xa dvá[ y Jknw). Theophrastus might naturally have used eluaputvn» 
adjectivally on his own account, to expand a Heraclitean concept of 
dudo. On the other hand, we have no other evidence that 
Heraclitus talked of a cosmic áváy«n, and indeed Theophrastus may 
be basing these words, as he certainly is those that precede them, on 
nothing more than the drrrópevov pérpa kal drrooBewvúpevov pérpa: 
of fr. 30. But Heraclitus did perhaps say that all things happened 
Kerr xpedov, cf. fr. 80. 

Tis clear that no study of the doxographical material is going to 
show whether this alleged quotation from Heraclitus is genuine. 
Certainly the Stoics were keen to attribute sipapuivn to him, and the 
quotation, if it is not displaced in Stobacus, may be due to this wish: 
this is almost certainly the case if eipapuivr and not elpapuéva is the 
correct reading. But the former is more likely to be a (Stoic) 
corruption than the latter; and elpapuiva távros at any rate has 
a dactylic rhythm, like frr. 3 and 100. This suggests that it may not 
belong to Heraclitus himself but to a hexameter version—though 
here again a Stoic version cannot be ruled out. The first extant uses 
ofTrávtes in a positive sense meaning “in all ways* are Parmenides, 
ft. 4, 3; Aesch. Pers. 689. In Herodotus ir is used often with Sel, 
which is close to ¡ts use with elpapuiva: c.g.vI1, tosl 5 Sel ye rrávTOS. 
I: is perfectly possible for Heraclitus to have said “all things are 
absolutely (or inevitably) apportioned', meaning nothing more than 
that there were pérpa of all natural events, which could not be 
transgressed;" it is possible, moreover, that the dactylic rhythm of 
elpaputva tráwros is accidental; also the presence of tori yáp in the 
quotation cannot be totally ignored—the yáp cannot hera be (as it 

* rrávros might also mean “in the end”, “sooner or larer”, as ar Solon fr. 1, 8 
Diehi, srávrcos Gorepow RA0e Blxn. Cf. ibid, 31. At 55 srávtes surely qualiñes 
what follows. 
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often is) due to the external context. Thus the possibility cannot be 
ruled out that the fragment as quoted is by Heraclitus after all: 
Zeller (ZN 839n. 1), Lortzing (Berl. Phil. Woch. (1903) 36), 
H. Gomperz (Hermes 58 (1923) 511E.), and Gigon (73 and 81) have 
been inclined to accept it, though only the last inspires confidence 
by his treatment of the evidence. lt is obvious that no definite 
decisión can be made either way: the supposed fragment could be 
«genuine, and as such would give a possible sense, though not one 
which adds to our knowledge of Heraclitus; it could also be a Stoic 
summary perhaps mistakenly quoted under its present heading by 
Stobaeus. At all events Heraclitus” idea of apportionment was very 
different from the Stoic concept of siyapuévn, and belongs rather to 
his theory of the pérpa underlying all natural change. 




















GROUP 10 


Frr. 30, 31, 36 [+76D], 90, 64, 65 [+ 66D], 16 


The fragments of this group deal with the characteristics 

of cosmic fire. The world-order itself (i.e. the perceptible 
cosmos and its inherent arrangemeno) is an “ever-living' 
fire of which measures are constantly going out and corre- 

sponding measures constantly being kindled (fr. 30); it 

thus behaves /ike A fire, which turns to smoke and con- 

sumes fuel in equal proportions. But fire is more than a 
symbol, itis the actual basic substance of the world. Fr. 31 

describes the changes undergone by fire in the constant 
natural process: first into sea, then into earth, and then 

the reverse. The quantities of each remain unchanged 
because of the preservation of the measures. Thus fire, 
sea and earth are the three main world-masses, of which 
fire (presumably that composing the sky and the heavenly 

bodies) is the originative one. In fr. 36 the metaphor of 
*dearh' is used partly of these cosmological alterations. 

In fr. go the equality of the exchanges is again empha- 
sized, together with the primary importance of fire, of 
which sea and earth are only variants. Fire *steers” all 

things—that is, it is responsible for the preservation of 
the constant exchanges upon which the maintenance of 
a more or less stable world depends (fr. 64). Frr. 65 and 
16 are of uncertain meaning, but they may well re-empha- 
size in metaphorical terms the regularity and directive 
capacity of fire. 
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Clement Stromateis v, 104, 1 (11, 396 Stihlin) oaptorara (5) 'Hpá- 
Kderros 6 'Epioios raurms ¿ori fis BóEns [sc. dos tooptvns rott eis 
"hy TOÚ Trupós oUciav peraBoMñs], róv pév TIVA kóopow diBiov elvca 
Boxidoos róv 5 tiva pdeipópevov, Tóv xarrá Thy Broxdounorw elbdos 
oUx Erepov Óvra Exelvou 1roos Exovtos* SAM” Óti pév dlbiow Tóv t 
-deráoms fs oUolas iblcos! roióv kSouov RSet, pavepóv rotel Alycov 
-oÚTos" xócpov (róvbc)? Tóv cúmóy dmávrov3 oUre tig dem 
odre dv0pórwv emolnocv, AA” hy del xal tor xal dorar 
TÚp ácllwov, árróp.evov pérpa nal droofevvópevov pérpa. Ór 
SE kai yevijrów koi p0apróv adróv elvea ¿Soyudmizev unvúe Td 
Impspópeva: (seg. fr. 31). 

1 daslcos codd., em. Bernays. 2 róvSe Simplicius, Plutarchus, om. Clem. 
3 c1óv aUróy dendsyrcow Clem., om. Simpl,, Plut. 








Heraclitus the Ephesian is most clearly of this opinion |sc. that there 
will some time be a change into the essence of fire]; he considered 
that the world in one sense is erernal, but in another sense is in the course 
destruction, knowing tha: the world of this world-order is none other 
than a modificationof the exernal world. But that he knew that the world 
lusively as such, composed of all reality, is eternal, he makes clear 
these words: This (world-) order (rhe same of all) did none of 
or men make, but it always was and is and shall be: an ever- 
e fire, Kindling in measures and going out in measures. 4nd 
at he pronounced the opinion that it is both created and destructible, 
e following words sell us: (fr. 31 follows). 








Cc lement is discussing áváAny:s, resurrection, a prediction of which 
e sees in various theories of things turning into fire. Heraclitus, he 
, isa good example of this. Here he is following the interpre- 
of Meraclirus initiated by Theophrastus or Aristode and 
darized by the Stoics, that the world is periodically consumed 
an termúposors: Clement is almost certainty dependent here on a 
le source —see the context of fr. 31 (which follows in Clemeno), 
eol Moymbraro tv Ercndóv are said to have held opinions 
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very similar to those attributed to Heraclitus. The immediate 
problem for the Stoic source was the reconciliation of this statement 
of Heraclitus, that the kócuos was uncreated and will last for ever, 
with the Stoic assignment to him of a periodic world-conflagration. 
The reconciliation was carried out simply, in precise Stoic phraseo- 
logy (cf. Arius ap. Euseb. P.£. xv, 15 [Doxograpái 464), by the 
assertion thatxóouos here means not the particular world we see and 
live in, which is subject to conflagration, but the all-embracing world, 
or pattern of existence, within which phases of Bixóounow and 
terrúpoo:s take place. That this distinction of two senses of kóouos 
was not made by Heraclitus himself needs no elaboration; we must 
simply be grateful that the need for making it ensured the preserva- 
tion of one of Heraclitus” most important, if most difficult, 
sayings. 

First the correct text and punctuation must be established. Most 
editors have accepted the words tóv autóv érrávrow as belonging to 
Heraclitus: Reinhardi, however (Parmenides 170 n. 13 Hermes 77 
(1942) 12ff.), has maintained—I believe rightly—that they are an 
interpolation by Clement. We have two other testimonies for this 
part of the fragment: 

(1) Plutarch de an. procr. 5, 10144 kóopov tóv5e, pnolv “Hpé- 
Kherros, ote Tis dev oUT” dvEpdrraw rrolnoe», Homep poBnbeis ym 
Decú drroyvóvres Gvbporróv iva yeyovévos 10U «óopou 5nuoupyóv 
úrrovonjccopev. This is merely a passing reference. 

(2) Simplicius de caelo, p. 294 Heiberg (1he whole relevant context 
is quoted, and will be discussed below) kal “Hpóxaerros Se mori iv 
bxrrupolcton Aye "róv kóoov rroré 52 Ex TO Trupos ouviorracdar 
Tródw arrow korrá rivas xpóvev repiódous, dv ol prnol “pérpa drrró- 
pevos Kal perpa ofevvúnevos”. [pérpra...pérpia a, Galen de 
tremore VI, 617 Kihn.] taurns Sé Tis S0Ens Úortrepov ¿yévovro Kal ol 
Eroxkoi...xal “Hpóxderros SE 51 alvryudv Thv toutoú vopla» ixpipcow 
od obra dep Boxel rols roAAois omuaíver: ó yoUv éxelva ebro rrepi 
yevtoews ds Boxsi TOU xóopou kai Táde yéypame: xócuov "róvBe obre 
15 Bedów oUTE dwSpamrow Errolnozv, AN Ay dei» Anv óti ó "AMEawSpos, 
Poulópevos Tóv 'Hpéxderrov yevntov kod pOapróv Atyerw TÓv xóouov, 
Ss Gáxover TOU «Oo ou viv. oU yap axóueva, prol, Ayer ds dv "ra 
SóEau* kóopov yáp, pnolv, uraida oú Tide Aya Thv Bicuóopnorv, 
SM kodóou Tá Évra ai Th ToUTOV Biáraót, k00” Av sis Exórrepov 
dv pépe Í perapoldh ToÚ Travréós, Troté piy els rÚp Troté Sl els tóv 
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olóvSs kóopov: h yáp Towúrm ToUTwv fu pipel peragoAh xad ó 
=ro1obros xóopos ox ApEoró trote, 4AMN Rv el. From this passage it 
is clear that Simplicius is dependent party upon a Stoic source, but 
paruly (as often) upon Alexander's commentary; neither in Plutarch 
nor in Simplicius does the phrase tóv avrov émávrcw occur, We 
cannot be certain that Alexander had the whole fragment in front of 
him; but his version, in any case, cannor have contained the phrase 
=óv auróv dráyrcow, which he would certainly have quoted in 
substantiation of the distinction he was trying to make, one which 
he summarized in the words ka8ólou Tú óvta kal Th» Toúrcov 
BiórraEw. Moreover, Simplicius, who did know the Heraclitus 
saying, would hardiy have suppressed a phrase which so strongly 
supported the Aristorle-Alexander argument, The phrase might 
have occurred in the Stoic source used by Clement, but it is perhaps 
more probable that Clement supplied it himself; an examination of 
the quotations by Clement from Heraclitus shows that he was given 
to interpolating short glosses of this sort: so in fr. 14 (robos 
drmreidei xrA.), fr. 20 (uti ov SE dvorraveodar), and fr. 26 (Srrobawcov); 
cf. the added connexion xal pévro: kal in fr. 28. The same is true of 
Clement's quotations from all authors. His motive for adding this 
explanatory phrase is equally plain: he wished to show clearly to 
awwhat the phrase téóv ¿E drráoms fs oolas iblcos roiów kóopov 
referred; tóv auróv drréwrcov is an over-condensed but unmistakable 
summary of the longer Stoic interpretation. Zeller, ZN 812 n,, 
objected that in this case érrdvrcoy must stand for drrávrcw (rá 
xóoycov), and the sense must be “the same order for all the worlds”— 
a double use of kéoyos which would, he thought, be extremely 
improbable. But the distinction between two kinds of «ouos is 
precisely what Clement himself has just carried out—=why then 
should he not himself use this distinction for exegetic purposes? 1£ 
the three words really were by Heraclims (as is accepted recently 
by Kranz, Philologus 93 (1939) 4415 Deichgráber, Rh.M. 89 (1940) 
48 n. 4), other difficulties would occur. Gigon 55 supposes that 
they forma suitable addition (érrávrov meaning “all existing things”) 
if (asis probably the case) «ócuov róvis means, not “this world”, but 
“this order”: but T do not see the point ofTdw avróv in this case, even 
granting thar it is possible Greek for “this order which embraces all 
existing things”; cf. Euvó Trávtow in fr. 114. Rather Tów curóv 
suggests that there is a xóopos which is somehow nor the same for, 
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or does not include, all things; this points clearly again to the Stoic 
distinction adopted by Clement. 

The second question is that of punetuation. Only H. Gomperz 
(Hermes 58 (1923) 49), Reinhardt (Parmenides 1718t.; Hermes 77 
(1942) 10.) and Snell (Herakiis: Fragmente, Tuskulum-Búcher, 
and ed. (1940) 15) have printed a stop after foten: again it was 
Reinhardt who initíated this change (of which Kranz in DK remarked 
merely thar it “scheint unmóglich?), for which the chief reason is that 
Ty xad dolv koi ¿orar and its yariants are a formula often used from 
Homer onwards, but never copularively. Tt would be surprising if 
Heraclitus altered the application of such a solemn, almost hieratic 
phrase by abandoning its existential sense, true though it is that 
distinctions berween different usages of “to be? were not yet properly 
recognized. Instances of the formula are: Zí. 1, 70 85 ón rá — 
éóvra tá Y” tocópeva mpó T* tóvra; Hesiod Theog. 38; fr. 96, 75 
« « «Jori xad Órrrróca pilas toro; Empedocles fr. 21, 9 ó0a 1 Fu 
oa Y tom ad toros; Melissus fr. 2 óte rolvuv oúx ¿yévero, Éorr re 
Kad del íjv kal del Eoror Anaxagoras fr. 12 Kal órrota EuelAey toso8ca 
Koi órrola fiv, Goca vÚv jó ¿om, kal Son vúv tori xod ómota toas 
Trávra Buxóounor voUs. Cf. Plato Parm. 1550 Tv Spa Tó dv al tor 
kai orar; Tim. 37E Myopev yáp Sh dos Av Eorrw re kad torrca, Ti Se 
[sc. albig ooig] 15 torw póvov kará rév ¿An Abyov TIPO0TKEl, 
where Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 11, appropriately comments: 
“Platonische Polemik gegen die vorsokratische Ewigkeitsformel.' 
The one example cited by Reinhardt ofa copularive use, Anaxagoras 
ft. 12 fín., is not strictly comparable, for there is intentional stress on 
both the imperfect and the present tense: Errpov 5” oustv tom 
Solo oUSevi, ¿AM* Ercov TAciora Ev, roUra ¿vóndórtora Ev Exaoróv 
tom kod Tv. A further reason against the conventional punctuation, 
though by no means a compelling one, is that del ad dor kod 
foros Up delzcow involves an unnecessarily clumsy repetition of 
Gel ; and another, much stronger one, that Simplicius in the passage 
quoted above ends his quotation from Heraclitus at Tv del. We know 
from other fragments that Heraclitus tended to avoid the copulative 
elvar in abstract statements and that he preferred connexion by 
apposition (perhaps because this allowed the nature of the relation- 
ship to remain somewhat vague); the most notable parallel is fr. 51, 
oU Euviñicw Sos Brapepónevor tourá Evupéperar:Traiivrovos dpuovín 
óxcoorrep TóÉou xad Aúpns. Ia frr. 31 and 67 the predicate (or subject) 
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ls putas a kind of heading, with no copula, and is followed by a list 
of subjects (or predicates). In fr. 51 it is probable that no absolute 
equivalence between (15) Siapepónevov (or Srapepónevóv (11)) and 
ápuovin is intended, but rather a looser relationship, “there is a 
connexion. . .”. So too in this fragment there is formally no strict 
assertion that this xóopos is a fire; we could understand, if we wished 
and if it seemed more appropriate, “there is a fire”, or even “it 
resembles a fire”: more of this below. Gigon 52 tried to have the 
best of both worlds by suggesting that fv, etc., are borh copulative 
and existential, there is in fact “einer Art Doppelbezogenheit'! This 
was tighily rejected by Reinhardt. 

Lt need hardly be said that oUre Tis Gcéóv oUre ávbpcorrcov is a polar 
expression with an all-inclusive sense; its components are not to be 
taken separately and literally, for no one had seriously supposed thar 
any man, at least, had made this kóouos. “No god or man” means 
“absolutely no one at all”, as at Z/. vin, 273Xx1v, 342; and Xenophanes 
fi. 23,015 Ocds Ev re OcoTor kad dvdpdrrora1 péyroros. 11 is probable that 
this emphatic mode of expression is intended to convey criticism of 
traditional accounts of world-birtl and world-arrangement (e.g. the 
Theogony) carried out by deities, and possibly of philosophical 
cosmogonies of the Milesian type; what Heraclitus primarily wanted 
to say was that this kócuos is uncreated and eternal. This polar 
expression, like the hieratic formula %v áel kal tom kod forox, the 
epithet ásízosov, and the repeated pérpo, are the most striking elements 
Of a pronouncement which is solema, elaborate and portentous, 
which reveals its origins in heroic verse, and which in its complexity 
and discursiveness is most similar, among the fragments of Hera- 
clitus, to fr. 1—though this in itself should nor persuade one to 
accept Gigon's suggestion (p. 51) that it may have opened the 
cosmological part of Heraclitus' work. However, the monumental 
style probably indicates that this pronouncement was considered by 
Heraclitus as an especially important one. 

The next problem to be faced is that of the meaning of xóouos in 
this fragment. The one which at once springs to mind is “world”; 
but it is at last beginning to be accepted that this is a Jater philoso- 
phical-scientific development which cannot be assumed as normal 
before the fourth century (for which see Cornford, CO 28 (1934) 1£). 
Examinations of early uses have been carried out by Reinhard: 
(Parmenides 1748), Gigon (5211.) and Kranz (Philofogus 93 (19389) 
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43o1f.)—the last being somewhat undiscriminating in his acceptance 
of evidence on the Presocratics. The basic meaning of xóoos 
(ykeS-) is “order” (i.e. some kind of arrangement as opposed to 
none): thus e, o xará xócuov at Í. X, 472; 11, 2145 Od. VIT, 179, 
etc.; frequently in the dative, oúSevi xócuc ar Hdt. 111, 133 vn, 60 
etc., Thuc. 111, 108 etc. Very often such references are to physical 
arrangement (—Té£1s), of an army or ship's crew, etc., as at Z/ x, 
4723 Od. xu1, 773 Hdt. vin, 67. Of political arrangement xóouos is 
found at, for example, Hdt. 1, 65; 1, 993 Democritus frr. 258, 259: 
cf. the Cretan magistrates known asxóchor. Analogous to this sense 
is that of “good behaviour”, as in the adjective kóowos. The word 
can also mean “ornament” or *decoration” (cÉ. especially the 
geometric style), of which the earliest instances are the Homeric 
ones, //. 1v, 145; XIV, 187. Aeschylus Ag. 355f. (NUE... .peyóAcov 
kóoucow kteóreipa) is an example of this meaning. Finally, there is 
a semi-logical sense of kóoos applied especially to songs or recita- 
tions: so in the Orphic fragment ap. Plato Páileb. 66c (DK 110), 
kerramadoare kóoov do5ñs; Solon fr. 2, 2 Diehl; Parmenides 
fr. 8, 52 kóopov éudóv bmicov drrorrmAów; Democritus fr. 21; and 
possibly Od. vin, 492, where trirou kócuov éterov Soupartoy may 
refer more to the “order” of the well-known song than to the 
“structure” of the actual horse. 

On supposed Presocratic uses the following observations may be 
made: (i) I cannot agree with Reinhardt, Kranz, and Gigon 
(who wrongly refers, p. 53, to H. Friinkel), that Theophrastus' tous 
oUpavods kal Tous dv avrois kócuous ap. Simpl. in Phys. 24, cf. 
Hippolytus Ref. 1, 6, 1, represents the actual words of Anaximander; 
the distinction of the two terms here depends upon Aristotle's 
definition at de caelo A 9, 278b11. There is no suggestion that 
Theophrastus is quoting Ánaximander. (ii) 1 side with Reinhardt 
(Kosmos u. Sympathie 209T.), Wilamowitz (Glaube der Hellenen 1, 
374 2. 3) and Gigon 54 against the conventional view (cf. e.g. 
Kranz doc. cit.), in thinking that Anaximenes fr. 2 is distorted by 
re-wordinz. (The parallel between man and cosmos is first epolicialy 
drawn by medical speculationin the ffth century.) Tall the fragment 
were genuine, xóopos would have to mean “world” (here alone) by 
the time of Anaximenes. Similarly, 1 cannot accept Kranz” extreme 
view that chapters 1-11 of 1r. ¿P5opó5wv, in which xóopos means 
“world”, date from as early as c. 500 2.c. (ii) Nowhere else in the 
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genuine sayings of Heraclitus does kóoyos occur: for ia fr. 75 TOv ¿v 
má kócu yivontvow is added by Marcus; the first part of fr. 89 is 
a paraphrase by Plutarch; and in fr. 124 McDiarmid, 4/P 62 (1941) 
4928, and Friedliinder, 4/P 63 (1942) 336, have adequately shown 
tliar xóopos belongs to Theophrastus. (iv) Melissus fr. 7 may be the 
first occurrence, apart from Heraclitus fr. 30, of xóouos in a philoso- 
phical context: 92M” ouSi peraxooungñven dwuctóv [sc. 1ó tóv)]: $ yáp 
xóopos ó Trpóobev Edy oux ámóM ura! obre Ó uh Edo ylveros. Here 
xkóopos clearly means *arrangement of things". (In Parmenides fr. 4 
korrá «óouov exemplifies the common use, “in order”.) (v) Empe- 
docles fr. 26, 5 ¿Añote piv Hihórnmi ouvepxónev” els Eva «cow. 
xóouov here means “group”, or “arrangement, organism”; but in 
tr. 134, 4, ppovtio1 kóouov drravra korralogouoa, the sense “world- 
order? or “world” is clear. (vi) Anaxagoras fr. 8 oÚ kexópiotar 
¿NA TÁ tv TG ¿vi xóo ua oúDE derroxéxorrror TreMéxe1 oÚTE TO Depuov 
árro TOÚ uxpo ore TÓ wuxpóv dro oÚ depuoi. Here again the els 
xóowos is the one group or category—in this case, probably, the 
continuum formed by each pair of opposites. (vii) Diogenes fr. 2.1 
yop Tú dv Túe TÓ kóouo tóvra viv, y% kai Úbuwo kai ánp rai mp ai 
a Sado palverar ivróBETó «doy tóvea, . . .. The meaning here 
is harder to isolate, but again kóouos may contain, strongly emphas- 
ised, the sense of “arrangement': “in this arrangement” and not 
simply “in this world"; cf. (iv) above. 

Thus in most pre-fourth-century philosophical occurrences of 
Kóouos ¿ts sense is “order”, *arrangement” or *group'—in Diogenes 
perhaps “world-order*, but only thereand in Empedocles, and thennot 
certaín)y, can it be translated simply “world”, i.e. the sum of natural 
things with no reference to their arrangement. There is, however, 
a well-known doxographical statement that Pythagoras first used 
Kóopos to mean “world”: Aérius 11, 1, 1 Mudayópas pros vónaoe 
hy Tów Saco treproxh» kóopov Ex TRS tv ouTú rófeos.!* Here the 
idea of “order” is suggested; even so the ascription to Pythagoras is 





* Compare Diog. L. viu, 48 [Pythagoras] ¿Mx phv kal tóv oÚpavav 
Impisto» óvonéoor kóoyov Kal Thv yRw corpoyyúlny, ds Bl Geóppaortos 
Maprsvisny, ds 82 Zrwcov "Hoiosov. Et is clearly only with the second discovery, 
the roundness of the earth, that Parmenides and Hesiod were (wrongly) asso- 
ciated. Diogenes” informaron is simply an expanded version of the statement 
recorded in Áttius, whose source here was no doubt Heraclides Ponticus rather 
than Theophrastus. 
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surprising. The explanation may be that Heraclides (or conceivably 
some other investigator of Pythagoreanism) found in Philolaus 
instances of kó0uos where the word, if it did not simply mean 
“world”, was well on the way to doing so. Such at any rate is the 
case in frr. 1, 2, 6 of pseudo-Philolaus, which were probably 
written shortly after Aristotle and perhaps used known pronounce- 
ments of Philolaus as a model. In these fragments xóo4os is always 
closely associated with verbs like 4puóxOn, ouvapuóxbn, ouvtora, 
and the idea of order, as Kranz saw, is not absent. Tf this imitates an 
actual practice of Philolaus then Heraclides might well have been led 
to consider Philolaus as a pioneer in the use of the word; and, in 
keeping with the Pythagorean tradition of disguising all develop- 
ment in their ideas, he might consequently have artributed this 
significant innovation to Pythagoras himself. 

“Two fourth-century authorities suggest very strongly that kóoos = 
world is a comparatively new and technical usage: Xenophon Mem. 
1, E, TL Ó koAoÚpiEvos ÚrTO Tóv copiaráy kóo pos ; Plato Gorg. 507E- 
5084 ol gogoí... .kal Tó Show TOTO Bid TaÚra kóopov kadoUow. TÍ 
has been suggested that only in Attica was this use of the word new, 
and that in lonia and Italy it had been known for a century; but this 
distinction, which might be valid a century earlier, is less apt for 
a period when Athens was already the cultural centre of Greece, to 
which, as early as the first hall of the fifth century if nor before, 
foreign sages flocked. There is one probable conclusion from all 
this: that kó0os meant “order” (in various senses) until well on in 
the fifth century, when its use for “world-order” by Empedocles, 
Diogenes and perhaps Philolaus led to a derived meaning, “world”. 
This being so, the latter meaning is uncertain in Heraclitus fr. 30 (as 
Bernays saw. long ago). 

What then does kócuov TóvSe-tmoinoe imply? Gigon 56, by 
suggesting that xóouov trroínoe is equivalent to Biexóojnoe, over- 
simplifñied the problem. kócuos could mean either “order” or, by 
extension, “ordered whole” (that in which the order inheres): the 
addition of róvSz is important, since it obviously limits the kóouos 
to that which we experience, In fact :his ordered whole would 
refer to what we mean by “world”, but is not identical with this 
because it gives priority to the idea of “order”. Gigon suggested that 
the first part of the fragment is aimed either against Xenophanes 
(whose god directs the world, fr. 25) or against the traditional viéw 
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thiat a god or gods arranged the cosmos, cf., for example, Hesiod 
Theog. 74; Erga 276 (Siro£e in each instance). The latter may be the 
case; but the primary intention of the first part of fr. 30 is the positive 
assertion trat this kóopos is eternal. The need for determining the 
exact meaning of kóouos is increased by the fact that it stands in 
apposition to trUp delzwov. Could “this order” (i.e. the arrangement 
of things in the natural world) be identified with or closely related 
to an ever-living fire?—For Heraclitus, theoretically it could: since, 
while it is plain to us that an “order” is not a substance, a thing in its 
own right, but a property or epiphenomenon of other co-existing 
objects, it would appear quite possible, before the development nor 
only of formal logic but also of a clear distincion between concrete 
and abstract reality, to assume that it is a thing in itself, and, more- 
over, concrete. Án order, or ordered whole, would thus be a mixture 
of the concrete object kóopos with the other concrete objects in 
which the xóouos appears, just as in fr. 67 fire is thought of as being 
mixed with the things that are burned. This would be an extreme 
view: the kóouov dor5íis, for example, could hardly be thought of as 
concrete; but here we are making the exact distinction between 
concrete and abstract which is inaplicable to Heraclitus. Could it 
not be said, then, that this order which we see in things is eternal; 
that it is mixed with all things just as fire is mixed with the things it 
burns? No: for drrrrónevov pérpac xerA. shows that no simple simile 
from fire in general is involved, that this fire is either totally or partly 
coincident with the xóouos. Cóuld the order be fire itself, which we 
know mixes with things not fire? This is attractive: the idea behind 
kóouos would be similar to that of Aóyos—a constituent formula 
which applies to all things, which inheres in and actually is a part of 
all things, and therefore could be treated as concrete. The charac- 
terization as fire would he made because (as, for example, Burnet 
145 clearly stated) fire is both morive and regulated: it consumes fuel 
and emits smoke, and its own essence displays that regular change 
which Heraclitus saw in the events of nature. But fire cannot be 
identified with the formula of underlying identity of opposites, based 
upon regularity of exchange, because it has or displays that formula 
itself, and is qualified as drrróuevov pérpa rad derooPewvúevor pbTpa; 

1 believe that the idea of fire as the regulating element in all things 
is implicit in this fragment, but that it is a secondary one. That 
xdouov tóvbs is more than the order of +1 tings, thar itis things order 
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(from which they cannot, however, he dissociated) is suggested by 
the close connexion which the fragment probably had with fr. 31. 
This connexion is implied by the words with which Clement 
connects his quotations of the two fragments, urvúer rá: Empepóneva. 
Now while (like Zeller ZN 847 m. 2) 1 would not go so far as 
Reinhardt (Hermes 77 (1942) 10) in asserting that this means thar 
fr. 31 followed direcely upon fr. 30, émpepóneva nevertheless SUBgESts 
that in Clement's source fr. 31 was closely connected with fr. 30, and 
this in its turn suggests (though there is plenty of room for doubt) 
what is certainly possible, that the two sayings belonged to the same 
context in Heraclitus. rá émpepópeva is nor a precise phrase: but it 
is unlikely at any rate to mean “the following, ¡.e. what L, Clement, 
now quote”, the Greek for which istáde orraUra. Fr. 31 isconcerned 
with cosmological changes described as mupos Tporral : fire, then, is 
there regarded as the origin of the other primary forms of matter, 
namely, sea and earth. Therefore it is fair to regard Up in fr. 30 as 
an actual constituent of things. This tells against one of the most 
persuasive interpretations of the fragment, advanced by Zeller, 
Burnet and Chermniss, according to which the ever-living fire is 
simply a symbol for the kóouos. Nevertheless, there is some truth 
in this interpretation, for since this k$04os is fire, as such it behaves 
like fire, i.e. it undergoes regulated changes. The fire in question is 
not simply that which burns in the hearth, because this has no claim 
to be more important or more primary than sea or earth. The 
cosmological fire must be thought of primarily as oi0ñp, thar purer 
kind which in popular thought fills the upper zegion of the heavens 
and is considered to be divine and immortal, to be the essence of he 
heavenly bodies, and according to one view the place of favoured or 
pure souls. The cosmological changes of fr, 31 commence with that 
from fire to sea: half sea is being replenished from, half ofitis tuning 
back into fire. This last process can hardly be any other than that 
known in the doxographers as dvadunlaois, which must be the 
common phenomenon of evaporation. Evaporated sea moves 
upwards into the sky—to feed the heavenly bodies, to fill their 
oxápor—and so the fire into which it changes must be alórp. 

Thus the rúp ésizoov probably refers primarily to ció%p, the 
purest fire which is the source of cosmological changes; and since 
the TrUp delzwov stands in apposition to kóopov TóvSE, the kóouos 
must itself be closely related to ol0íp; itis things + order (drrrópevov 
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perpo xTA.). Thus there has always existed that alóñp which is the 
material of natural phenomena and that arrangement by which part 
of itás always sea and part always earth. It is called “ever-living' 
because it is divine in the sense of being immortal (cf. ¿Sdvorrov xod 
Sudiipov, predicated by Aristotle of the dpxr of Anaximander and 
others), and because, unlike terrestrial fire, it is never totally extin- 
guished: part of it is always extinguishing itself (note the present 
participles), but an equivalent part (so much is implied by the 
syntactical parallelism of pérpa.. .uérpa, as well as by the content 
of the word itself) is always kindling itself; the participles are 
probably middle, as Diels held, pérpo....pérpa being internal 
acensatives. The kindling and extinction is shown to be quite literal 
by fr. 31: extinction means changing into sea, kindling means 
changing back from sea into fire by means of the moist evaporation 
on which fize was widely helieved to feed —hough this feeding itself 
consisted of *catching fire”. 

Thus the relationship of kóouov Tóvse to Up delzo.ov becomes, 
after all, one of simple predication: the natural world and the order 
in it (otherwise expressed as the Logos) is an ever-living fire. The 
indefinite article is, 1 think, required in a correct translation. In 
rupós Tporral the fire is aizher in general: but dp can mean a fire as 
well as the flames that burn there, though the distinction is not 
normally clearly drawn: ef., for example, /2. 1x, 220 dv trupl Bóde 
BunAás. Thexóouos is equated with a fire like a huge bonfire, of which 
parts are temporarily dead, parts are not yet alight, This is important 
because it helps to explain how in fr, 31 a portion of sea can still be 
counted as “fire”: it is a part of the bonfire which is as yet unkindled, 
is not yet actually “aíire”. It also removes the partial anomaly of 
rÚp áslzwov being drrooBewvúpevov uérpa, thar is, nor ever-living in 
ts parts; tough the main point is that the kóguos as a whole can be 
called ever-living because its entity is preserved unchanged while its 
parts undergo the “death” of change into water and earth (cf. fr, 36 
and fr. 76D, developed from it; the latter discussed under fr. 31). 

The description applied in (hi3 fragment to the ever-living fire, that 
it is Grrrópevov pérpo koi drooRevwúpevov pérpa, was taken in 
antiquity as an assertion of periodic changes, uérpa being treated 
temporally and not quantitatively, The same ambiguity is present 
in fr. 94, but in fr. 30 itis clearer that the quantitative interpretation 
is correct. (i) Although, if péroa. . .pérpa are periodic, deizwov 
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could still retain some meaning by the assumption that the fire is 
never quite extinguished, that epithet clearly suggests something very 
diflerent—a more or less constant and inextinguishable fire, not one 
which suffers violent fluctuations. (ii) In fr. 31, which (as has been 
seen) probably followed very closely if not directly upon fr. 30, the 
verb perpéeroa occurs of quantitative measures. (iii) Fr. 31 gú 

detailed explanation of the process of “kindling' and “extinguishing 
as the *turnings' of fire—that is, the meteorological changes of the 
archetypal form of matter, from fire to sea to earth and back again. 
These changes are going on, in one place or another, all the time; 
but they always remain balanced, and the total quantity of fire, sea, 
or earth remains constant. Tf this were not so the xóouos or world- 
order of men's experience would be destroyed. This balance is 
expressed in fr. 30 by p£rpa.. .uérpa: the balance extends also to 
temporal periods (e.g. the seasons, length of night and day, etc.: 
cf. fr. 94), but these are not releyant in fr. 31, which deals with the 
type and the quantity of fire's changes. Further, any periodic 
changes which Heraclitus did postulate were partial ones, applying 
only to one or other part at a time of the «Sopos—which would 
indeed have been destroyed as such if these changes had been total 
in extent. Ít was Theophrastus who (perhaps following Aristotle) 
evidently gave the temporal interpretation to the last part of fr. 30: 
Quo, Sófca fe. 1 (DK 2245) rorel St xo TÁEw rivk od xpóvow 
dpicubyo» TAS TOD xócuou perafoAñs xorrá tiva eluophévn» dvéryknv. 
This was taken up by the Stoics and developed into their xmúpcors- 
account, which is combined with the Theophrastean interpretation 
of drrooBevvúpevoy pérpa at Aérius 1, 3, 11: Éx Trupos yap Tá mávra: 
yiveoca kai els TUD mávra Teheuráv Ayouoar [sc. Heraclitus and 
Hippasus]' toútou Bt korraoBavvunévou kooporrorlodar rá rrówra 
TIpÓTOV iv ydp TÓ Traxupeptorarov adrod sis alró auaTeAMópevov 
y ylyverar, Errerra dvoxclAcomtwny rw y fiv úrró 70U Trupós pue: 
[xúoe coni. Dóhner] Ú5cop érroredeiotaa, dvaduidpevov SE Gpo 
yiyveodor. tróduv Be Tóv kóopov kad rá opara mávra Úmo To 
Trupos dwcholado dv TÉ ¿xmupcor. The derails of this comogony 
are clearly Stoic: the Stoies too used the rúxvwois-ubvocis 
mechanism of change popularized by Theophrastus. Theophrastus, 
in fact, was responsible for an interpretation of Heraclitus' physics 
which tie Stoics developed but lite, He was evidently misled by 
fr. 31: the upds porral he took to be primarily cosmogonical 
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changes, not cosmological ones; this done it was inevitable that he 
should treat the pérpa of fr, 30 as referring to recurrent periods of 
world-formation and world-destruction (processes which he attri- 
buted, also wrongly, to Anaximander, partly on the analogy of 
Empedocles). World-destruction was a reversion to fire according 
10 Aristotle's principle (Mer. A 3, 98318) that things pass away into 
that from which they have come into being. Fire, of course, was 
assumed to be ápxñ, on the basis chiefly of frr. 30 and 31, by 
Aristole Mer. A3, 98427 and Theophrastus Duo. Bófas fr. 1. 
Theophrastus took fr. 31 to describe cosmogonical changes because, 
following Aristotle again, he assumed that all the Presocratics gave 
much attention to describing a cosmogony: cf., for example, Aristotle 
de caelo A 10, 279b12 yevórevov iv odv érravres elval por [sc. Tóv 
oupavóv)]. Er. 31 could be interpreted as cosmogonical by anyone 
who did not understand Heraclitus; in fact, in some respects it 
coincided with what Theophrastus accepted as the commonest 
Presocratic cosmogonical partern—sea condensing into earth, etc. 
(this pattern being based, of course, upon the observed meteoro- 
logical changes in nature). His account of this is no doubt closely 
reproduced at Diog. L. 1x, 8-9, where the sentence quoted above 
from Theophrastus fr. 1 is paraphrased (and perhaps supplemented) 
as follows: yevváodad Te aúróv [se. róv kóopov] Ex Trupós xal tródw 
Exmupoloba: xorrá Tiwas trepióbous lvodAGE TÓV ourrovra alía: 
zoUto BE yivestan xa" eiuapuévnv. Thus the expression xrrupovodar 
(and hence perhaps bxemúpcoors) may well have been used of Heraclitus 
by Theophrastus, before the Stoics; that there is no Stoic influence in 
this passage of Diogenes is shown by the fact that in the cosmogony 
that follows no mention is made of air asin the Aétius passage. The 
insertion of air into Heraclitus” *cosmogony”, against the evidence 
Of fr. 31, was presumably u Stoic innovation. For Theophrastus” 
further developments of his cosmogonical interpretation see under 
fr. 31, pp. 3271. 

The theory of an terrúpcocis in Heraclitus was perhaps directly 
derived by Theophrastus (like most of his historical judgements) 
from Aristotle: de caelo A 10, 279b12 yevónevov niv oUv Erravres 
Elva paow [sc. Tóy oUpavóv], ¿AMA yevópevov ol iv dibiov, ol Se 
plapróv horrep Emo Año Táw púas: ouviotaytvcow, ol Se tvodASE 
Óti pév oUToos ÓTi Sé dAdws Exe pherpópevov, kai ToUrO dei Brorreheiv 
orcos, Horep 'EumeBoxARs 6 "Axpayavrivos xal “Hpaókkerros ó 
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*Eqtonos. Notice that Aristotle here ignores the statement in fr. 30 
that he xóouos has always existed; his reason for this appears in his 
further comment at 280212: TÓ 5 fvoMAdÉE ouviorávea kad Side 
oúbev dAoióTepov troisiv toriv % TO xoraokeudgew auróv dlbiov plv 
SNA perofólovra Thy poppív, Momep sl Tis éx trcabos GvBpa 
ywóuevov kai ¿E dwBpds roida ri pév púsipeoda óri 5' slvar olorro* 
BñAov yáp óti xad els MAA tó oromsiov cuvóvreov oux $ 
uxoica Táfis ylyveres xal oúcracIs, GAN $ adri, ÁAAcos Te kai 
Kerrd Tous roUTov TOv Aóyov slpnrótos, ol Tis Briabéoews Exorripas 
adrióóvrca TÓ tvavriov. Here Aristotle makes exactly the point which 
was made hy Clement, that one must distinguish between changes of 
arrangement within the whole world of being, and changes of being 
itself; Empedocles and Heraclitus were really talking about the 
former state of affairs. Aristotle implies that they confused it with 
the latter, for ol 8' ivoAA3£ «TA. means “and others say that it (the 
first heaven) is at one time as itis now, at another time otherwise and 
in process of destruction, and this continues always in this way—for 
example Empedocies and Heraclitus”. Now Empedocles, with his 
alternation from the reign of Love to that of Strife, is a good 
example of the compromise view which Aristotle wished to 
describe; but Heraclitus presents no such obvious alternation unless 
Aristotle understood him to mean that the world is periodically 
reduced to fire in an ecpyrosis. Burnet 158 took Aristorle's com- 
parison of the changes between man and boy, in the second de caelo 
passage quoted above, to imply that he was really referring to the 
parallel between a “great year” (of soul-fire) and the human genera- 
tion: but this conjecture is absolutely unsupported. His further 
attempt to eliminate an ecpyrosis-interpretation from Aristotle by 
maintaining that the alternations of the oúpavés referred to Empe- 
docles and Heraclitus concern not the whole world but only the 
first heaven (pp. 158 n. 1 and 159) unfortunately involves a neglect 
of the context, in which oúpavós without question refers (as often in 
this treatise: see the definitions at Á 9, 278b11) to the whole sum of 
things enclosed by the outer heaven, Tris, however, just conceivable 
that Aristotle was thinking of some period applied by Heraclitus to 
a part only of the cosmos—for example, a period in which fire 
remains unchanged as such, before undergoing its Tporral (fr. 31), or 
a Great Winter and a Great Summer in the sense of Aristotle 
Metcor. A 14, 352330, 1.e. a long-term excess of wet or heat in one 
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part of the world os another, which, however, is eventuall y balanced 
by a corresponding deficiency; but we have no definite knowledge 
of such periods, and the context in Aristotle seems to exclude such 
partial changes. Taken literally, indeed, de caelo 279b12ít. points 
quite clearly to the fact that Aristotle believed in an ecpyrosis in 
Heraclitus: this conclusion cannot, I believe, be avoided, and itis one 
which the ancient commentators on Aristotle, infhuenced of course 
by their knowledge of Theophrastus, accepted without question, 
This is surprising, partly because itis fairly plain from the fragments 
that Heraclitus did not postulate any such absorption by fire (see 
also pp. 335íf. below), partly because there is no other reference to 
Heraclitus in Aristotle where an ecpyrosis (in the Stoic sense, as 
opposed to its more limited meaning at Meteor. 342b2) is envisaged. 
Of course it is very possible that Aristotle misinterpreted Heraclitus 
in this as in other matters, but that he had no other occasion for 
displaying this misinterpretation; though he may have passed it on 
to Theophrastus. Yet it is tempting to think that he did not mean 
to attribute cosmic periods to Heraclitus, but was perhaps led to add 
Heraclitus” name to tar of Empedocles by his familiarity with 
Plato's presumably well-«nown comparison at Sophist 242D,E: 
“Certain Tonian and Sicilian Muses [that is, Heraclitus and Empedocles 
respectively] agreed that... .itis safest to say that reality is many and 
one, but is kept together by enmity and friendship. For “being 
carried apart it is always carried together” say the stricter of the 
Muses [sc, Heraclitus), but the gentler ones [Empedocles] relaxed the 
need for this always to be so, and say that in turn the whole is first 
one. «and then many. In reality this passage quite clearly states 
that Heraclitus did not believe in any ivoAAE changes of the cosmos; 
but the connexion with Empedocles might be remembered for 
longer than the important distinction between them: see (ii) on 
p.3221. However, thisis neither a certain nor an entirely satisfactory 
solution. In the case of the other passage of Aristotle which used to 
be thought (cf. Zeller ZN 868) to prove that heattributed an ecpyrosis 
to Heraclitus, it can be shown for certain that no such attribution is 
intended: Phys, M5, 20521 Sos yáp xal xepls ToÚ árrerpov elvaí ri 
axirrádv, áBúvorro TO rá, xáv % trerrepacutvoy, A elvos A ylyveotor 
Ey 1 adTów, domeo “Hpóderrós onoiw érovra ylveodal rote Up... . 
mávTa yáp perapórda EE ivavriou els tvcwriov, olov Ex OepuoÚ els 
wpuxgóv. Cherniss, 29 n. 108, has shown that in the sentence áravTa 
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yiveoBad rote rip the subject is wÚp and not árravra: the whole 
passage is an assertion that no single substance (whether finite or 
infinite, an element or something other than the elements) can either 
be or become the world, because all change is between opposites 
and therefore a multiple world must be composed of, or originate 
from, at least two ápxaí (i.e. one pair of opposites). The instance of 
Heraclitus is introduced to ¡llustrate, especially, the theory hat one 
substance becomes (as opposed to ¿s) all things: this is indicated by 
yiyvecion.. yiveotal, The generally accepted interpretation, %as 
Heraclitus says that all things at some time become fire”, in the sense 
of an ecpyrosis, would be quite irrelevant to Aristotle's argument; 
he is not interested in things becoming one out of many, but in 
being or becoming many out of one—it is this which is stated by the 
monistic cosmogonical theories. Therefore there is no question here 
ofa reference to an ecpyrosis; ote means not “at some one time” but 
“at some time or other, sooner or later”, and the reference is obviously 
to the trupos rporral in fr. 31 (as Burnet, 159. 3, saw, though 
without anticipating Cherniss' positive interpretation). Cherniss is 
unnecessarily cautious over this reference to physical changes; the 
present tense of yiveator strongly suggests that Aristorle regarded 
fire's becoming of all things as continuous, as, indeed, for Heraclitus 
it was: the point is not merely that fire turns into water and earth 
(so it did for Aristotle, as Cherniss remarked) but thar it is somehow 
regarded as being the source of those substances. The plurality of 
this world owes its existence to tie changes of a single substance 
this for Aristotle was the vicious assumptión. 

Whatever Aristotle's view, Theophirastus, as has been seen, 
certainly assigned an ecpyrosis to Heraclitus. There are two slight 
but noticeable indications thar Theophrastus developed this inter- 
pretation along lines suggested by the de caelo. (1) In the Theo- 
phrastean account in Diog. L. 1x, 8 (see p. 319) occur the words 
xod rádav Exmrupolodor korrá rivas trepióbous EvadAGÉ TÓV OUpTTavTa 
alóva: here the far from common tvodAS£ points to de caeío A 10, 

79h 14 01 3 bvodAKE «TA. The word does not occur in Simplicius” 
direct version of Theophrastus. Both versions mention elueputvn 
or eluepuévr, ávdoyxn and are presumably connected; Simplicius in 
general is more reliable, but an isolated expression may well have 
been preserved by Diogenes and not by Simplicius. (ii) In Aristotle's 
comment on the view attributed to Empedocles and Heraclitus, at 
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de caelo A 10, 280318, he describes the holders of this view as tods 
.oÚrov Tóv Aóyov sipnxóras, ol Tis Bladéoras Exerrépas abridóvtos To 
lvavricv. Now Heraclitus as well as Empedocles is, formally al any 
rate, signified here. It is clear enough that the latter “made the 
contrary responsible for each disposition”, i.e. made Love or Strife 
responsible for the opposed condition of things; but how can the 
same be said of Heraclitus? There is no other clue in Aristotle to 
what he had in mind here. Iris probable that he was thinking 
particularly of Empedocles and temporarily neglected Heraclitus; 
but note that Theophrastus, at any rate according to Diog. L. 1x 
8-9, mentioned two oppositions assigned by Heraclitus to the 
different conditions of the cosmos—Epis and the 6505 ávo kóros On 
the one hand (world-generation) and elpñvn on the other (the 
process towards Exrrúpwois, Or world-destruction). There is no 
evidence that Aristotle ascribed these concepts to Heraclitus: indeed 
Eth.Nic.O 2, 1155) 6 (=Ír. 8D; see pp. 220, 241) suggesis ifany 
thing thar £pis is a permanent condition of things. Again it looks as 
though Theophrastus, puzzled by Aristotle's meaning in the de 
caclo passage, supplemented it as best he could from his knowledge 
of Heraclitus” sayings; though the possibility cannot be dismissed 
that he got his application of tpis-lpñvn from Aristodle privately 
or in unrecorded lectures. 

Whether Aristotle or Theophrastus was the first to attribute a 
recurrent bxmúpwo:s to Heraclitus, there is no doubt whatever what 
3vas the cause of this interpretation: primarily fr. 31, which could be 
taken cosmogonically and naturally world be by all who, like Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, regarded all puomol as cosmogonists. So rhe last 
part of fr. 30 would be interpreted temporally, *kindling in periods 
and being extinguished in periods”. Simplicius in his comment on 
the de caelo passage certainly based the temúpoo:s-interpreration on 
this phrase (see p. 308); but he was possibly using a Stoic source 
here and provides very indirect evidence for Aristotle's motives. 
Thave already suggested thar Aristotle was led by his familiarity with 
Plato's comparison between Empedocles and Heraclitus to group the 
two together almost unconscionsly, when it came to a discussion of 
the relation between év and roMAG (or dpxr and xóouos). Admittedly 
this would be very careless of him, for Plato clearly distinguishes 
between the periodiciry of Empedocles and the simultancity of 
Heraclitus: but Aristotle was careless over just such things. In any 
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case Aristorle laid the foundation, whether intentionaily or not, for 
the ¿xmúpcoo:s-interpretation of Heraclitus which was developed by 
Theophrastus and refined by the Stoics, 

Plato Sophisr 2420, is one of our strongest testimonies that 
Heraclitus did not, in fact, believe in a periodical absorption of all 
things into fire, and that Aristotle (possibly), Theophrastus 
(certainly), and the ancient doxographical tradition, were (under- 
standably) misled. The points in favour of and against an ixmúpoois 
for Heraclitus are further summarized on pp. 3351." 


+ Lam now inclined to be persuaded by VlastoY's argument (4/P 76 (1955) 
311) that misinterpretaion of Heraclitus's Great-Year doctrine (pp. 300.) 
rather than misunderstanding of Plato (p. 321) is likely ro have been the chicf 
factor in Aristorle's artriburion to Heraclitus of a periodical cosmic destruction. 


31 


(21+ 23D) 


Clement Seromateis v, 104, 3 (11, 396 Stúhlin) [following fr. 30] Sm 
St xal yevryróv rad pdapróv avróv slvar [sc. Tóv «óouov] ¿So ypárizev, 
unvús rá bmoepóneva: mupdg tporral: rpñrov Pádacoa, dado ang 
Sé vo pev fprov yr vo Se Aprov menorhp. Suvéne: yáp Aya 
dm To? rip irró roÚ BioixoUvTOS Adyou xal deoU Tú gúpmavro Sr 
diépos Tpbrrerar els Uypóv TÓ ds orépua Tis Biakocuíorcos, Ó «ode 
Bédacocow, tx 52 rouTou atis ylverar y Ri kal oúpavos al TÁ dumepreyó- 
peva. Emos BE mó dvodampáveres «al Exmupolras capís Sá 
toúrcow Enhol: (y%)? Oádacoa Sayéerar, mal perpéerar elg róv 
abróv Ayov óxoios mpóndevi Av Y yevécdar y7.* ójolcos kal 
weol Tódv GNAcov otorgelcov TÁ auTá. Trapomiñora robre kai ol 
EMoyiwcdroror Tv Ermióv Soyperizovar mrepi Té Exrrupdoozos 
SieAauPávovtes kal xós ou Brorñoetos KTA. 


1 16 Eusebius P.Z. x111, 13, 31, om. Clem. cod. 2 (yA) Kranz et al. 
3 mpócde Euscb., mpétrov Clem. — 4 yñom. Euseb. 


[Following fr. 30] And that he pronounced the opinion that iz [sc. the 
world] is both created and destructible, the following words tell us: 
Fire's changes: first sea, and of sea the hal£is earth, the half lightning- 
flash. For he says in effect that fire, by the Logos and god which 
arranges all things, is turned by way of air into moisture, the moisture 
which acts as seed of the world-forming process and which he calls 'sea'; 
then, out of :his, earth comes into being and heaven and everything 
enclosed by it. That these things are taken up again and turned into fire 
he shows clearly with these words: (Earth) is dispersed as sea [*sea is 
dispersed', Clement understood] and is measured so as to form the 
same proportion as existed before it became earth. Similarly 100 
about the other elements the same things happen. Opinions kindred to 
those of Heraclitus are pronounced also by the most renowned of the 
Stoios, with their beliefs about things turning into fire and the arrange- 
ment of the world. 





Tr has already been suggested on p. 316 above that Clement's words 
nuera Empepóneva imply that fr. 31 came, in his edition at any 
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rate, very closely if not immediately after fr. 30. This is not an 
absolute indication that the two sayings belonged to the same 
original context in Heraclitus, but, taking into account the fact thar 
each is concerned with cosmic fire, this is highly probable (so, for 
example, Deichgráber R4.M. 89 (1940) 49). In fr. 30 the present 
order of things is said to be eternal, and to be an ever-living fire 
kindling in measures and going out in measures. The first words of 
fr. 31,Trupos Tora, explain what this “kindling' and “extinguishing' 
involve: fire turns into sea (and so is extinguished) and sea turns into 
earth; cart turns back to sea, and then sea is kindled again into fire. 
The “measures* of fr. 30 are reflected three times in fr. 31, in the 
words Ájuov.. .Aurov, perpleros, and ds tóv autóv Aóyov kTA.: we 
learn from them that each mutation between the three main world- 
masses, fire sea and earth, is balanced by an equivalent mutation in 
the other direction; or rather that the sums of all such mutations 
remain balanced. Thus Deichgriber, followed by Reinhardt, ermes 
777 (1942) 1o, is justifñied in saying that fr. 31 gives the solution to the 
paradox contained in the latter part of fr. 30: amongst other things 
it tells us how the world can be described as fire (or a fire). Tt is 
because sea and earth, its main non-fiery constituents, are but 
“turnings* of fire, i.c. what fire turns into. This is not to say thar 
there was ever a time when patt of fire had nor turned into sea and 
earth, for “this order always was, is, and shall be*; it means thar there 
is in nature a continual process between the three main world-masses, 
and that of these tirce fire is considered to be the chief, and the 
motive point of the process—doubtless because it is docuardrarov 
Kad Blov del as Aristorle said (de an. A 2, 405427), and thus more 
kinetic; and also since, of the two extremes of the process, fire and 
earth (which alone could be regarded as potentially separable from 
the others, since sea suffers changes simultancously in two directions), 
earth was too solid and intractable to be considered the ultimate 
source. In addition, although Heraclivus does not emulate his pre- 
decessors in trying to explain an intuited unity in the cosmos by 
positing a single originative material, he felt that one form of 
material was prior in importance, if nor in time, to the others: and 
he was doubdess attracted towards fire, as Cherniss and others have 
suggested, because it most clearly exemplifics the regular process of 
exchanges (fuel for flame, fame for smoke and hea) and the 
consequent stability (of the flame or the cosmos) which for him were 
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an essential characteristic of the physical world. The celestial or 
aitherial fire presumably possessed these qualities to a pre-eminent 
degree. 

Clement, however, evidently interpreted Ír. 31 very diflerendly. His 
source hete (cf. the concluding words quoted) may have been a Stoic 
one; and the Stoic interpretation of Heraclitus' theory of natural 
process was itself dependent upon Theophrastus. Theophrastus, 
who, like Aristotle, treated the Presocratic puomol (except Par- 
menides) as intent upon generating a plural world out of a primal 
unity, naturally expected to find a cosmogony in Heraclitus too. la 
fact, fr. 30 shows that for Heraclitus there could be no cosmogony, 
but fr. 31 could be taken in a cosmogonical sense (just as pérpa in 
fr. 30 could be interpreted temporally 1f the rest of the fragment were 
ignored), and it was so taken by Theophrastus. The “turnings of 
fire” are interpreted as stages in world-formarion (bur continued 
in the cosmological process, p. 106£.): the world was then 
“kindled” or reabsorbed into fire, after the lapse of certain pérpa: 
(fr. 30), interpreted as periods; the cycle then begins anew. Thus 
Meraclitus is made to subscribe to the theory of successive single 
worlds which was attributed by Theophrastus to many of the earlier 
monists (including Anaximander) on the false analogy of Empe- 
docles' successive states of the sphere and the Atomists' postulation 
of an infinite number of worlds perpetually coming-to-be and 
passing away (because matter and space were infinite). This cosmo- 
gonical and periodic interpretation is briefly outlined in Theophr. 
Phys. op. fr. 1 ap. Simplicius in Phys. p. 23 Diels (of Heraclitus 
and Hippasus): xa tx rrupós ro1oÚon rá ÓvTa ruxvdoer xo povdos 
xad SioAvovo Tródv els TrÚp ds TaúTns más olons púoros Tis 
Urroxebyns: rupds yáp dorpry elval gnorw *H. trávra. The mention 
of *thickening and thinning' is probably due to Biaxéerca in fr. 31. 
That Theophrastus' cosmogonical interpretation rests in part on 
this fragment is indicated by Diogenes” detailed account, set out 
overleaf against some of the passages upon which it depends. His 
ecpyrosis-interpreterion, on the other hand, is based primarily upon 
fr. 30 (uérpa) and fr. go. Thus just as Theophrastus perverted the 
sense of tróneuos-to1s in Heraclitus by making it a motive force 
in cosmogony, and by confusing it with Empedocles” Strife in 
opposing it to “agreement and peace? (for in Heraclitus the ápuovin 
is iself zraAlvrovos), so he perverted fr. 31 by making it apply to 
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Diog. L. 1x, 8-9 Source material 


Tóv St dvavrlv tó ulv br hy | fr. 53 srólenos ráwriow ply rrorrhp 
yivesiwy byov xohdod mródaoy | domi... 

kai Epw, tó Sl érrl iv bxrmópcoorv | fr. 80 yiwóreva tidwra kar" Eprw rad | 
Buokoyiav xal alprjunv. xoEdav. 

| fr. 67... .réhepos elpiion . .. Ch. 
ápuovin in fr. 517 

(Confusion with Empedocies' 
Naxos and Didérns-'Aprovin) 
60 655 two xáro pla Kal 
bum. Cf. de víctu 1, 5 Xopel 
Bl xávra +... óvo kal Kórro» 


vol Th peraforijv Óbdw Bueo área, | fr 
zév Te kóouov ylvendan rar” atrriv. 


Guepópeva. 
murvoúuevoV yk Tó TrUp iEuypad- | fr. 31 mupOs Tporrad- Trpáyrov BéA- 
veodon, cumeráyevóv e ylveodas | 00ca, 


Ubcp, myvipevoy 58 ro Úbmp els | Sohécons Si 1d by FpnoW y Are. 
Yiw Tpirreodor 
«ol tamy | 
Ssbv kml 16 xro elvas, rÓAw re | (y) Búdaooz Biagberas 
a miv yip xeiotca, ¿€ As 1d ÚS 
yivistan, dx Bl tourou 14 Aorrá, | — 00AáGomS.. . 1Ó SA mov rrpn- 
oxebóy móvra br mhv dvadupios | orAp(z) 
ow óváyow Thv ámo Tis 0 | Aristotle de an. A 2, 4051 250 +. 
Artms* abTh St domw A bm ro] jo dvoduplcow dE ds AMA 
¿uc dbós, cwvioTnow 

















world-formation as well as to the weather-process, His application 
of the terms “way up” and “way down” (see p. 106f.) is equally 
unfounded; fr, 60, in which Heraclitus uses the terms, seems from 
its form to be a purely general statement intended as an illustration 
of the coincidence of opposites. The specific physical application of 
those terms would not, it is true, be unsuitable, since fire-sea-earth 
is a downward movement, and the opposite process an upward 
one; but in any case “the way up and down” would refer to constant 
meteorological or cosmological changes, and not to cosmogonical 
ones. 

That the Stoics accepted Theophrastus' extension of Heraclitus 
fr. 31 asa legitimate one, and developed out of it their own cosmo- 
gony, is shown most clearly by the description of Zeno's cosmogony 
given by Arius Didymus fr. 38 (Diels Doxograpki 469): tOruTnV 
Ol Deñosl elvas dv trepióbo Thv ToÚ Sou Bioxdonow tx As ocios. 
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STav éx trupós Tpomm els Ú5cop 51 áépos yévntea TO pév ri Uploractosr 
Kal yfv ovwloracócs, ix ToÚ AorrroÚ Bl TÓ ptv Brauévev Úbwp, tx e 
oÚ drrurzopévou dépa ylveo8ca, Ek rivos Sé Toú dtpos Trúp ¿Edrrrrew, 
This scheme diflers from that of Theophrastus by the inclusion of 
air (which was not regarded as a world-mass by Heraclitus, and 
which Theophrastus evidently did not attempt to attribute to him). 
There were, of course, some non-Heraclitean elements in Stoic 
cosmogony—the concept of fire as oripua, developed by Zeno 
(Diog. L. vi, 135-6), and that of the tóvos which binds things 
together; this last peculiar, perhaps, to Cleanthes, and possibly 
developed by him out of the Heraclitean tradivrovos épuovin. It is 
only natural, then, that Stoic accounts of Heraclitus” physical 
theories should be made to fit their own developments: a good 
example (in addition to Clement's comments on fr. 31 itself) is 
Aétius” Stoic-infiuenced account of Heraclitus, 1, 3, 11, quoted on 
p- 318. 

To examine the fragment more closely: tpowal (as is shown by 
Snell, Aermes 61 (1926) 359 n. 1) is invariably used in pre-fourth- 
century contexts of sudden and complete (as opposed to gradual 
and minute) changes. Itis the word used of the reversals of the sun's 
course on the ecliptic (and certainly cannot describe the revolutions 
of heavenly bodies). In the present context the significance of this 
meaning is simply that Heraclitus ignores (except for Biagterar) the 
processes by which the complete changes take place, and concen- 
trates On the main terms, fire, sea and earth. The same concern with 
the result rather than the method of change is revealed in dvrapo:Ph 
and perorritrreiv (frr, 90, 88), and the metaphor of life and death in 
fr. 36. In the case of fr. 88 it is change between opposites which is 
thus synoptically described; the physical changes outlined in fr. 31 
cannot, however, be directly resolved into that xind of change, since 
three and not two terms are involved. Admittedly, in fr. go fire is 
exchanged for all things, and so fire in fr. 31 might properly be set 
against sea and earth (which are derived from it) —this is the type of 
analysis which Gigon stressed so heavily in his Untersuchungen, 
though tis not, I believe, a particularly significant one: he, of course, 
used it to justify his acceptance of an ecpyrosis. Earth, like sea, is 
described as a “turning of fire, and not of its own immediate origin, 
sea; and so the three terms in the process are not equal. Fire is set 
against,and motivates the changes into, the other two. Nevertheless, 
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the principle of the coincidence or underlying unity of opposites 
is not fully relevant in his situation; rather the unity of the whole 
physical cosmos regarded statically, as its in the first part of fr, 31, 
is due to the fact that it is all, essentially, firez parts of it are extin- 
guished to form sea and earth, other parts are being rekindled into 
fire. Á dynamic view is expressed in the conclusion of fr. 30: the 
preservation of the pérpa between the main parts of the cosmos 
throughout their changes supplies the unity of a constant and all- 
pervading formula akin to the Logos, though not necessarily 
operating between opposites. Fr. 31 seems to set out to outline in 
turn the transformations of fire, but it soon diverges from this: for 
sea, the middle term of change, is described as being half earth and, 
by anticipation, halfmpnorip. Naturally Heraclitus means that one- 
half of sea can be regarded as turning to carth (and seplenished by 
earth), the other half as turning tompnoráp (and replenished by fire): 
the total remains unchanged as sea, About rpnormp there has been 
much fruitless discussion. It is derived from the verbal root Trpnd-, 
which developed (perhaps from an original meaning “leap' or 
*dart”) two quite diflerent senses, “burn” (as in riurrpnu, the oblique 
tenses of which are supplied by pido) and “blow” (mrpñdc): the 
compound ¿mpñOco, for example, can have either sense, In technical 
metcorological language a menothp is something which combines 
both these senses, ¡.e. “a hurricane or waterspout atrended with 
lightning” as LSJ puts it, citing Aristotle Meteor. 1, 3714165 
Epicurus £p. ad Pyth. 104 (p. 47 Usener); Aétius 111, 3; Lucretius v1, 
424f., etc.: cf, Seneca Qu. nat. V, 13, 3. Burner 149 accepted “fiery 
water-spout' as the meaning in the fragment, and thought that it 
explained the passage of fire to sea; Diels, Herakleitos? 24, pictured 
a more plausible phenomenon (* Glutwind * or*Gluthauch*) and made 
it explain the reverse process. Now it is most improbable that 
Heraclitus picked on what must, after ail, be a rather uncommon 
meteorological event (not of course a “fiery waterspou', which is 
absurd: it is strangely accepted by Cherniss, 4/P 56 (1935) 414£, 
and is presumably a translation of “igneus turbo” in Seneca Joc. cir.), 
and supposed that it was the regular means of transference berween 
two of the main world-masses; or even that he did not suppose this, 
but merely used the name as a symbol for that kind of change. 
Indeed, an examination of the rest of the fragment suggests that no 
intermediary process is meant (and therefore rpnomip is not an 
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exhalation, as Gigon thought, though it is here the result of an 
exhalation). rpnoThp obviously specifies one of the rgoral of fire 
and not a process, just as earth—into which the other half of sea is 
regarded as changing—is a porrh. In this case rpnorhp is an 
expression for fire; and since one of its root meanings is “burn* this 
is not unlikely in itself, The few early occurrences of the word do not 
provide an exact parallel, but cf. Hdt.vr1, 42 Ppovrai te kad mpnorñpes 
émerrrirrrouo1; Xenophon MG. 1, 3, 1 Ó...vedos rs "Adnvás 
ivempñoOn rpnoriipos iumeoóvros; Theophrastus de ¿gn. LmpnoTipss 
kad kepauvoi. These passages show that just as the word could be 
used in one simple sense as “hurricane”, so it could be used of 
something inflammatory associated witz thunder and lightning, and 
so cither the lightning-Mash itself, or the thunderbolt. As it stands 
the word means *burner” or “blazer*, and is applied to a particular 
form of fire just as it is otherwise applied to a particular kind of 
*blower”, i.e. a bellows. It would indicate celestial fire quite clearly 
enough. That Heraclitus used synonyms for fire is suggested also by 
epauvés in fr. 64; in fr. 31 mpnoThñp is very similar ro this “thunder- 
bolt”. Therefore half sea is thought of as reverting to fire, half as 
turning to earth.* 

The second part of the fragment is separated from the first by a 
Farther piece of misinterpretation by Clement: he probably took 
Braxterer to indicate a dispersal of sea into fire (which is, perhaps, 
how he understood this part of the fragment to refer to an ecpyrosis), 
and yet the proportion of this dispersal is said to be the same ás 
existed before sea became carth—that is, when it was still sea. This 
makes nonsense. 1, on the other hand, care is taken as the subject 
of Siaxteras, an excellent sense is restored: earth is dispersed as sea, 
and is measured into (i.e. so as to produce) the same proportion as 
existed before it became earth; rhar is, nothing is lost in the process, 
and sea is implied to be replenished by the liquefaction of earth 
proportionally with its diminurion hy condensation into earth. Each 
of the ihreeworld-masses rerainsits total volume unchanged through-= 
out these changes. Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 16, has attempred to 


* Reinhardt (Hermes 77 (1942) 16) is surely wrong in trying to dissociate 
mpnoráp from what he calls the Michrigkeir des Urfeuers': xepauvós certainly 
exempliñies this power, and in fact Heraclitus probably did not clearly distin- 
guish cosmic fire from all other kinds of fre (contra Lassalle, Zeller, and oh 
ef ZN 8143) —cernainly nor from diferent kinds of celestial fire. 
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justify Sádoooa as subject of Siaxéera (accepted also by Snell): 
*Das Meer geht aus festem in fliissigen Zustand túber In other 
words, 'sea” here stands for “sea which has become earth”. This is 
difficult, though perhaps just possible; since it involves no change in 
the text it should not be absolutely rejected. However, what is 
meant is still, essentially, (yA) Sá£hacoa Biaxteras, and for the sake 
of clarity T provisionally accept this slight addition; that this 
interpretation is in the main correct is confirmed by Diog. L. 1x, 9, 
móduv Te 0U mi yfiv xelodal. This, however, is no reason for 
conjecturing (móduw 8 yñ), like Deichgráber, op. cit. 49: fr. 91 is a 
false analogy. The two parts of the fragment were probably con- 
secutive. Itis possible that some short intervening sentence in which 
yfí was mentioned has been omitted; but on the whole this seems 
less likely, since with the restoration of yf the two statements form 
a compact yet complete account of all the changes involved: this is 
apparent as soon as mpnorhp is given ¡ts necessary meaning of fire, 
and as soon as it is understood that the *upward' and *downward' 
changes of sea (which alone changes into two world-masses) are 
very naturally treated together, instead of in their ostensibly logical 
order, The fragment may be represented diagrammatically: 


mupds porra: Fire Fire 
1 ?+- [Sañdoans] 1ó 8l fuou mpnorñp" 
Trpóbrov ddhaoca, Sea 


Sea 
[Bahéoons] ro plv ñutav yA | + (78) félaooa Siaxtrras xr, 
Earth Earth 


The equality of the changes is expressed for two of the stages: half 
of sea is moving up, half changing to fire; the same amount of earth 
is dissolved into sea as formerly (rpócdev refers rather to priority in 
the logical schema than strictly to temporal priority) turned from 
sea to earth. The only stage for which this balance is not asserted is 
fire, but the balance can be easily inferred, and is carefully stated in 
a slightly different form in fr. 90. 

Clement's final comment, óyolcos kal repl Tv ¿Av oTorxelcov 
Tú aúrá, has been frequently misinterpreted. Possibly the omission 
of air in part caused the comment; more likely he was simply 
explaining (what might be deduced from the fragment) that the Aóyos 
of air and earth, as well as of sea, remains unchanged when they too 
are “dissolved” to fire in the ecpyrosis. All these “dissolutions” take 
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place simultancously on the Stoic view. Theophrastus, judging by 
Diog. L. rx, 9 (p. 328), made a superficially similar addition, tx 52 
oútou [sc. Úborros] 1á Aorrá: “the rest” are the heavenly bodies, the 
creation of which he thinks had not been adequately explained.! 
We know that there was no such cosmogonical explanation to be 
given: to the evidence of fr. 30, and that of the assertion of Plato at 
Sophist 242D, E that Heraclitus, as opposed to Empedocles, postulated 
simultancity as opposed to periodicity of change between opposites, 
may be added the implication of the present tenses with which some 
of theporraí in fr. 31 are described as taking place; these show that 
what is being described is a constant process and not a periodical 
cataclysm. 

The extremely schematic form of the fragment may blind us to 
the kind of physical change which Heraclitus must have had in mind. 
(Not that the schematic form is accidental; it reinforces the idea of 
the regularity in such change, a regularity on which the continuous 
near-stability of the cosmos depends.) The alterations envisaged are 
those with which any coastal observer would have been familiar— 
the most apparent forms of the transformation, that is, between what 
struck him as the three main components of the world around him: 
the bright sky above with its fiery bodies, sun, moon and stars; the 
mass of dry land; and, equally vast in extent and greatly out- 
weighing other forms of water like wells and rivers, the sea. The 
transference between the sky-fire and sea was obviously by means of 
rain, which in mythology was regarded as the seed of Ouranos with 
which he impregnated Gaia (cf., for example, Aesch. Danaids, 
fr. 444pG ubv doyvos oupavas Tpódoos xbóva xTA.). Sea turned to earth, 
itwas thought, when rivers and harbours silted up, as the harbour of 
Ephesus itself was silting even in Heraclitus' time; this was a com- 
monly accepted truth, and Xenophanes used his knowledge of 
marine fossils in Malta, Paros and Syracuse to substantiate a theory 
(possibly held in a slightly different form by Anaximander) that the 
earth had once been all sea (DK 21433; 12427). The recurrent 
Tonian idea thar the earth had solidifñied out of primeval AUS was no 


Y Probably he did not understand that 1d 5e Awov Trpnothp expresses the 
change sea -» fire: Diels, Kranz ju DK, Deichgráber, and other modern scholars, 
who titink thar this change has been lost from the text (whether of Clement or 
of Heraclitus), are equally in error. See Reinbarde, Hermas 77 (1942) 245 E, 
who is himself confused abour pnoTñp. 
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doubt partly dependent on this observation. Earth turned back into 
sea when new streams and springs issued forth; when the coastline 
receded; or when whole land=masses sank, as it was believed that 
Aúlantis had sunk and that the straits of Messina had appeared to 
separate Sicily from Traly. Similarly the mythical upheaval of islands, 


like Rhodes and Delos, was perhaps used to support the fact of 


change from sea to earth. For all these instances see Philo de aer. 
mundi 2376, which derives, via Stoic media, from Theophrastus. 
The change from sea back to fire was, obviously enough, due to 
evaporation—what became known, later probably than Heraclitus, 
as ávodunlaois. This has already been fully discussed under fr. 6; 
the doxographical tradition is unanimous in attributing to Heraclitus 
the belicf that the moist exhalation supplied nourishment for the 
heavenly bodies, and that by being burnt up in their bowls it turned 
into fire. Heraclitus recognized that the sun was the sole cause of the 
bright daylit sky, and ihus that all celestial fire was maintained 
ultimately by the sea. This last is the only process fo: which we have 
direct evidence relating to Heraclitus (apart from the word Siaxteroa, 
which indicates the necessary mechanics of, but does not fully 
describe, the change from earth to sea). The other types of change, 
however, became almost canonical in meteorological writings; they 
are accepted by Aristotle in Mercorologica A 14, and probably 
by Theophrastus, some of whose arguments, based no doubt on 
Aristotle's, are preserved in Philo de aet. mundi 23-6. The essence 
of these cosmological changes according to Aristode and Theo- 
phrastus was thar the balance between world-masses was retained. 
Aristotle was anxious to combat lonian theories (cf. those of 
Xenophanes) that the world is coming-to-be or passing away, and 
to assert thar, although there may be an excess of moisture or 
dryness in one part of the world or another, and for a greater or 
longer period, there is neverrheless a long-term stabilizy.* Ir is clear 

* Cf. especially Aristotle Meseor. Axa, 3523.17: "Men whose ouilook is 
narrow suppose the cause of such events to be change in the universe, in the 
sense of a coming to be of the world as a whole. Hence they say that the sea 
is being dried up and is growing less, because this is observed to have happened 
in more places now than formerly. But this is only partially true. Te is true 
that many places are now dry, that formerly were covered with water. But the 
opposite is true too: for if they look they will find that there are many places 
where the sea hay invaded the land. But we must not suppose thar the cause 
of ihis is that the world is in process of becoming” (tr. E W. Webster). 
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enough that in the Meteorologica he shows familiarity with, and 
partial reliance on, earlier theories (e.g. his development of Hera- 
clitus” exhalation-theory), as indeed did Theophrastus; and now 
a true assessment of Heraclitus* doctrine of pérpa, in particular in 
fr. 31, shows that Heraclitus anticipated, and was perhaps responsible 
for, Aristode's theory of cosmological stability. Tt is important to 
understand the types of cosmological changes which Heraclitus had 
in mind, because then and only then can it be fully understood that 
the changes were not exactly balanced at every moment in every part 
of the world, but that the sum of things is unchanged all the time, 
The evaporation of the sea is fairly constant, though much greater 
in daytime and in summer; but the change from earth 10 sea may be 
concentrated in certain areas (e.g. where estuaries are plentiful), and 
the change from sea to earth may be equally local and quite spas- 
modic. The old misinterpretation of a “way up and down* for all 
matter, by which there isa constant and usually imperceptible change 
of matter in both directions, is based upon a vicious application of 
the Platonic distortion of the river-fragments (see pp. 366.1.) to 
the inviting schema of this fr. 31. 


SUMMARY OF THE ÁRGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 
AN Ecpyrosts 1N HeERACLI TT 





In modern times Zeller argued the case for accepting the Stoic 
attribution of an ecpyrosis to Heraclitus, and has been followed by 
Diels, Gomperz, Gilbert, Brieger and Gigon, to name only some of 
the more notable. The opposite view was maintained by Schleier- 
macher and Lassalle in the last century: their views have been 
summarized and expanded by Burnet 158-63; further considerations 
against the sis have been adduced by Reinhardt, Parmenides 
1631, and in his article *Heraklits Lehre vom Feuer”, Hermes 77 








Theophrastus probably accepted this: Philo, doc. cit,, attribured 10 him four 
arguments against the cternity of the world, of which only the ficst wo, probably, 
were reriled by him (Diels Doxographi 106), the others being purely Stoic, 
But the counter-arguments adduced by Philo in chapters 25-6 are probably 
also derived from Theophrastus (who of course believed in the eternity of the 
world): thus he, hige Aristorle, held thar the sea is diminishing in parts, but also 
increasing elsewhere. 
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(1942) 1-27. Nearly all modern critics except Gigon and his 
followers accept the Schleiermacher-Lassalle-Burnet interpretation: 
even Nestle (ZN 879 n.), usually an extreme conservative, reproduces 
Burnet's arguments without disapproval, though they now require 
considerable modification and expansion. 

In favour of an ecpyrosis in Heraclitus is the probable support of 
Aristotle (in de caeío A 10, 279b12, on p. 319), and the certain 
support of Theophrastus and the Stoics. The latter, however, were 
presumably infhuenced by Theophrastus, and the unreliable narure 
of their interpretation is shown by the addition of air to Heraclitus' 
three world-masses. Further, it is easy to see how Theophrastus was 
misled: fr. go (fire is exchanged for all things), fr. 30 (the world 
kindles in measures which Theophrastus took to be periods), fr. 31 
(in part interpreted cosmogonically, and so implying also a reverse 
process)—all these were adequate to mislead someone who erro- 
neously believed that the theory of successive single worlds was 
commonly held by the Tonians, e.g. by Anaximander, and who 
applied Aristotle's principle that “all things perish into that from 
which they arose” to the details of cosmogony. 

Against an ecpyrosis: (1) the whole tenor of Heraclitus' thought as 
expressed in the extant fragments: the unity of opposites upon which 
the Logos is founded depends upon the balance between them, the 
moMvrovos ápyovin. 1£ the “strife” which symbolizes their inter- 
action, and the consequent maintenance of the tension, ceased, then 
the world would cease to be—a consequence for which Heraclitus 
evidently rebuked Homer (see p. 242f.).* The dominance of fire inan 
ecpyrosis would entail the destruction of the Logos, the disruption 
of the “hidden connexion?, and the end of the “war” which is 
*fathez and king of all”. (3) More specifically, an ecpyrosis would 
entail the abandonment of the “measures” which are implied (in 
fer. 30, 31, 94, and others) to exist permanently in the world of 
natural change; and a breakdown of the exchange between fire and 
all things expressed in fr. 90. (iii) Fr. 30 declares quite definitely 
that ¿his order (i.e. that which we see around us) is eternal and will 
never be destroyed. (iv) Plato made it quite clear at Sophist 242D, E 

* This argument is admirably summarized (against the Stoic ecpyrosis) in 
Fhillo de cer. mundi 20, vi p. 104 Cohns uv de valé ompuyloas tocorien duh= 
Yawow TÓ piv alvon, TS Bd pí.. .yvojiens 5 ixrrupcioros ábúvarrón vr: oUNpñ- 
geror* 10 lv yáp Eresow Urráple Té de rols ovzuylaas, 1Ó 5' Erepov olx loan. 
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that for Heraclitus unity and plurality existed simultaneously; there 
was no succession of opposed states (e.g. fire on the one hand, and 
the plural world on the other) as in Empedocles. No supporter of 
an ecpyrosis in Heraclitus has been able 10 explain this testimony 
away. (v) Thecase in favour of an ecpyrosis, weak as itis, is further 
invalidated by the following considerations. (a) Even among Stoie 
sympathizers there were evidently some who doubted the ecpyrosis- 
interpretation. Thus in de def. or. 12, 4151-4164 Plutarch makes 
Cleombrotus complain that the Stoic ecpyrosis is *encroaching upon 
the works of Hesiod as upon those of Heraclitus and Orpheus”, and 
in one passage Marcus Aurelius (who elsewhereaccepts the ecpyrosis, 
cf., for example, 111, 3) introduces what is evidently an alternative 
(and correct) interpretation of Heraclitus: X, 7 .. «Dore kai TaUra 
Gvanpbrivan els róy roÚ Sou Ab yov, ebre korrá reploSov Exrrupoupiévo, 
eire dabiors áporfais dvaveounévou, where Lassalle and Schleiermacher, 
followed by Burnet, are right in referring the 4uorBai to Heraclitus 
(see ZN 869 n, 2). This alternative is a reference to Panaetius, who 
modified the Stoic ecpyrosis in this way; there is no evidence that he 
had Heraclitus in mind in so doing, but it may be significant that 
Marcus expresses the alternatives in Heraclitean terminology. (8) The 
fragments which were commonly supposed to refer to an ecpyrosis 
are of no evidential value for this purpose. The so-called fr. 66, which 
was the chief among these, is really an interpretation by Hippolytus 
(see pp. 3591T.); the identification of xprouocivn ad kópos (fr. 65), 
in the same passage of Hippolytus, with 5iexxóouno:s and ixrrúpwors, 
is Stoic in thought and terminology, and has been adopted by 
Hippolytus because it appears to anticipate the Last Judgement 
(sce pp. 3571). Fr. 90, which has sometimes been held, after 
Theophrastus, to support an ecpyrosis (“all things are exchanged for 
fire, and fire for all things, as goods for gold and gold for goods”), 
accords well with the “porraí theory of partial physical exchanges: 
the point is that the total of goods or gold remains unchanged, not 
that all the goods go to one party, all the gold to another (see 
pp. 34611). And the last sentence of fr, to does not imply periodicity 
(see pp. 1771Í.). 

One argument against the ecpyrosis is of no value (so also 
Reinhardt Parmenides 1701,). Ttwas advanced by Lassalle, 11, 142, 
and assimilated by Burnet, 150f., 155f., 162, and uses the theory 
outlined in de víctu 1, 3 10 account for natural changes as due to 
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inevitable reactions between fire and moisture (in the form of exhala= 
tions); but though this theory of the alternate advance of fire and water 
occurs ina treatise which has Heraclitean elements, there is no reason 
whatever to assign it to Heraclitus, for whom fire sea and earth, and 
not the first two alone, were involved in natural change. De victu 
is an eclectic work which embroiders on Empedocles, Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus, as well as upon Heraclitus; the interaction of fire and 
«water belongs in all probability to Archelaus.' 


1-A fresh defence of ecpyrosis in Heraclitus has now been made by R. 
Mondolfo, Páronesis 3 (1958) 75; 1 find it unpersuasive (Phronesis 4 (1959) 
931), and Mondolfo in turn rejects my counter-arguments (e:g. Problemas y 
Métodos de Investigación en la Historia de la Filosofía (Buenos Aires, 1960), 
1435). 
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(689) 


Clement Stromateis VI, 17, 1 (1, p. 435 Stúhlin) "Oppéos Se 
TOMOaVTOS* 

toriv UG wuxk Báwverros $0" Ubéreow dcir" 

lx 8' Úbaros (utv)* yata, 16 8* de yadas má Úbcop” 

; bi 100 5h puxi drow albip" dvatorouoa:* 

"Hpdhcrros de toute ouviorápevos Tous Aóyous BÉ ros ypáqer" 
wuxñow Oávaros Dówp yevécdar, Úburi Se Dávaros y7v yevéo- 
But: du y%g Se Úówp ylverar, dE Udaros Se puxíñ. 


1 pux? cod., em. Sylburg: pro 8 Ubáreow áuofA coni. Bywarer puxh 8” 
úbéreooiv. 2 (ut») Hermann. — 3 alélpa dMóooovox cod., em. Bywater. 





Orpheus wrote: Water is death to 7 «+ from water comes earth, 
from earth again comes water; from that comes soul, leaping up to the 
whole aither? Heraclitus, composing his words out of these lines, 
writes after chis fashion: For souls it is death to become water, for 
water it is death to become earth; out of earth water comes-to-be, 
and out of water, soul. 


The following discussion of this fragment is only partial, since its 
implications for Heraclirus' beliefs about the soul are only inci- 
dentally mentioned. 

The Orphic verses (Kern Orphicorum Fragmenta no. 226) were 
obviously composed later than the saying of Heraclitus: see 
Stemplinger Das Plagiat in der gr. Lireratur 63 and 73. Clement 
elsewhere also (Serom. v1, 27, 1) reveals his naive belicf that Hera- 
elitus was dependent on Orphic doctrines. Tn these circumstances 
the confused text of the verses is not of preat moment here; it is 
elear that they reproduced fairly closel y the content of the fragment. 
That this is given with reasonable accuracy (98% 1rcos is neutral) is 
indicated by a number of other, verbally similar, ancient references, 
though these only reproduce the first part of the fragment; for the 
second Clement is the only source. Philo de act. mundi 21 and 
Hippolyms Ref. v, 16, 4 are the closest quotations; in the others 
(which like Hippolytus only pive the first clause) Uyoñor is substi- 
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tuted for op: e.g. Aristides Quint. p. 64, 32 Jahn 'Hpóxherros. . . 
Ayo yuxñor [ms. wuxhv)] Bévorrov vypjo. yevtoóas. Cf, alsoJulian 
Or, v, 1650; Proclus in Tim. 22D; Olympiodorus in Gorg. P. 142, 
8 Norvin. ln fr. 117 (ap. Stob. Flor. v, 7) the drunk man is 
described as Úyphv Thy yuxhv Excov, and this might be the source of 
the variant UypRor in fr. 36: but it is also possible that Uyphv-Exov 
in fr. 17 is a gloss along the lines of the versions of fr. 36. The 
phrase recurs in fr. 77D (=725) which is quite patently nota genuine 
quotation but simply a reworking of fr. 36 and possibly of ft. 117: 
Numenius ap. Porphyr. 4ntr. nymph. 10 $%v xol “Hpóxderrov 
yuxior pávos Tépyiw ¡nm Oávarrov Uypñor yevéctca (vis may well be 
the source of the other Neoplatonist references quoted above). 
Zeller, ZN 891, followed by Burnet 153 and Gigon 109, took 4h 
fáverrov to be an addition by Numenius—but this is the most 
obviously Heraclitean part of the whole, 8ávorrov being a clear 
reference to fr. 36. Diels and Reinhardt read % dávorrov, Kranz 
suggested ka dówerrov: 1 is improbable since the whole sentence is 
ascribed to Heraclitus; tépyis is either based on fr. 117, or simply 
reproduces the Neoplatonist view that the soul finds pleasure in 
change. No part of the sentiment ascribed to Heraclitus looks in any 
way like an original quotation; it should certainly not be classed as 
a fragment. 

Er. 36 deals with the alterations of three constituents, soul, water 
and earth. The presence of soul here is surprising, and was probably 
intended to be so; earth at any rate belongs to the field of large=scale 
natural changes, as presumably does water, alehough in fr. 31 the 
term used is 'sea? and nor *water', Soul, then, occupies the position 
which fire might have been expected to fill. This is significant, for 
other fragments about the soul, especially 118, show that Heraclitus 
regarded it, in its pure state, as fiery—and fire is replenished by sea 
in fr. 31. Ttis quite wrong to think of soul in Heraclitus as airy or 
vaporous, like Nestle, ZN 816 n. (e.g. Philo, de aer. mundi 21, gave 
as the interpretation of fr. 36: wuxhv ydjp olópevos elvea Tó rueUa: 
KTA.): it may be maintained by vapour, but its normal constitution 
is fire, Aristotle calls the soul in Heraclitus an “exhalation”, but he 
almost certainly means fire (so Zeller ZN 815 n. 1): de an. Aa, 
405225 kal “Hpóxderros Bs iy dpxhv elval pnor yuyiv, ebrrep 1mv 
ávadupiaoiv tE ñs TM ouviommow. This “exhalation” is not the 
moist evaporation from sea, but Aristotle's own dry exhalation, 
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itselfa kind of fire and so analogous to Heraclitus' ápxí in so far as 
he had one. It seems therefore that Heraclitus has here put soul in 
the place of cosmic fire. There can be no question of a cosmic soul 
(as in Aétius 1v, 3, 12, On p. 371); the plural guxñor, apart from other 
considerations, makes that certain. Nor indeed can the whole 
fragment apply to the microcosm, as Gigon 104f. maintained that 
¡earth represents flesh, water blood, in the human body.' Even if 
“Xenophanes could say (fr. 33) trávtes yóp yalns Té kal ÚSoros 
éxyavópeodo (and he did not mean this very literally), it would still 
be impossible to use yñ by itself to mean flesh: on the other hand, 
the changes between earth and moisture had been asserted of the 
outside world in fr. 31. Iris by no means certain, in any case, that 
the soul was nurtured from the blood. The Stoics assumed this, but 
for Heraclitus the soul's efficacy depended on contact with the 
outside world and with the material Logos, possibly by the medium 
of breath, as Sextus tells us, adv. marh. viu, 126, (DK 22416). 
Primarily the contact was with fire itself —«he cosmic fire which 
was replenished by the exhalations from the sea. Perhaps it is to 
express this point that Heraclitus substitutes soul for cosmic fire. 
There is no essential difference between the two: soul is a form of 
material which, slightly changed, exists also outside bodies. (For 
a summary of my views on the soul in Heraclitus see AJP 70 (1949) 
384ff.) From the point of view of Heraclitus” theory of natural 
changes in the world at large (he importance of the fragment is trat 
it confirms the statement of fr. 31, that the three world-masses are 
fire, water, eardch; and that these three can change into each other in 
this order—fire, that is, does not change directly into earth nor earth 
into fire. In fr. 36 a different terminology is used to express these 
changes: not the “turnings? of fire, but the *death' of each separate 
form of matter. This is obviously 4 metaphorical use which was 
evidently an idiosyncrasy of Heraclitus. Tt is conceivably repeated 
in the very obscure fr. 21 (what we see when awake is death”, ¡.e. 
changes from one kind of matter to another?), and is certainl y echoed 
in the paraphrases which Diels collected as his fr. 76, discussed 
below. Exceptfor theanachronistic use of the word “element”, Philo 
accurately summarized Heraclitus” intention at de act. mundi 21; 


Y That this kind of view was later arrributed ro “Heraclitizers” (perhaps 
Stoics?) is shown by Problemara 13, 908 a 30. . .mivis 7% hpnderrizóvmio» paolo 
ón dwadumáros Santo lv TO Bd al lv TG odporr, ¡TA 
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Bávarov o Thy els Srrav dvaipeai» Ovopóguov GAMA Th els Erepov 
, ororxelov perafoAiy. Like the Milesians Heraclitus seems to have 
helieved that things cannot be annihilated; so on the *death” of the 
individual his constituents are not totally destroyed, but the puxá 
hecomes either fire or water (according to its condition at the 
moment of death) and the body, as worthless now as dung (fr. 96), 
decays and turns into moisture and earth. Therefore when a portion 
of fire turns into an equivalent portion of water this involves the 
*death' of fire and the “birth” of water; it is further stated that a 
particular kind of *death' entails a particular consequence of “birth” — 
e.g. “death” for fire, which happens whenever fire ceases to be fire, 
necessarily entails the “birth” of water. Water, since it oceupies a 
medial position in the process, may have two kinds of *death”, cither 
into earth or into fire: but we are not specifically told that the latter 
change can properly be described as9ávaros. Tr is very possible that 
it cannot: H. Gomperz (Tessarakontaeteris Th. Borea (Athens, 1940) 
1, 524. and n. 4) acutely observed thar Heraclitus held movement 
to be characteristic of life, rest of death (DK 22422, cf. 2246); 
therefore it is deará to pass from a fluid to a more solid stare, and the 
process, Gomperz held, is not death but life, Once again it 
sitimate to wonder whether the oceurrence of yux restricts the 
whole fragment to human or animal changes, since S9ávaros normally 
describes one such change. But Oávorros must be metaphorical in 
ÚSomi Sl Báverros ym yeviodar (and would be so even on Gigon's 
interpretation). Nevertheless, it is possible that it bears something 
of its normal significance, too, in the opening clause, and that the 
meaning is “the soul can only be said to die (when the individual dies) 
if it turns to water; if it remains fiery it remains “alive”? This 
accords with Gomperz's interpretation. Whether this is so or not, 
the significance of the parallelism of this fragment with the cosmo- 
logical fragment 31, and the sequence of inevitable natural changes 
outlined there, remains undiminished. 

That Heraclitus did not count aír as an important constiment of 
the natural world (or peshaps as substantial at all: the corporeality of 
air was assumed by Anaximenes, but not proved before Empedocles), 
oras one of his world-masses, is demonstrated by its absence from 
fr. 31 and confirmed by its absence from this fr. 36. Its insertion into 
Heraclitus scheme was due to the Sroics, at a time when it was an 
accepted member of the four otorxeia or *roots' originated by 
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Empedocles. A group of sayings is attributed to Heraclitus in 
which the áverros metaphor is used and air is added to the three 
world-masses of fr. 31 (soul, water and carth in fr. 36). This group is 
counted as fr. 76 by Diels (= 255), and is set out below: 


Marcus Aurelius tv, 46, 1 | Maximus Tyrius Xz1, 4 


Plutarch de £ 18, 3910 


. -«rerá tóv “Hpoóxkstrow | 


wrupos Gáveros dpi yévemns | uepvijotca, En yiis Oóvaros |... 3 rúpTów yiis Oéverrov | 


Kai dipos Báverros Uam | Ubiop yevtodar kad ÚBorros  kal dehp 3H óv Tupi; Gávo- 
ylveors. Déworros dipa yevictar kal | row" Úbcp 3H róv álpos 


[rupds 0. dipos yéveoss ar | ábpos rúp kai Ema. 
de prim. frig. 10, 949Al 


Bávaro», yi róv ÚbaroS. 


Scholars have for long had suspicions that these passages present no 
new information on Heraclitus, nothing like a separate direct 
quotation, but only a Stoicized version of fr. 36 in which 1r0p is 
substituted for uxf on the analogy of fr. 31, and the “death” 
metaphor is formally extended to the remainder of the process. 
Zeller's scepticism (ZN 8501.) followed thai of Schuster and 
Teichmiiller, and was approved by Diels and Kranz: few except the 
inaccurate Gilbert held out against this interpretation until Gigon 
99 reasserted a faith in fr. 76D, on the ground that Heraclitus, like 
Anaximander, believed in the special position of the hotand the cold, 
the wet and the dry (cf., for example, fr. 126, which, however, is 
evidently purely general in its application), and could therefore haye 
believed in four and not three world-masses. But the question is not 
what he could have believed but what he did believe, and fragments 31 
and 36 show quite clearly that he believed that the main constiments 
of the world were fire, sea, earth—not air, Further, the argument 
about the opposites is somewhat misleading (on this point see 
W. Brócker's review, Gnomon 13 (1937) 533): the hot and the cold, 
etc., were indeed substances, but they were not yet nearly identified 
with specific forms of matter. Possibly the hot was often identified 
with fire, the wet with sea; but earth and air were more difficult 
to associate with a single one of these four opposites. Iris often said 
that Empedocles simply identified traditional basic pairs of opposites 
with particular kinds of matter, but his procedure was more compli- 
cated than that: we may infer that he first had to prove the substan- 
tiality of air. It may be that Heraclitus” omission of air is a direct 
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Criticism of Anaximenes' acceptance of it. At any rate there is no 
evidence whatsoever that Heraclitus ever attempted to describe 
natural changes in terms solely of the opposites; indeed, one of the 
strangest features of his system is the lack of explicit interrelation 
between his special analysis of cosmological change (between fire, 
water and earth) and his general analysis of change as between 
opposites. No doubt the latter was primarily a logical analysis, and 
as such led to his “great discovery”, that opposites are not really 
disconnected; the former primarily an empirical one based upon the 
evidence of the eyes. The connecting link between the two was the 
concept of uérpov, which automatically holds between opposites and 
is repcatedly stressed in the three-stage cosmological changes: on 
this see my article “Natural Change in Heraclitus ”, Mind LX, n.s. 
no. 237 (Jan. 1951) 35f. To revert in conclusion to the pseudo- 
fragment: note that all the sources are Stoic, and that the earthfire 
change in Maximus (sho introduces the word 3% from a garbled 
version of fr. 62 which he had just retailed) is impossible; various 
corrections of this have been proposed, but the matter is of little 
importance, and in any event Maximus probably just did not 
understand. ' 


1 Cherniss noted in AJP 56, 1935, 415f., that fr.760 posits a cycle of change 
which Aristorle said none of his predecessors had accepted. (Lowe this informa- 
tion to W. G. Rabinowitz and W. I. Marson, Review of Meraphysics 10, 1956, 
244f., a useful reviewcarticle.) 
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(2258) 


Plutarch de £'8, 388D,k 05 ydip ixeluny [sc. Thy rá óha Biexoo olaa 
Spxiv] Um drroucav' Ex pev Eourñs Tóv kóconow Ex BE ToÚ kóoou 
món tour dorotehely mupóg Ta* dvrapuorBr tá mávta pnolv ó 
*Hpóxderros mal rÚp ámávrov Exworep? xpuaod xpápara xal 
xenuárov xpvoós, orcos y TAS Treurábos pos touriv oúvodos 
oUsiv or” drreAis oUT* ¿AMÓTpIOw yevváv mépuxev, GA” Opropévas Exel 
ueropoñós. 

1 viroMárrovcoy Wilamowitz, lvoMdrrovaay Madvig, TAkrroucav Bernays: 
guiérrouoay codd. 2 e X3B g, or. cott. 3 dvrauolfBrros P dvrayel- 
Peras codd. cett., corr. Schwartz, Diels. dvrapsípeados Wytenbach. dwr- 
ayorpiy rá Sieveking. 4 ix dorrp T, Gomep codd, cett., corr. Bernardakis. 
For as Heraclitus says that the principle which orders the whole by 
gradually changing makes the world out of itself and again itself our of 
the world, and All things are an equal exchange for fire and fire for 
all things, as goods are for gold and gold for goods—so :ke con- 
Junciion of the number five with itself by its nature generates nothing 
incomplete or of different character, but has changes which are dezermined. 
In this difficult sentence Plutarch follows the Stoic ecpyrosis- 
interpretation of Heraclitus. The whole sentiment from ds yáp 
fxelunv down to the end of the quoration is attributed to him, but the 
accepted quotation may be in direct speech in spite of the orario 
oblíqua of the rest, and it is unnecessary to read the accusative 
dvtapolfrv, with Sieveking, instead of dvrayoBh which is the 
reading suggested by the mss. Te, omirted by most mss,, is a 
necessary connexion. The restoration of dvraoifh instead of any 
form of the verb seems to be a certain one (see Diels $8 Ber (1901) 
191), and is virtually indeed the reading of the class T, which is in 
general the most reliable because it does not often attempt to cure 
obvious corruptions (ed. Paton, Pohlenz, Sieveking (Teubner 1929), 
p. xvi). The reading is confirmed by the fact that Theophrastus 
evidently accepted the noun-form (though dpoiBh and not dvta- 
porBh): so Phys. op. fr. 1 ap. Simpl. in Phys. 24, 4 TTUpOs «porfi... 
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rávra; Diog. L. 1x, 8 rupds dnorpr rá mávra. Cf, other doxo- 
graphical versions, Heraclitus Hom. Qu. Horn. 43; Eusebius P.£, 
x1w, 35 Philo Leg. alleg. 13,7; Plotinus Enn. 1v, 8, 1, etc. Imitations 
are certainly found in which the verbal form occurs: so de victt 1, $ 
xopel Se rrávra «al Seta kal dvbpcomva dico od kérrco dpeipopeva 
Lucian Vit. auct. 143 Philo de aet. mundi c. 21. But the authority of 
Theophrastus, and indeed the text tradition of Plutarch, justify the 
acceptance of dvranoiPh. The compound noun is not found else- 
where before Charito $, 2, 4, Tíis edepyeolas Thv dvrauoifñv, but it is 
a perfccily possible one. dvtayrífeodas meaning “to exchange' vecurs 
in Archilochus, fr. 74, 7 Diehl, but in a reciprocal sense; meaning 
“to requite” it occurs in Archilochus and tragedy, though only at 
Aristophanes Thesm. 723 is the object for which requital is made 
expressed, by dvrí with the genitive. The simple genitive, however, 
would not be impossible here.-—The use of the article with mrávra 
is not common, but can be paralleled in, for example, Heraclitus fr.64 
(rá Si rrávra oloxizer kepauvós), and is retained in three doxographical 
versions of Theophrastus, including Diog. L. 1x, 8 quoted above. 

The fragment asserts that fire and “all things” are equally exchanged 
for each other (évr- reinforces the idea of exact reciprocity in 
¿LoIpA), and the equality of these exchanges is emphasized by a 
simile. The exchanges of fire must obviously refer to the Ttrupós 
«*porrad described in fr. 31—fire is exchanged for tá mávra, which 
means (as Cherniss points out in the passage quoted below) not “the 
whole' as a homogeneous unit but all things individually in sum. 
Thus fire is exchanged for water and earth which, with fire itself, 
are the constituents of the world; both as cosmological world- 
masses (i.e. sky, sea, earth) and, in mixture (this may be inferred 
perhaps, though Heraclitus never direcdly discusses the material 
composition of individual things), as components of all different 
things. The pérpov which was found to underlie the large-scale 
changes of fr. 31 is emphasized here by the simile from the marker. 
Gold stands for fire and xeñuara for the different kinds of goods 
which gold can buy,' and the diflerent kinds of object in the world. 
Gold is not given without getting goods in exchange; these goods 
equal the gold in value, and a certain amount of gold will buy 

* Nor, as Gúbel, Dic vorsokratische Philosophie 49f., ingeniously suggested, 
for “small change*: cf. Plato Laws vin, 8498 ¿Mérteolon vómopd Te xpruécre 
Kal Xpfnorra voploparos. 
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a determinate and fixed amount of goods. Similarly, goods are only 
given out when a proportionate amount of gold is exchanged for 
them. The simile has another application: one side of the exchange 
is homogeneous (i.e. gold, and fire), the other side is heterogeneous 
(goods of all kinds, and different physical things, or, in the last 
analysis, water and earth). 

It sometimes used to be thought that this fragment could be used to 
show that Heraclitus postulated an ecpyrosis, and there is no doubt 
that Theophrastus took it to imply this (Mough Reinhardt, Hermes 
77 (1942) 24, has no justification for the assertion that Aristotle did 
likewise). Gigon 47f. developed this interpretation in spite of the 
clear objections of Burnet and Reinhardt: he held that fr. go gave 
material expression to a logical rule which he derives from frr. ro 
and 50, that is, all things come from one and one from all things— 
there is a periodic alternation between trÚp on the one hand and the 
manifold kóogos on the other. It was shown under fr. 10 that “one” 
and “many” are alternative ways of looking at things, not successive 
physical states; while fr. 50 simply asserts that “all things are one”, 
which is against Gigon's interpretation. Gigon argues, however, 
that just as in fr, 88 the living and the dead, etc., are said to be “the 
same” because they constantly replace one another, so rúp and Tú 
arávra in fe. go constantly replace one another, and thus Tú TrávTa 
is an alternative state to rúp— in Stoic terminology, 5iexóounors as 
opposed to ixmúpcoms, 1 cannot do better in dealing with this con- 
tention than 10 quote the words of Cherniss in his brief but acute 
review of Gigon's Uncersuchungen, in AJP. 56 (1935) 414fM.: “The 
comparison of frr. go and 88 which Gigon believes makes the assump- 
tion of an Exmrúpoxo1s necessary appears to me to show the danger of 
Gigon's formalistic method, for the opposition ríp-rrávra is not 
analogous to z6v-tebvnxós, Eypnyopós-xabrúbow, viov-ympalóv. 1£ 
we are to take the terminology of Heraclirus as seriously as Gigon 
does, we must distinguish first between the identification of the 
apparent contrarieties in fragment 88 and the relation of equivalence 
in fragment 9o and also we must remark the plural, Tk -Trávra, in the 
latter fragment which means not that ¿he whole but that all things 
individually and collectively are equivalent to fire in varying 
amounts.* Further, the simile quite clearly precludes complete 
alternation, for in the exchange of gold and goods neither element is 
ever absorbed into the othez (as tá mrévta would have to be intrúp), 
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but the total of each remains the same: the most extreme case which 
could theoretically occur would be if all the gold remained on one 
side, all the goods on the other; even so the goods still exist as such. 

Cherniss went On to say that the reason why 3% v-teSvnkós, etc., 
can be called “the same? is just that they can all be expressed in terms 
of fire. Ín this 1 think he is wrong: the identity of opposites of all 
kinds depends either upon their inevitable succession or upon the 
fact that their opposition is only relative; this is a logical discovery 
which summarizes the nature of the Logos. The cosmological aspect 
of the connexion ofall things is that they are all mupós Tporral : this is 
something different. We have seen that Heraclitus perhaps did not 
fully integrate his opposite-doctrine with his doctrine of fize, though 
they are connected by the idea of pérpov. Nevertheless, it seems 
probable that he applied to the theory of cosmological changes an 

crasy of thought which partiy determined the doctrine of 

dead always turns into alive, he said in fr. 88 (or night 

into day, summer into winter, etc.), and alive into dead: dio 

dead is the same as alive. Fire always turns into sea, and indirectly 

into earth, earth and sea turn back into fire: therefore sea and carth 

are “the same” as fire, and “this order” can be described in fr. 30 as 

being “an ever-living” fire (though parts of it at any one time are not 

fire in the full sense but are extinguished, have been “exchanged” for 

something else). To this extent, and to this extent only, are fer. 88 
and 9o compatible. 

There remains one slight difticulty with fr. 90. Fire is said to be 
an exchange for “all things”; but fire itself must be one constituent 
of “all things” if this means all the individual things in the world, 
which are not restricted to water and earth alone. We know so little 
about Heraclitus” views on any except large-scale cosmological 
changes that we cannot properly elucidate this difficulty; but 
probably it is simply due to an unavoidable looseness of speech, and 
Heraclitus might argue that, just as some of the goods exchanged for 
gold might themselves contain a proportion of gold yet would not 
therefore be called gold, so rá trávra includes mixtures of fire, which, 
however, can quite legitimately be contrasted with pure fire, whether 
this be isolated only in thought or also in fact, e.g. as celestial aither. 


64,65 
(28, 245) 


Hippolytus Refutazio 1x, 10, 6 (p. 243, 19 Wendland) Ayer BÉ xal 
cgapxds duácraoiw...[fr. 63]. Aye Be kad roú kócuou kplow rad 
Tróvtow Tv dv aryTá Bi Trupos ylveadcr Aycov obres: tá Se 
mávea olaxile xepavvós [=fr. 64), tourion koreuduvel, 
kepouvóv "ró Trúp Alywv tó alwwiov: Ayer Sé kal ppóvipov ToÚTO 
elvoa TO TrÚp kal TAS Siomñoscos Tév SAcow afriov. kodel! Be oro 
xenopocúvny xal xópov [=fr. 65]: xpncuocúvn Sé torw + 
Siaxóopnors xorr' adrróv, $ Be Exmúpoa:s kópos* TrávTe yáp, pnol, To 
TrÚp EmeAdov kprwel xa xorroAñyerar. Ev Be ToúrO TÓ kepodale trávro 
OpoÚ Tóv ¡S10v voÚv ¿Eóbero, Gua SE xad Tóv Tñs NoryroÚ alpécews . . . 
(seg. fr. 67). 

1 kodels cod., corr. Wendland, Diels. 





He talks also of a resurrection of the flesh... .[fr.63]. He says also that 


a judgement of the world and of all in it comes-to-be through fire, in 
these words: Thunderbolt steers all things [=fr. 64), that is, directs; 
by * chunderbolr” he means the eternal fire; he says also that this fire is 
sagacious and cause of the management of the universe. He calls it 
Deprivation and satiety [=fr. 65]; deprivation is the world-ordering, 
according to him, and the consumption by fire [ecpyrosis”] is saticty. 
For, he says, fire having come upon them will judge and overtake all 
things. In this section he displayed together his own special meaning, 
and at the same time that of the heresy of Noetus. . (fr. 67 follows). 








This whole passage in Hippolytus from Aéye 5% kai oapxós to 
koro Añperor appears to have been added as an afterthought— 
perhaps by Hippolytus himself, for the three quotations from 
Heraclitus are plausible enough, and suggest acquaintance with the 
kind of handbook (if not a book by Heraclitus himself) which 
Hippolytus must have used. The passage differs radically from the 
rest of the chapter in which it occurs. A number of quotations from 
Heraclitus occur in $$1-6 of Ref. rx, to, all of which illustrate the 
coincidence of opposites and thus are relevant 10 Hippolytus” 
purpose of showing that the Noetian heresy (that Father and Son, 
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creator and created, are the same) is really derived from the pagan 
Heraclitus. $8 of the same book, from dv Sé Tout TÁ xepodaio 
onwards, continues Hippolytus' exposition of this contention by 
quoting fr. 67—an illustration, it is claimed, of the fact that God is 
both creator of the world and immanent in the world. The inter- 
vening passage, however, introduces notring relevant to Hippolytus* 
theme, but simply reports and discusses—partly in Stoic terms— 
three quotations of Heraclitus which are, indeed, germane to 
Christian doctrine in general, but have nothing to do with Noetus 
or his teaching. Hippolytus is usually so concise and so relevant 
that this excursus is unlikely to have belonged to this chapter as 
first written. This conjecture is confirmed by the use of the twice- 
repeated Ayer 5 xai—a phrase unusual in Hippolytus, but normal 
enough anywhere in the case of piecemeal additions: ef., for example, 
Edeye Sé xo at Diog. L. 1x, 2, to introduce a pair of quotations from 
Heraclitus which are obviously added as an afterthought. The form 
of the phrase is determined by the method of introducing the last 
relevant quotatión prior to our passage (namely, fr. 62), Ayer Se 
ópokoyoujtveos TO ddávorov Elvor Bvrrróv «TA. That quotation, like 
the one which preceded, illustrates Heraclitus” (and, it is supposed, 
Noetus”) opposite-doctrine: but how different in sense are the three 
quotations which follow, illustrating as they do an apparent anticipa- 
tion by Heraclitus of the resurrection of the dead, and the avenging 
fire of judgement day! The same conclusion may be suggested by 
Hippolytus' remark that “in this section Heraclitus displayed together 
his own special meaning, and at the same time that of the heresy of 
Noetus, whom I have just shown to be a disciple not of Christ but 
of Heraclitus; for he says in these words that the created world itself 
became creator and maker of itself” (fr. 67 follows). *Thkis section”* 





* kepédaiov here probably means (as Macchioro, Eractito 26 m. 1, main- 
tained) “section” or “chapter” and not “summary”; though E disagres wid 
Macchioro and suppose that Hippolytus” source was a summary and not 
Heraclits' complete book: nevertheless, a summary may have 'sections', as 
indeed, more generally, may a body of ideas. xegóñemov adeniticly o 
means “chief point”, “sum or gist ofa matter”: thus Plaro conld write (Gorgas 
4534) «..taidoús Bnmowpyós lorw $ bnropuci. ral $ mpayuemela abris 
érraga xol 0 xegódcnov ds ToUTO TOwIG. Bur ile sum ol a marter is quite 
different from a summary of it: df otrrep 16 xeqodolg» referred forward to 
fr. 67 alone (which might be suggested by the yáp at the beginning of 1har 
quotation), then kepadalep here would have to mean “summary? and not 'sum” 
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most naturally refers not forward to what follows, but backward, 
either to what immediately precedes or to the context of all the 
fragments quoted so far. But if the fragments which immediately 
precede do nor display Heraclitus” “special meaning” (i.e. the 
opposite-doctrine) then they may be presumed to have been added 
afterwards. Frr.63-5 do not contribute to this doctrine; therefore the 
passage in which they occur is seen to be heterogeneous, from yer 
another angle. 

The possibility that our passage is an afterthought helps to explain 
its lack of clarity and logical consequence, The saying *thunderbolr 
steers all things” is notan apt illustration of a belief in the judgement 
of the world; and after Mya Sl xal ppóvipov kTA. a supporting 
quotation might have been expected, according to Hippolytus” 
normal practice. 1. Frinkel's ingenious suggestion is recorded in 
DK, that the quotations were originally written in the margin and 
their proper order altered when they were brought into the text: 
originally mávta yáp pnor 7ó TrÚp ErreAGóv kTA. (counted by Diels 
as fr. 66) came in the place of fr. 64, which itself (with its explanation 
ToutéoTi-aidomov) belonged after 7óv SAov afriov. There are two 
serious objections to this solution: first, the expression Adywv 
oúres indicates that one quotation at any rate came in the textz it 
cannot have been added to accommodate a quotation, since with the 
transposition suggested either it or the words yáp qno1 inmrávra yáp 
pnor tó TrÚp krA. are superfivous and have to be removed. Secondly, 
it will be seen below that the so-called fr. 66 cannot be a genuine 
quotation from Heraclitus, but is merely a summary or paraphrase 
by Hippolytus: therefore, suitable as it may seem, it cannot stand as 
illustration of the statement that Heraclitus spoke of a judgement by 
fire. The lack of cogency in the whole passage is partly explained 
once it is seen that Hippolytus is simply readapting the Stoic 
ecpyrosis-interpretation, but is unable to substantiate it with any- 
thing more apt than fr. 64 for the very reason that Heraclitus never 
postulated an ecpyrosis. That Hippolytus here is dependent on a 
Stoic source is shown by the paraphrase korreubúvar (cf. Cleanthes 
Hymn 1. 12); by the phrase Tijs Biorñozos tés SAcov almov; by the 


(which could hardly oceur with a demonstrative adjective). A sentence can bo 
4 summary or can contaín the sum of a doctrine: 
0) repañaie were in apposition to ToUTe meaning toute TH Ayo or the ile 
would the difficulty be met: and this is out of the question. 
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epithet ppóvinov applied to fire (cf. the Stoic Up vospóv: but see the 
discussion below); and by the correlation of xprnouoowm and 
Biaxócunors, kópos and éxmúpco:s, which occurs elsewhere in 
Stoicizing contexts at Plutarch de £ 9, 389c and Philo de spec. legg. 
1, 208 (v, p. 50 Cohn). Philo is frequently dependent on Stoic 
interpretations, and Reinhardt, Parmenides 164 n. 1, 173, suggested 
that his source here was Posidonius. The occurrence of all these 
factors cannot easily be accidental: Hippolytus here displays his 
acquaintance with the Stoic versions of Heraclitus as well as with the 
collection of sayings, though he does not abandon his own Christian 
interpretation (to which fr. 63 and comment is entirely due). Stoic 
influence is not detectible elsewhere in the chapters on Heraclitus and 
Noetus, which is a further indication that the passage under discus- 
sion occupies a special position. The difficulty remains thar Ayer 52 
kal ppóvipov is still in the air, and does not lead up (as one might 
expect) to a quotation illustrating the point that fire is endowed with 
intellect. It is certainly true that Fránkel's proposed rearrangement, 
by making fr. 64 the illustration required, gives a satisfactory sense; 
the word olaxizar itself suggests an intelligent agent and might give 
rise to ppóvinov, but the other objections to that rearrangement are 
too strong for this solution to be acceptable. It is possible that 
opóvimov looks backowvard to fr. 64 (in the conventional and probably 
correct arrangement of the passage), though Ayer 8% xal is against 
this; or Hippolytus may have had in mind some saying of Heraclitus 
which he did not quote (or which dropped out of the text), such as 
fr. 32 Ev TÓ oopóv poUvov Ayzo8ca oúx ¿Béher xod ¿Déhe Znvos ávopa, 
where the one thing which is described as wise might very well be 
identified with fire. More plausible perhaps is a solution proposed by 
Reinhardt Ceres 77 (1942) 25fí.) and approved by Kranz in the 
Nachtráge to DKS (1, p- 493). According to this proposal ppóviuov 
itself would be a quotation from Heraclitus (or rather, rUp ppóvivov) 
—the remainder of the sentence being, of course, Stoic in character. 
Reinhardt quotes several passages from Clement in which the phrase 
TÚ opóvipoy (orowppovolv) occurs, eg, Paedag. 11, 44, 2 (1, p. 262, 
13, St.) ...ÓAlyov TL zoÚ ppovipou Trupós txelvou ¿ml Thy doAaolav 
Eyxtwv (where ¿xelvou suggests that a reference to a well-known 
phrase is involved); Protrept. 53, 3 (1, p. 41, 14 St.) ...ad Tóv dv 
Aegñqols TOÚ "ArróM vos TIpóTEpOV Íprracev BúeM a, Érrerra: ipóvics 
rrÚp ocoppovoúv. However, Reinhardt omitted to quote in full a 
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passage which seems to give the true origin of this phrase: Clement 
Sram, VIE, 34, 4 (UL, p. 27, 5 St.) gap 5* hyels dyiógew o Up od 
Tú kpta SAMA Tás ápapredous yuxás, TTUP OU TO tmaupáyov kai 
Púvavoov dAAX TÓ ppóvipov Abyovres, TÓ Envoúpevov Sk ywuxñs 
ms Bispxopévns Tó trúp. Stihlin comments that the distinction 
between two types of fire is Stojc; this is certainly the case, ef., for 
example, Cicero W.D. 1, 15, 41 *Atqui hic noster ignis, quem usus 
vitae requirit, confector est et consumptor omnium. . .contra ¡lle 
corporeus vitalis er salutaris omnia conservat, alit, auget, sustinct, 
sensuque adficit” Anrich, who examined the origins of 1wUp 
ppóvinov in his paper * Clemens u. Origenes als Begriinder der Lehre 
vom Fegfeuer”, Theol. Abh. £. H. J. Holtzmann (Túbingen and 
Leipzig, 1902) r12ff., reached the conclusion that it may be either 
Stoicin origin, or invented by Clement: the larter is unlikely (since, 
for example, Clement attributes the use of the phrase to “the 
prophets' at Ecl. proph. 25, 4 (11, p. 144, 8 St.)). The first explanation 
seems correct. Reinhardt dismisses it on the ground thai the Stoic 
term was TrÚp vospóv or TrÚp rexvixóv: but the difference berween 
voepóv and ppóviyov, when they are applied to what is usually 
regarded as an inanimate substance, is not great. Indeed, there is 
evidi hat Chrysippus used the word ppóvmov of fire: he 
certainly called the world va Tv gpovíucov (ap. Philodemum de pier. 
e 14=SVF wm , 636), admittedly perhaps in a Heraclitizing context; 
amore important is August. de civ. dei 8, 5 (SV F 11, 423) Nam Stoici 
ignem... .et viventem et sapientem et ipsius mundi fabricatorem..... 
eumque omnino ignem deum esse putaverunt.? Reinhardt, who 
quoted this passage (op. cir. 26 n. 4), argues thar “sapientem” may 
translate voepóv: this seems most unlikely, but if true indicates that 
Augustine or his preceptors felt the difference between vozpóv and 
ppóviuov to be slight. This is indicated less equivocally in Arius 
Didymus fr. 33 ap. Stob. Kef. 1, 25, 5 (p. 213, 15 W)=SVE 1, 120: 
Zivcov Tov fdióv pnor «oi rip osMyny xad tó ¿Mov dorpcv 
Exaotov elvas voepóv kai ppóvipov, múpiov (52) rupds TexvixoÚ. 
Philo, de aet. mundi 19, vt p. 102 Cohn, attributed to Chrysippus 
this description of the world: Euyuxos dav ¿Md xal vospós, Trpós Be 
Kad ppóvimoS.. . . The evidence, then, suggests that TrUp ppóvinov is 
of Stoic origin: and Reinhardt's case against this concludes lamely 
with an appeal back to our passage of Hippolytus—which was the 
original imponderable. Whether Heraclitus did in fact call his fire 
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rational or not will be discussed under frr. 41 and 32 in Group 12. 
There is no doubt that Diogenes of Apolonia attributed vónors to air 
(fr. 5), and that for him soul consisted of warmer air; Heraclitus too 
thought the soul (the seat of reason) to be fiery, and though he may 
not have assigned reason to all fire, iz would not be surprising in 
itself if he did to some. 

To turn specifically 1o fr. 64: that this is a genuine and reasonably 
accurate quotation from Heraclitus is confirmed by Philodemus de 
piet. Ga (p. 70 Gomperz): .. .xai T[óv xóopo]v ¿v cls pnor B[ixós]s" 
Kepauvos tr[dvr” ola Jktze1 xod Z[eús* op Jatves BE kai re ]pavria Se[ia: 
Vejivas vúxra ++. (restit. Crónert, Diels). The latter part of this 
passage probably begins a version of fr. 67; Ír. 64, at any rato, is un- 
mistakable. Evidently Philodemus had trávra, notó Si-mévra as in 
Hippolytus: butrácrrávra is found in fr. go, and Heraclitus may have 
been addicted to this use of the article. 8é cannot be due to Hippolyrus 
and may belong, to the original form of the fragment, thus supgesting 
that itwwas not an isolated saying; it may, however, have been added 
by Hippolytus” source. The most interesting thing in the Philo- 
demus version is the addition KAIZ[ : the restoration kad Zeús seems 
almost inevitable, as does the attachment of these words to fr. 64 
rather than to what follows. Doubrless kai Zeús is only interpreta: 
tion—one thinks of the statement that róAenos and Zeús are the same, 
later in the same treatise of Philodemus (14, 26: p. 81G.); this is 
presumably based on the use of a phrase normally descriptive of 
Zeus, Trrhp trávicow, to apply to war in fr. 53; similarly here the 
mention of the conventional weapon of Zeus, the thunderbol:, leads 
to the addition of'its owner's name. It has been maintained, however, 
thatkeparvvós in the fragment is simply a namefor Zeus. The evidence 
for this is as follows: a fifth-century 1.c. inscription from Mantinea, 
AlOZ | KEPAVNO (7G y, 2, 288 p. 58; v. Usener Kl, Schrifien 4, 
4711. = Rh.M. 60 (1905) 11f.); a Hellenistic inscription from Homs, 


PA: 
GO (Rev. Arch. zed series, 40, 388); KepauvoU as the title of 


Orphic Hymn x1x; the cult of Kepauvós at Seleuceia in Pieria initi- 
ated by Seleucus Nicator (c. 358-280 1.c.), cf. Appian Syr. 58; and, 
less important perhaps, the variant version to Hesiod Theog. 886, 
ap. Galen de Hipp. ez Plat. plac. 111, 8, of which line 14 is as follows: 
(Zeus) Beioas un TéEn [sc. Metis] kperrepcorepov ¿ho kspauvoU. Here 
Weil and Usener write KepauvoU: but it is perfectly possible that 
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what Zeus was afraid of was that Metis should bear a son stronger 
than, e. able to resist, the thunderbolt on the use of which Zeus” 
authority depended (cf. Pindar /sthm. vii, 32M.; Aesch. P.Y, 922). 
It is most unlikely that the name Kepauvós should be applied by Zeus 
to himself. And so even if this variant version is an early one, it still 
provides no evidence thatxspauvós by itself could be used in place of 
Zeús; this was a Hellenistic development—in the fifth-century 
inscription it is notable that Zeus is named as well as Kepouvós. The 
Orphic hymn, of course, cannot be of pre-Hellenistic composition. 
la sum it seems unlikely that in Heraclitus fr. 64 we should write 
(with DK) Kepauves with a capital letter,and accept this as a mame for 
Zeus. Still more unlikely is Reinhardts theory (Parmenides 198f.) 
that there is a reference in the fragment to an Orphic belief thar the 
thunderbolt is the instrument of fate, by whi soul is propelled 
into the circle of births as punishment for defilement (cf. the Orphie 
tablets from Thurii of the late fourth ox third century B.c.: 7,G. xtv, 
641, -2=DK 1818-19. Lines 5-6 of the second of these are 
as follows: ebre pe Molpa ¿Sauáoaro(?) +** oreporiiti kepauvds, 
for which Reinhardt suggested. . .¿Bóáao(o) ¿ro(s) otepomim 
kepouvép). The suggestion that Heraclitus thought of matter as 
undergoing an analogous cycle at the instance of fate is ingenious 
rather than plausible, especially in view of the probably later date 
of these Orphic ideas, and the fact that, in spite of he contentions of 
Nestle and others, Orphic infuence is not otherwise apparent in 
Heraclitus. 

The simplest account of the meaning of the fragment is perhaps 
that of Gigon 145f., that xepouvós is the mythical weapon of Zeus, 
and that what we are intended to conclude from the saying is that 
god is the motivator of all things. That Heraclitus was prepared to 
use the language of traditional religion is shown by fr. 32. Gigon 
further relates fr. 64 to fr. 1, “every creeping thing is driven to 
pasture with a blow”: in die case of the whole world the motivating 
blow is given not by a prick or goad, but by the all-powerful, 
directing weapon of the highest god; this is a diferent and higher 
symbol. The thunderbolt, too, is Zeus' weapon of war: as such it 
may be the underlying cause of the “war” which is essential to the 
continuation of the world (cf. Group 8). This interpretation is partly 
based upon Cleanthes Mymn ro Zeus 9H: see p. 259f., where it is 
shown that the connexion between kepauvés and Any in Cleanthes 
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is due not to an interpretation of fr. 64 in the sense of fr. 11, but to 
a technical Stoic sense of An yH and its connexion with fire, repre- 
sented also by kepauvós. Gigon's interpretation, then, must stand or 
fall on its own merits; these are not inconsiderable, but E think he is 
too quick to reject another possibility, and one which is supported 
by Cleanthes” predication of dezdovra of kepauvóv: namely, that 
*thunderbolt” is simply a symbol for fire, and that Heraclitus means 
only to assert that fire (and not Zeus, or the deity, or fate) steers all 
things, in the sense of “is responsible for the way in which all things 
behave”. Gigon 145 objects that “a simple identification Urféuer- 
xepowvós is unthinkable. The kosmos ¿s fire and is not steered by 
fire.* This is not so true as it looks: we saw under fr. 90 that 
Heraclitus sometimes, for the purpose of argument, dissociares fire 
from the world of which it forms a part, as he does indeed in fr. 31, 
where fire is implied to be logically separable from its rporai. In 
fr. 30, admittedly, the cosmos ¿s an ever-living fire, but one part of 
the cosmos (i.e. the sky and the heaveniy bodies) is more truly fire 
at any one time than other parts (i.e. sea and eard)—itis kindled fre 
as opposed to extinguished, dormant, or “dead” fire. Thus it seems 
legitimate for Heraclitus to have said that fire steers all things, and 
this may be thought preferable to other interpretations. Quite apart 
from any possibility that Heraclitus considered fire (not all, perhaps, 
but the purest and aitherial sort) to be rational —which is indeed 
implied in the metaphor oloxízat, though here it might be only the 
mechanical aspect of the operation of steering which is stressed—it 
is probable enough thar this fragment may be understood in the light 
of the physical “turnings” of fr. 31: the preservation of the pérpe in 
the changes of fire to sea and earth is in a sense due to the nature of 
fire itself (here we have to think of fire as itself exemplifying regularity 
of exchange, from fuel to smoke), and so those changes, and the 
variegated bodies that result from them, are in a sense due to the 
“stecring' of fire.— That kepauvós, thunderbolt, may stand as a name 
for fire in general, or perhaps for celestial fire in particular,! is indi- 
cated first hy the fact that this is how the thunderbolt was primarily 
thought of (witness its common epithet muppópos in fifth-century 











* Cleanthes probably considered that lighming belonged to the pure and 
creative fire which the Stoies distinguished from everyday fire (see the quotation 
from Cicero N.D. on p. 353): so Poblenz Hermes 75 (1940) 119, citing, Dion 
Prus. Or. 36, 56. 
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literature, e.g. Pindar Vem. x, 71; Aesch. Septer: 444; Soph. O,T. 
200, 0.C. 1658); and secondly by Meraclitus” analogous use of 
pnormp in Ír. 31 as a name for fire (though it must be admitred that 
the plausibility of that interpretation was supported partly by 
reference to the present case): “burner” and *thunderboli” are 
sobriquets of a rather similar order. 

The significance of the next fragment, 65, is unfortunately even 
less casy to determine with any degree of confidence. All that can be 
assigned to Heraclitus are the two words xprouooúvn and xópos. The 
former is rather rare; it usually means “need”, lack”, “poverty”, and 
occurs in pre-Hellenistic literature only at Tyrtacus fr. 6, 8 Dichl and 
(in the sense “importunity”) at Hdt. 1x, 33. kópos, of course, means 
*satiety”, sometimes with the sense of surfeit: it occurs in two other 
fragments of Heraclitus (67 and 111), on both occasions in opposi- 
tion to Amós as an illustration of the opposite-doctrine. In identi- 
fying “deprivation” with the world-forming process, *satiety” with 
the ecpyrosis (which is used for the state of total fire as well as for the 
process of consumption leading to this state), Hippolytus is simply 
following a well-known Stoie interpretation, though he of course 
takes ecpyrosis to refer to the Christian purging by fire. This is 
clearly indicated by the following passages: Philo de spec. fegg. 1, 208 
(vw, p. 50 Cohn) ñ Bi sis néAn oÚ 390u Biavouh EmAol 1izo1 ds Eu rá 
mówvta | Ori 86 évós re «ad els dv, Ómep ol piv kópov xal xpnopocuwnv 
ixédecaw, ol 5* Exrúpcoow xad Sraxdopnow, dxrúpo ar piv korrá riu 
oÚ fepuol Buvarrelav Tóv Alov imuporíoavros, diaxdounow Be 
Korrá Thv Tóv Terrápcow ortorxelwv ioovouiav, iv ávndibóxoiw 
dardos. (Cf. idem, Leg. alleg. 101, 7 (1, p. 114 Colm) ... Hpa- 
xderrelou BúEns Eraripos, kópov kai xpropooúvny Kal ¿v Tó Tráw kod 
mávra áuorpr elodycv.) Plutarch de L 9, 3890 émei 8' oux Toos ó 
Tv TepióBwv ¿v Tas peraPohals xpóvos, áNAA peizcov ó TAS Erépas 
Fw “xópov” kadoúow, 6 El Tis xpromooúwns thdrrov .. .órrep Tpla 
mpos év, ToUto hw Siaxóopmoiw olóevor xpóve Trpós TRV 
bermúpcoow elven. Tn the main Philo passage those who talk about 
xópos and xpropooúvn are distinguished from those who use the 
wos and Sioxóounors: the former pair are formally 
attributed to Heraclitus in the Leg. alleg. passage, while the latter 
are explained in the first context in terms of four elements and 
obviously belong to the Stoics (though the icovonia assigned to 
those elements may suggest a reminiscence of Heraclitus' measures, 
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or of fifth-century philosophy in general). Plutarch, again, is 
obviously drawing on a Stoic source; the ratio of 3 to 1 for the 
length of ecpyrosis and cosmogony may be his own, rather than 
a Stoic, invention—it rests of course ón the 3-month tenure of 
Dionysus at Delphi as compared with the 9-month tenure of 
Apollo, and need not be taken seriously. The objections to the 
ecpyrosis-interpretation of Heraclitus have already been stated 
(pp- 3351.) and need not be repeared: the two words of fr. 65 can 
hardly be held to be a serious support for that interpretation. How 
they came to be applied to it by the Stoies we can only guess. The 
presumption is that they were originally somehow connected with 
fire, otherwise there would have been no cause whatsoever for the 
Stoic identification. Presumably, too, they originally referred to 
the cosmological changes of matter, which the Stoics following 
Theophrastus understood to refer to world-periods. That they are 
not simply developed out of the opposition xópos-Miós in frr. 67 
and 111 is suggested by the rarity of xpnopooúvn, which would not 
be accidentally substitured foros : mués indeed would be unsuitable 
ifthe opposition came notin an anthropological context (as in fr. 111) 
butin a cosmological one. Here we may note Hippolytus' expression 
«odel Se auró [sc. Up] xpnonooúvny k.x.: this has led Gigon 49, 
followed by Walzer ad fr., to restore the fragment as (rúp) 
xpnonooúwn xópos, (módepos elpivn)—the last pair being an ill- 
judged deduction from the appearance of war and peace in fr. 67 
and the fact that in Diog. L. 1x, 8, after Theophrasts, it is said that 
Heraclitus called the process leading to cosmogony tródeuos, thar 
leading to ecpyrosis elpivn. This of course is an extension in the light 
of Empedocles of Heraclitus* emphasis on “war” as the essential 
condition for the existence of our cosmos. But even TrÚp*xpropoovvr, 
xópos may be too bold a connexion. Hippolytus' «ade need nor 
signify accurate quotation and the predication which dis would 
imply (see Reinhardt Hermes 77 (1942) 22 n. 3), and there are 
difficulties in the statement thar fire ¿s deprivation and satiety, even 
if there is less precision in the apposition than the identity implied 
by the English * ven on the ecpyrosis-interpretation accepted 
by Gigon, fire cannot be satiety, though there may be said to bea 
satiety of fire ifall things become fire, and it may suffer a deprivation 
when parts ofit change into a world. On the other hand, justas god 
is the opposites in fr. 67, so might fire be called the opposites; but 
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the absolute identification of fire and god is difficult, and ¿his would 
hardly explain the Stoic application of the fragment 10 world- 
periods. If we continue to assume that this application must 
have arisen out of an original application of xoncuocúvn and kópos 
10 the cosmological tporraí in the sense of fr, 31, then it may be the 
case that “satiety? described the world viewed as a whole, all of 
which is essentially fre though measures of this fire have been 
extinguished into sea and earth; while *deprivation” describes the 
same situation from a different point of view (cf. fr. 10), according 
to which the pure, unextinguished fire “lacks” those parts which 
have undergone Tporraí to sea and earth. Alternatively, the two 
opposites may indeed be successive, nor relative (in either case they 
are essentially connected): the “lack” may refer to the measures 
which have to be restored, for example, when a portion of sea turns 
to earth; the subseguentrópos, meaning in this case positive “surfeit” 
rather than mere satiety, might indicate a state in which the sum of 
sea had become temporarily too great by theaceretion of extinguished 
fire, so thiar equivalent measures turn into earth and relieve the 
surfeir, only to cause a corresponding lack. In this case *surfeit? and 
“lack” could apply to any of the three world-masses, including fire, 
or to the “turnings' of fire in general. These suggested explanations 
are obviously speculative, but they may be on the right knes: whar 
is probable is that “sariety' and “deprivation' were intended to describe 
or qualify not cosmogonical, but cosmological and continuous 
alterations of things. Whether they applied to fire as the whole 
world-order, or to the unchanged aitherial fire within that order, 
and whether they were applied successively or simultaneously, must 
remain in doubt. See also p. 361 n. 

There remains to be considered the sentence trávra yóp, noi, To 
rúp EmeMóv kpwei xad xorcaMiyerar: this has normally been accepted 
as a fragment (=fr. 66D, 268), even by Burner, who was forced to 
maintain that it did not necessarily imply that fire overtakes all 
things at once. But Reinhardt (Parmenides 164ff. and, more 
circumspectly, Hermes 77 (1942) 22ff.) has now demonstrated almost 
conclusively that the words belong 10 Hippolytus, and are simply 
a recapitularion of his kóopov xpic1s interpretation of the Stoic 
Exmúpcooss interpretation of Heraclitus. (1) gnoi in Hippolytus does 
not necessarily introduce a quotation, but is often explanatory and 
implies no more than “means”: cf., for example, his explanation of 
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Empedocles fr. 6 at Ref. vi, 29, 6 (p. 211, 5 W.), él yop Erpee, 
enolv, oúk dv rote Ay korreMMpón Té za. . ¿Bid ToUro Nom 
xoñel TÓ Úbwo (cf. also Ref! v1, 26, 2 (p. 153 W.); vi, 29, 20 (p- 213 
W.); and Clement Serom. 1, 182, 1 (0, P. 111, 20 St); y, 18, 4 
(1, p. 338, 4St.)). (ii) In this chapter of Hippolytus every quotation 
is followed by an exegesis, but there is no exegesis to this so-called 
fragment, which is in fact a further expansion of Clement's interpre= 
tation ofxópos in fr. 65. (iii) The verbs Emipxeo9a, «plvew (meaning 
“to judge” with a direct object), and korrodouBéwew are all frequently 
used in Christian eschatological contexts: cf. Hippolytus Ref. x, 34, 
2 (p. 292 W.) .. .ixpeugsade errepxontvnv rrupós kploecos derelAño ; 
LI Timothy iv, 1 kplvew zóbvros ka vexpoús; Ref. v1, 31, 1 (p. 158 W.) 
p00pá Tis koro perar oúx els poxpáw 1rore Tous aléóvas (c£. also 
Ref. vu, 27, 3 (p. 206, 14 W.)). On the other hand, xplvew with the 
personal object meaning “condemn” is rare before Christian literature 
(LSJ s.v. 111, 3 cites only Demosth. xIx, 2323 14, 47)3 otherwise the 
word has to mean “bring to trial”. As for xorrodoppfávew, Reinhardt 
is probably right (Parmenides 165) in his contention that xora- here 
does not imply *condemnation”, as in korrayryvboxew, korraxplvew, 
etc.; nevertheless, the verh gains the sense of “convier”, as a develop- 
ment in the juristic sense of its general meaning “overtake” or 
*seize”. Reinhardt is wrong in denying this sense of the word, cf., 
for example, a fift-century inscriprion from Erythrae (Rev. de 
Philol. (1928) 192) . . «Blco£w 8' Evau 161 Pohonivos kai ñ y koraAdfBni 
tvas rÓnuoV 78 Bicbfawros . ... (koroMPN =“gains a conviction”). 
Thus the sentence, ¡fit were by Heraclitus, would probably have to 
mean “fire having come suddenly upon all things will bring them to 
trial and secure their conviction”. Yet the combination of verbs 
is unusual, and the resulting meaning is hardly incisive enough to 
justify the complex juristic metaphor. The diction, in fact, is un- 
Heraclitean and typically Christian:! it explains the kóopou kplow 
already referred to in the context (cf. also Ref. v1, 9, 3 (p- 136 W.). 
The application ofa Christian escharological sense to Heraclitus' fire 





* Gigon 130 accepts Reinhardt's somewhat too drastic criricism of kpwet, 
but maincalns thar the rest of the sentence, lus. tróvia TO wUp EneMdóv korra 
Ayeraa, ls genuine, Even so an explanation vn the level of fr. 28 is difficult, 
for korodayféver in the legalistio sense is appropriate with Síkn bur not with 
Op. bmiMóv appears weak, but would have some point ¡fit referred to the 
successive rporrod of fire. 
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is shown also by Themistius, n 4n. post. p. 86£. Wallies: Gorrep 
“Hpáxherros Tó trUp olerar póvov orrorxeiov kai Ex rotou yeyovivos 
TO múv> ¿bvredev yáp huás xad Sestrreros, ou4pAeyiocodal trote tó 
Tráy denceiAdiv..... . A more important parallel is provided by Clement 
Strom.V, 9, 3 (11, p. 331, 21 St.) ... .xod pévro1 al Alkn xorraMíperca 
yeubdv "ixrovas kal páprupas [this forms the second part of 
Heraclitus fr. 28), 6 *Eptoiós pgnow. old yáp xal ouros tx —ñs 
Pappápou pihosopias uabdw Thv B1k Trupos kdfopow Té xomdós 
Pefioórcow, Tv Úorepov Exmúpwow éxódeoow ol Erwxoí. This 
demonstrates in brief how Heraclitus' fire was adapted to Christian 
needs by the medium of the Stoa; but it does more than this, for 
Clement evidently interprets koroAíperca in fr. 28 (=*overtake”) in 
the precise eschatological sense in which the word is used by Hippo- 
lyrus. There may very well be, in our passage of Hippolytus, 
a legitimate reminiscence of Heraclitus” use (also eschatological, 
though with different implications) of koroAíyerar in fr. 28—a use 
which is primarily legalistic and can properly be applied to Ain or 
its oflicers. If so, Hippolyts is probably dependent here upon the 
same Stoic source as Clement.! 





+ To revert to fr. 65; it is possible that in (he words xenogocóvn and 
kópos Meraclitus was referring to Anaximander's metaphor of the mutual 
encroachment and subsequent retribution of the world-masses. kópos would 
describe the state of éSila, while xenopocóvn calls for “retribution and 
punishment”, Bleu wal rícw.—On fr. 66D (pp. 35911), M. Marcovich now has 
some observations in its defence: *On Heraclitus” fr. 66 DK * (Mérida, Venezuela, 
1959)» 








16 
(278) 


Clement Paedagogus 5, 99, 5 (1, p. 216, 28 St.) Afoeron iv yáp 
Tacos TO aloénrów pls Tis, TÓ SE vontov dbúvaróv tom, $ ds pnow 
“Hpóxderros: vd uh Edvóv mote mg dv tig Ador; unbaóss Tolvuw 
EmucduIrropeda TÓ OKÓTOS..... 

For perhaps one will escape the notice of the perceptible light, bur of the 
inteligible light it is impossible so to do, or as Heraclitus says: How 
could anyone escape the notice of that which never sets? Zn no way, 
then, let us cover ourselves in darkness... 





Cornutus, Compendiumn x1, after a reference to the all-secing eye of 
Zeus, asks ás yóp olóv Té tor Tv Sid redorrcov Broucaw Búvaw 
Aavbáwew Ti Tósv Ev "1$ xóopeo yevontvco»; Lt is just conceivable that 
this contains a reminiscence of the present fragment; another 
reminiscence is possible in the Cratylus passage discussed below; 
but beyond this Clement is our sole testimony. There is no reason 
to disbelieve him; as far as can be judged from his other quotations 
from Heraclitus, and indeed from all other Greek authors, he is 
reasonably accurate—liable perhaps to combine two quotations 
without warning (fr. 28), or to interpose an explanation (fr. 20), but 
only occasionally, as perhaps in fe. 14, to mislead the reader seriously 
about the extent of the quowtion, In the present fragment there is 
lite scope for any of these faults, and it must be accepted as it 
stands. On the other hand, Clement's interpretation of it is of lite 
or no value as such, He evidently extracted from his source for 
Meraclitus all the sayings to which a Christian eschatological sense 
could possibly be attached; with this motive he quotes frr. 24, 25, 
27, 28, 30, 31. The last two of these, at all events, were plainly not 
intended by Heraclitus in the sense in which Clement interprers 
them, to refer to a kóogou kpiors 51% mupós: it is therefore quite 
possible that fr. 16 too did not originally refer to an omniscient and 
avenging power, even if the context of the fragment suggests that 
its original application must have been of this kind. Clements 
suggestion that the subject of 1é 1h Súvóv ore is páss is, in itself, 
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worthless. “That which never sets* was presumably contrasted, 
explicitly or implicitly, with that which does sei—that is, one of the 
heavenly bodies: for Súvew is regularly used of the setting of the sun, 
moon and stars. The second part of the fragment shows that the sun 
and not the moon or any star is meant, for “noticing” things was 
the particular prerogative of Helios, who sees and hears all things 
upon earth (rmávr” ¿popás xad mrávr” Erraxodes, Z1. 111, 277, cf. Od. x1, 
109) and who for that reason was regularly invoked as a witness of 
oaths. At night, however, the sun sailed round the river of Okeanos 
out of sight, and would not therefore observe infractions of an oath; 
this was not a general modification, but perhaps a literal and personal 
comment by Heraclitus. The fragment suggests that he had posited 
something more permanent and all-secing than the sun, something 
which never sets: something which, though not necessarily fully 
rational, at least had the power of perception; otherwise the word 
Acvdáwvaw could scarcely haye been used ofit. (The neuter form does 
not necessarily imply that it is a thing rather than a person—herc, 
obviously, a deity; it could be that a neutral aspect, i.e. an unusual 
power of perception, is emphasized at the expense of personal 
aspects.) Here the Cornutus passage is relevant: rw 51% trávroov 
Siixovoav Búvaquw shows the Stoic inclinarions of the author and 
presumably refers to trip vospóv or some similar form of the divine 
power, cf., for example, Aétius 1, 7, 33 (SV n, 1027) ol Erconcoi 
vospóv Bedv Srroparlvavran, TrÚp Texuikóv . . .xad rusia páy Srfiov Sy 
SAou ro kóoou. The all-secing is the deity—perhaps Zeus himself, 
Zeus... .ós te rai ¿AMous | ávdpcorrous Epopú kai rivuraa $5 Ts áudprr 
(Od.x11, 2131f.), Zeus ds ¿popáréwra (Soph. El. 175); or perhaps the 
fire which the Stoies followed Heraclitus in endowing with di ity, 
and which according to Plato certain “believers in lux” distinguished 
carefully from the sun for the very reason that it did nor s 
4139, € [Socrates is discussing,, not wholly seriously, thed 
Bikcaov on the assumprion that words point to a flux of all things] 
$ iv ySp Tis prnow totro elvor Blkorov, róv Mov: roUtow yA uóvov 
Biaióvta kai kdovra ermrrpomedewv Té Svta, Eme oUv Te Ayw 
avró doyevos dos koadóv Ti driodos, xorraryehdt ou oÚroy dxoúcas kei 
¿purtá el ouStv Bikorov olas elvoa Ev Tol dvdodarrors Erreibów ó Anos 
Sún. AnrapcUvros cv ¿uoú $11 aÚ testvos Ayer abTó, Td TrÚp pnow- 
“oÚro 5' ou pbióv ¿orw sibivos. Ó SE oúx curó Tó Up prow, ¿AY 
cobró TO Oepudv TO du 1G$ mupl tvóv. It is likely enough that there is 
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some reference here to Heraclitean ideas, and it is possible thar 
brreibáw Ó fos Sun refers to this fragment. 1£ this is so, then the 
amendment that “justice” is not the sun, but fire, may reproduce 
what Heraclitus actually said; the further restriction that (he heat 
should be distinguished from fire may be intended to refer rather to 
Diogenes of Apollonia. Unforninately, in these quasi-jocular passages 
of Plato, in which the Cratylus and Theaetetus particularly abound, 
it is impossible to be sure what is simply invented, what adapted, 
and what accurately reproduced from historical predecessors. 

It may be legitimate to conjecture, however, that “that which 
never sets* is either fire or Zeus, and that either one or the other is 
contrasted with the sun. This would accord with the possible 
references in Plato and Cornutus. Between fire and Zeus there is 
difference than might appear: the subject of fr, 32, which “is 
willing and unwilling to be called Zeus”, must be closely related to 
if not identical with fire (p. 396). Ín using the name Zeus Heraclims 
is conceding that in some respects the traditional religion has hir 
upon the truth (perhaps accidentally): the Zeus of Homer sees all 
things, as does the subject of Heraclitus” fragment. The point of the 
fragment is still conjectural; Gigon 130 followed an established 
interpretation in taking it closely with fr. 660 (which is discussed, 
and rejected as a genuine quotarion, after fr. 65) as a reference to the 
ecpyrosis—fire will come upon all things, none will escape its 
notice, But the personal ms (as opposed to 1 in Cornutus: Garaker 
proposed emending to 1) is against any explanation in terms of 
physical, cosmic changes. It relates the activity of To ph Súvov to 
mankind, and so makes it probable that the fragmentis analogous to 
the second part of fr. 28, also quoted by Clement in a similar 
context: Alkn korrodjyerosr weubósv Thcrovos kal uéprupas (xora- 
Miyetar in pseudo-fr. 66 may be a reminiscence of this: that is the 
limit of the connexion between frr. 16 and 660). Thus fr. 16 may well 
be part of an attack upon liars, upon Heractitus” opponents who do 
not recognize the Logos: if so, it only bears indirectly upon his 
physical theories. Here it may be recalled that in the Crarydus 
passage Socrates" informants give the sun, or fire, as equivalents for 
Bikenov; yet the intermediary derivation of Sixcuov from Siaióv may 
be due not to any Heraclitean but to Plato himself, sun, fire and heat 
being explanations merely of his Acrrróraróv re kal réxuo To which 
controls (Emraorreva: : cf. fr. 64) all things. Orconceivably Heraclitus 
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did try verbally to relate Aikn in fr. 28 with Tó 1 SÚvov in fr. 16. At 
any rate Aikn and Zeús are closely connected in popular thought: in 
fr. 94 it is Dike's assistants who see thar the hérpa of the sun are 
preserved; Hesiod, Erga 2561f., tells us that Dike sits by Zeus' 
tirone and “oversces the aÑairs of men”, a view ascribed to Orpheus 
at Demosth. xxv, 11. Tn frr. 28 and 32 (as also in 94) Heraclitus is 
content to use symbols derived from popular mythology to express 
his meaning: it may be thatin fr. 16 also (where one such symbol, the 
sun, is implicitly rejected) he meant to go further and to express the 
concept of Dike more exacily in terms of his own special theories. 
Tn this case he might have meant fire as subject of TO 1h Búvov 
not fire in ¡ts aspect of the whole kóouos, but as the particular source 
of the trupós Tporrai in fr. 31, as basis and regulator (cf. Reinhardt, 
Hermes 77 (1942) 244) of the continual cosmological changes. This 
fireis the same as *thunderbol:” which steers all things (fr. 64): there 
too it has motive, if not rational, capacity, and there too, like Zeus 
himself and like all cosmic fire, it is permanent and “does not set. 
For Heraclitus, trúp has three applications: (1) to the world-order as 
a whole; (ii) to “unextinguished” fire in cosmological changes, i.e. 
that which has not turned to sea or earth, and which remains in the 
cúpaves; (iii) 10 the motive and directive fire o£ fr. 64 (and perhaps 
6): this is perhaps substantially the same as (ii), except that it is 
not confined to the sky but also permeates things around us, 
perhaps solely in the form ofwuxk. 

This treatment of fr. 16 is obviously more speculative even than 
most parts of this book; in particular, it must remain quite uncertain 
whether “that which does not set” is to be identified with fire or not. 
The application of the saying is certainly not primarily cosmological, 
although for Heraclitus the affairs of men could nor be dissociated 
from the structure of the cosmos. The fragment is placed in this 
group partly because it may bear upon the nature of Heraclitus' fire, 
partly because of its traditional (and fallacious) connexion with the 
ecpyrosis-interpretation.* 














* Schleiermaches emended wrís to tiva, thus giving the fragment this sense: 
“how could thar which never sers escape the notice of any one?” There is lite 
to be said in favour of this conjecture: ¡fit were correct, the saying mighr hecome 
án artack on Anaximenes (and others), who evidendy believed that the sun did 
not ser in the true sense, but disappeared behind mountains in the north, 
ef. Aétius 11, 16, 6; Hippolytus Ref. 1, 7, 6; Aristotle Mercor. B 1, 3542 27 
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Frr. 12 [+ 49*b], 91 


The river-analogy: upon those who step into the same 
river diflerent waters flow regularly down. The preserva- 
tion of the river's identity and name, in spite of the 
constant change of its parts, is due to the regularity and 
balance of that change, just as the preservation of a 
xóoyos is due to the pérpa which govern all meteorological 
and cosmological change. Plato and all later ancient 
critics took the river=analogy to apply to changes in 
every individual thing, and to illustrate the continuity 
of those changes: actually it illustrates the measure which 
must inhere in large=scale changes taken as a whole. 
Heraclitus did not believe, any more than any of his 
predecessors, that everything was changing all the time, 
though many things are so changing and everyuing must 
eventually change. 4 
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(43) 


Arius Didymus ap. Eusebium P.£. xv, 20 Trepi 5% wuxñs Kidávins 
piy Tú Zñvovos Bóyyara Traparidiuevos rpós oUyxpiaiw Thu Trpos 
Tous dAous puaixoús prom ón Zivev Thv puxmv Mya aiodryriciy* 
ávadupiaci» kabórrep *Hpóxderros: Pouhópevos yáp Eupavicea óm al 
yuxai ávabupiduevos vorpal? del yivovtan sikaoev aytás Tois motapols 
Mycov oÚros" motapoiar rolaw aúroiaiy ¿pfaivovaw ¿epa 
xal ¿repa Úbara émppel: kol puxal Si ámo tó Uypóv dvadu- 
pidóvras. dvcdunlaow jév odv ópoicos 16% "Hparhebreo Thv puxiy 
dwapaiva Zijvcow, aloómriciv Be aúriv elvas Bid ToUTO Ayét.... 

1 cicónow $ codd., em. Wellmann. 2 veapal Meewaldt. 





On the subject of soul Cleanthes, setting out the opinions of Zeno for 
comparison with the other natural philosophers, says that Zeno is like 
Heraclitus in calling the soul a percipient exkalation: for Heraclirus, 
wishing to demonstrate that souls by being exhaled are for ever becoming 
intelligent, likened them to rivers in these words: Upon those who step 
into the same rivers different and again different waters flow; and souls 
also are exhaled from moisture. Zeno, then, declares the soul an exha- 
rly to Heraclitus, and percipient for the following reason... « 





lation simi 








It is almost certainly Cleanthes and not (as Bywater, Burnet, Gigon 
104, etc. have always assumed) Zeno who quotes from Heraclitus: 
Arius tells us quite clearly that Cleanthes cited the doctrines of his 
master side by side with those of other thinkers—presumably 10 
provide corroboration of Zeno's theories. Zeno described the soul 
as a percipient exbalation: this, adds Cleanthes, agrees with Hera- 
clitus' description of it, which Cleanthes then quotes. This state of 
afairsis what might be expected; for although Zeno must have based 
his physical theories particularly upon Heraclitus” description of fire, 
he is never named in our sources as having quoted Meraclitus by 
name; while Cleanthes evidently initiated a detailed examination of 
Heraclitus with a view to the more careful foundation of Stoic 
physics upon ancient authority. Diogenes Laertius records thar 
Cleanthes wrote four books of commentaries (tEnyfoes) on 
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Heraclitus, and there is reason to believe that he made some modi- 
fication of Zeno's system in the light of his special knowledge of the 
earlier thinker—in particular, the idea of the sun as Tó hyeuovixóv, 
and ofTóvos; in his version of cosmogony he may have avoided the 
addition of air to Heraclitus' three world masses. The results of his 
interest in Heraclitus are shown by the many unmistakable echoes 
in the Ayma to Zeus. 

The words in heavy type seem genuine enough: the lonic datives 
Plural in -o101, the consistent use of -u ¿peAxuericóv, and the archaic 
repetition of Erepa, suggest that these are the original words of 
Heraclitus; quite apart from dialect forms (which could be and often 
were faked) the rhythm and phrasing of the sentence lead to the same 
conclusion. Nearly all editors (Zeller, ZN 797 n. 2, being an 
honourable exception) have accepted the next sentence, to0, as part 
of the quotation. Here, however, the case is very different: there are 
no lonicisms to aid identification as a quotation, and, on the other 
hand, there is a verb, dvadupudivros, which in this compound form 
does not appear elsewhere before Aristotle. Admitredly Theo- 
phrastus and the doxographers attribute the use of this verb to 
several Presocratic thinkers (including Xenophanes, where its use is 
unlikely, though possible in uncontracted forms like évadudovron), 
but this means very litrle, That the concept of exhalation or evapora- 
tion was familiar to them is beyond doubt, but the natural expression 
of it would be by the noun éerpis, possibly by éerpizaw, and perhaps 
by the simple verb 6unáo8on, which is common in fifth-century 
writers (particularly Herodotus) for the burning of incense, etc, An 
instance of 6uuGodor normally assigned to Hipponax (fr. 80 Diehl) 
is doubtful: all we are told is that the verb appears in a Hipponactian 
mete. 1f Heraclitus did indeed use the compound form it is strange 
that this is the only use of this highly convenient word to survive 
in over a century.* Further, róv Uypów (instead of Úborros or 
e.g. afparos, or even ToÚ UypoÚ) is not quite what one would ex- 
pect of Heraclitus: the use of neuter adjectives as substantives 
in the singular is a favourite one with him (cf, for example, fra. 10, 
88, 126), but usually to emphasize the particular attribute of a 
certain substance in terms of opposites. Yet here the generic ex- 
pression would stress the common property of e.g. blood and 
water; so the language can hardly be said to form an insuperable 

Y Wilamowitz, Hermes 62 (1927) 276, attacks only the noua-form. 
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FR. 12 
objection to the ascription of kai puxai.. .dvadudvra 10 
Heraclitus. 

A more substantial difficulty is that of establishing any significant 
connexion between the river-sentence and the statement that souls 
are exhaled from moisture. Reinhardt, Parmenides 61, and Gigon 
28, cf. 104, are satisfied that the quotation from Heraclitus (in 
which they include kai puxal...¿vadupidóvrar) “comes from au 
psychological context”, i.e. they assume that this context clarified the 
link between the two sentences. Yet it is difficult if nor impossible 
to imagine any context which would accomplish this. The river 
sentence has nothing whatsoever to do with exhalation; the only 
formal connexion between the two sentences is the mention in both 
of moisture or water. Attempts have been made to supply words to 
the second sentence which would establish a significant link— 
Capelle (Hermes 59 (1924) 121) suggested (del) dro Tów Uypiw 
«TA., Gomperz évabuudvrar (Erepon «ad £repor). The former is the 
easier omission; the link would then be the continuity of each 
process, but even so the comparison would be without much point. 
In any event these additions are superfiuous, since Meewaldt's 
veapal achieves the same end much more persuasively  (Diels 
attempted an analogous solution by conjecturing that voepel was 
a corruption of érepar). The transition is srill extremely abrupt, 
and nothing to help it is really added by veapad, the sense of which 
is already present in dei yivovras. None of these solutions, then, 
succeeds in giving the whole passage a satisfactory sense, and 
the “psychological context* must fór the present remain a doubtful 
hypothesis. 

Here it may be helpful briefly to turn aside from the fragment to 
consider o's interpretation of Heraclitus' theory of natural 
change. This is, in short, that Heraclitus held all things to be in Aux 
like rivers: Theaer. 160D kotk... Hpexherro»... .olov “feúparo 
kweloca TA mávra; Crar. 401D K00” "Hpdderrov dv hyolvro Tá 
Svralévoa ve rávrO Kad pévew oUStv; Crat. 402 a Abyer rrou “Hodherros 
ót mávta xopel kai ouñiv péver, kal trorayoú por dorrego rá 
Svta Ayer ds Bis Es róv aróv trorauóv oúx dv EuBodns. Ar Theaer, 
152 Plato humorously attributed a similar doctrine to all carly 
thinkers save Parmenides; but Heraclitus and his followers remained 
for him the chief serious exponents of these ideas. «Aristode sub= 
seribes to Plato's interpretarion, de an. A 2, 405228 dv «whose: 8 
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elver Tú dvra xóxeivos [sc. 'H.] hero koi ol moAAo1; Tapica A 11, 
104b21 ...mávra xivebrar k00” "Hoórderrov; and (most notably) 
Met. A6, 987332 .. tol “Hpoxherreioss GóEcas dos drrávrow TÓv 
ado8nyróóv del peóvicov «al Emorrins mrepi evrásv cúx oúams (the episte- 
mological conclusion being due to Cratylus or Plato himself: on this 
passage see my article “The Problem of Cratylus”, AJP 72 (1951) 
243.). Now of this doctrine that things are constantly changing 
like flowing rivers there is no sign whatever in the fragments, apart 
from this fr. 12 and fr. 91 (in introducing which Plutarch attaches a 
paraphrase of fr. 12 10 the Platonic interpretation). Yet these 
fragments simply consist of statements about rivers: nothing is said 
abour things in general behaving in the same way (for even if xad 
wyuxai Bi rA. is by Heraclitus this only relates to souls). On the 
other hand, there is plenty of evidence from the fragments that 
Heraclitus did noc deny stability to the natural world; on the 
contrary, his main purpose seems to be to assert such a stability, 
which according to him underlies all change, and most notably 
change between opposites. Thus the Platonic interpretation, which 
may be summarized in the phrase trávra pel, certainly puts the 
emphasis in the wrong place; nevertheless, it plainly shows that for 
Plato (and Ayistorle) the river-statements were ¡illustrations of the 
behaviour of things in general. Now itis on the whole unlikely that 
Plato encirely misinterpreted the application of the river=statements 
(which may not have been eleborated much beyond our extant frr. 12 
and 91), Uough he may well have misunderstood the precise point 
of that application. That they had some application, ¡.e. that Hera- 
clitus recorded this fact about the behaviour of rivers not simply as 
an isolated observation, but as an ¡illustration or example in a larger 
argument, goes without saying; though Reinhardt, Zermes77 (1942) 
18, is right in emphasizing that there never was anything approaching, 
a Fiussiehre in Heraclitus himself. 

Thus the Platonic application of fr. 12 (a clear paraphrase of which 
is seen in the 8ls Es róv autóv rrotayióv oux dv tupains of Crar. 4024) 
is much wider than its psychological reference according to Cleanthes, 
Here the greater weight must be attached to Plato's opinion, accepted 
by Aristotle, and we must regard Cleanthes' starementrhat Heractitus 
compared souls to the rivers mentioned in fr. 12 as partially ifnor 
completely misleading: souls may have been included in the objects 
of comparison, but no more than this. Cleanthes' quotation of fr. 12 
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at this point, then, accurate as it is, is arbitrary. Yet why did he 
introduce it at all? for even if kal puxal xTA. be attached to it, it 
still does not illustrate Cleanthes” introductory summary, *Heraclitus 
likened souls to rivers”. And yet as an illustration to the main point 
that Heraclitus held that od wuxal dvaduuidpevar vospal del yivovrar, 
the appendix, xal uxal . . ¿vedupidvras, is adequate by itself; and 
what we here accept as fr. 12 is totally irrelevant.* This tells against 
the possibility that Cleanthes quoted two separate sayings of 
Heraclitus and connected them with a kal (as, for example, Clement 
did, with the connexion kal pévro1 xal, in fr. 28); for there would be 
no point whatsoever in the first of these quotations. Therefore cither 
Cleanthes must have accepted morapolo1.. .kvodupidóvre1 as one 
continuous quotation from Heraclitus—te difficulties of which have 
already been mentioned—or his quotation ended at émppel, and xod 
yuxal.. .dvalupiivros is intended as another summary of Hera- 
clitus to make Cleanthes' contention still clearer. Nowxaiyuxad... 
dwabuyióóvrea could be a further paraphrase of part of fr. 36, ¿E 
Usarros Se yuxf. In that fragment soul is put on a par with cosmo- 
logical fire; 1he meteorological process by which sea turned to fire 
in the cosmological rupós tporral (fr. 31) was almost certainly 
evaporation or exhalarion; therefore ir is possible to conclude that 
$8 ÚBorros SÉ puxí, too, represents a change accomplished by 
exhalarion; therefore xod wuxal 82 «mó Tú Uypów dvaduuidvror 
corresponds closely enough with this phrase. One may compare 
Aétius' Sroic-perverted assertion, 1v, 3, 12 *HpóxAerros rv tv ToÚ 
«óopou puxmv dvaduplaciv Ex tóv Ev au vypóv, hv 5é Eu tois 
30015 derro riis bxerós xa fis by arrois évodupudocos, buoyeví (see also 
P- 341). There is almost a probability, then, that kal puxal... 
dwodumósvtar is a version in post-Heraclitean language (notice also 
the use of Uypów in the passage of Aétius) of part of fr, 36 or a 
similar statement. Yet it still remains a problem why Cleanthes 
quoted the river-statement: can it have seemed to him, in the light 
of his knowledge that according to Heraclitus souls are exhaled from 
moisture, 1o have implied that souls are like rivers? Only, surely, if 
his mind was more illogical than we have reason to believe. In this 
case the only remaining explanarion is 1hat Cleanthes was using a 
source in which the river-quotation and the soul-summary were 
conjoined, and the context in which each originally belonged not 
1 K£ venal is read (p. 369) 111c emphasis is sligiutly but nor completely altered. 
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otherwise indicated: thus he might casily have been led to believe 
that the connexion between the river-quotatión and a statement 
about souls implied that Heraclitus compared souls to rivers. In 
other words, Cleanthes believed that rrorauolor. . .dvadudvral 
came from a single context in Heraclitus, because he was using as 
source not Heraclitus himself but some collection of his sayings 
(both verbatim and in paraphrase) which were arranged by the most 
superficial criteria: thus a remark about Téóóy UypGv became juxta- 
posed to the river-statement. In this case the xoú of xad puxai Sé is 
a connective supplied in the source-collection, the 8 perhaps 
belonging to the original form of the paraphrase of fr, 36. (Tf, on the 
other hand, xad puxa Sé is intended to be logically consequent upon 
fr. 12, then 5é is probably the connective and koú means “also”; this 
no doubt is how Cleanthes interpreted ir.) 

Plato's version of the main river-statement has already been noted; 
Crat. 402.4 Bis ts tóv aróv rotondy oUx dv tuBains. Very similar is 
the sentiment assigned to Heraclitus in a famous passage of Aristode, 
Mex. T 5, 1010313 [Cratylus] 'Hpndetroo Emeripa eirrówri óm Sis 
0% auré oraug oUx domi Euprivoa? oros yap hero cub” ¿ras 
Aristotle's version difíers only by the use of the simple dative (as in 
the fragment) instead of ts, after EpPalvew, and of oUx Eoriw with the 
infinitive instead of the potential optative in the second person 
singular. This potential construction is paralleled in fr. 45, and it is 
possible (as Vlastos argues in AJP 76 (1955), 338%) that the 
potential construction and Bis belong to an original form of the river= 
statement. It is also possible that both are paraphrases of fr. 12, 
Aristotle's being closely modelled on Plato's. That this is so may be 
suggested by Plutarch, who in different places reproduces both the 
Aristotelian and the Platonic versions, and combines the latter with a 
version of the final words of fr. 12. On all this see now, as well as 
Vlastos loc. cit., Kirk and Raven The Presocratic Philosophers 1980. 2. 
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The Platonic paraphrase reappears in two passages of Simplicius 
(in Phys. p.77, 32 Diels; p. 1313, 11 Diels); there is, however, one 
version of a river-statement which differs considerably both from 
fr. 12 and from the Platonic and Aristotelian summaries of it. This 
is found in Heraclitus Homericus Qu. Hom. 24, and is generally 
accepted as a separate fragment (=fr. 49" Diols, 815): kod tródw 
[sc. “Hptiderrós pros): torajols Trois axúrrols ¿uBalvonév Te kai ox 
EpPodvojev, eljutvrexad ox eluev, SA oy TETÓ epi púcecs alv yyaróbes 
Nin yopel. Reinhardt accepts ¿npalvoné» Te kal oUx EnPalvonev, at 
any rate, as Heraclitean (Hermes 77 (1942) 19 n-); Diels and Kranz, 
Zeller and Nestle accept the whole sentence roTauois. . .eluev. 
Zeller explained eluév «re kai oúx eluev by understanding (ol aurol) or 
(iv -wois arrols rrotapols), the latter sense being approved also by 
Nestle (ZN 798 1): both explanations are totally out of the question, 
foritis absurd to think char in any kind of Greek the predicate could 
be entirely omitted tiras after copulativeslvas. The phrase in question 
means “we exist and do not exist”, and as such is very properly 
abrogated from Heraclimus by Gigon 106f.; an existential judgement 
of this sort could only he accepted for Heraclitus by those who are 
content to see him through the eyes of Hegel. Some of Gigon's 
other objections against the rest of the sentence are also sound: the 
use of the first person plural to represent an action which is not 
necessary or universal (in contrast, for example, with fr. 21) is 
improbable in archaic prose style; and it is extremely unlikely tha 
the tupaivovres (who provide the fixed point of observarion in fr. 12) 
should be put on a level with the waters which change. 1f the flux 
of rivers is to be applied to changein general, hen thar change should 
be asserted in other terms than these of the river-image. However, 
¡feluév e xod oúx eluev is segregated as a completely worthless gloss, 
Eppadvonév e kad oux tuBoivojev could refer 10 a change not in us” 
but in the rivers —*the rivers into which we step are the same and not 
the same”. Yet even 1his is not a possible summary of anything 
Heraclitus said, for it asserts that at any moment the rivers are the” 








moratióv + + «ls dv 06 gnor | morawols — [plural form 
Blg EaBrivon. «++ original, cf. fr. 12] ydp 
| [Platonic: dv has been | 5ls Tol5 abrois oúx dv 
omitted in oratio obliqua) | inpalns [Platonic] ... bripa: 
yip import Úbora. 
original: ef. fr. 12] 


same and not the same: this, as Aristotle tells us, is the belief not of 
Heraclitus but of Cratylus, avrós yáp hero 08” érrog. Possibly we 
should supply (Bis) with Schlciermacher after the version of Seneca, 
Ep. 58, 23 'Hoc est quod ait Heraclitus: in idem flumen bis descendi 
mus et non descendimus. manet enim idem fluminis nomen, aqua 
transmissa est? Calogero, Giorn. Crit. della Filos. Lral, 17 (1936) 
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oral) yhp ox for 
| tuBiivas Sis 1Ó aUTd..-. 
(fr. 91 follows). 
[Avistorelian] 
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215 n. 1, accepted Seneca's version as the correct one and therefore 
rejected Gigon's “only serious objection” against an original fr. 49%. 
Itis true that Seneca understands Heraclitus” meaning better than the 
author of the Homeric allegories, and that both are probably 
dependent on a slightly earlier common source: but how does “in 
idem fiumen bis descendimus et non descendimus” difler from the 
Platonic-Aristotelian summary of fr. 12, e.g. Sis is Tóv auróv 
Trorauóv oúx dv tupalns, except in the use of the first-person-plural 
construction and the acceptance of what is implicit in fr, 12, but 
suppressed in the Platonic paraphrase, that the river in one sense 
remains “the same”? ¿upodvoyév re xod oúx ¿pParivonev is similar in 
form to the well-known oúx ¿0éhe od ¿0éket of fr. 32; this paradoxical 
form is imitated by the authors of de vice and de nutrimento, and 
misinterpreted by Aristotle, e.g. Met. F 7, ro12224 tome 5' 6 pev 
*“Hpaxdebrou Aóyos, Abycow trávta elvor ke uh elvon, érrovra ¿nor 
morsiv—which is very probably the origin of the phrase eljuév re kad 
oUux eluev. Nevertheless, the source of Seneca and Heraclitus 
Homericus may have been aware of the original as well as of the 
Platonic-Aristotelian version of fr. 12 (justas Plutarch evidendy was, 
in (c) above: but can Plutarch here be dependent on the source of 
Seneca and Heraclitus Homericus?); so much is suggested by the 
original plural rrorapois in Heraclims Homericus, and perhaps by 
“agua transmissa est” (corresponding with Erspa kal Erepa Úbara 
emppei?) in Seneca.! Tr will be noted that Sis is a consistent feature of 
the paraphrases from Plato onwards (exceptin Heraclitus Homericus, 
where it has to be supplied to avoid a glaring anachronism); it is 
necessitated by the alteration in the grammatical form of the original. 

Thus the sentence quoted so surprisingly by Cleanthes and pre- 
served by way of Arius Didymus and Euscbius seems to be the 
original river-statement (to which fr. 91 should probably be added; 
see p. 384) from which the whole rávra pel interpretation with its 
variant paraphrases was built up. Á synopsis of these variants is 
given on p. 375. 

k is now possible to return to the question of what Heraclitus 
meant by the river-statement. We have already seen that Plato took 


X There is also a correspondence hetween the context of Plutarch de Z£ 18, 
3921 (see fr. 91) and the Seneca passage; in both the constant changes under- 
gone by the body are being illusirated. This common rpótrs, possibly repro- 
duced by Heraclitus himself, was revived hy the Stoies. 
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Aristotle 


Bls 18 aUTé morado 


Original river=statement 
(fr. 12) 


morajyolor oie axroio1w tupalvovaw 
Emepa xal brepa Ubora emppel [+ fr. 912] 


Arius 


Eusebius 
[our source 
for fr. 12] 


Unknown version: 
perhaps wotapols Tots 


— 
ox tomw tuBiivas Plut. Qué nar. 5? arrols 8ls tupalvonty 


Plut. de E 
TOTAJG yáp oUK 
¿omv tyBhvas Sis 
1% aUÓ... 


[ft. 91 follows] 


rotapols yáp Bis e kai oUx inPalvopev 
oi5 artrrolis oK dv bupa yáp imppa Úbara 
éupalns Erspa ydp 

imppdl ÚSora 


Plut, de sera num. Seneca 
«orayóv. ..elsóyoú | In idem lumen bis 
qnos ls tupivoa descendimus et non 

descendimus.  (manet 
Simplicius enim idem fuminis 
els tóv aróv trotauóv | nomen, aqua trans» 
Sig oux Ev tupains missa est.) 


Heraclitus Homericus 
orajols ols aúols lyBalvoytv 
“e kal ok tuPalvoyev, eutv Te 
al oúx eipsv 
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it to mean that “all things move and nothing stays still”, and that 
Aristotle accepted ihis view. Plato elaborated it by attributing to 
the Heracliteans the idea that rávia 5) rácov kfvnow del xweiroa 
(Theaet. 1824), while Aristotle refused this easy method of sup- 
pressing an evident uncertainty about the £ype of flux involved, 
Phys. O 3, 253b9 «od pool Trives kivelodor Tv Byrow oU rá iv 
a 5* 06, éAMA TtrávTa kai del, ¿AAA Aavééwew ToUTO Thv hperépav 
aigónow. trpds ods katrrep o Bropizovras trolaw xivnow Ayouow, 
T Tácas, oU xoderróv drraviñooar. Now Aristotle here must he 
referring to the Heracliteans in general, and, presumably (since there 
is no mention of Cratylus' emendation, that the fuxis so extreme ás 
to defeat significan: urteranco), to Heraclitus in particular. The 
statement that the perpemal change “escapes our perception” is 
particularly significant, since it is the carliest explicit occurrence ofan 
interpretation of Heraclitus followed by Heidel (Arch. f. Gesch. der 
Philos. 19 (1905) 350), Burnet (EGP 146), to some extent by 
Zeller (ZN 8orf.), and others, which is very far indeed from the 
truth. According to this interpretation everything is constant y 
changing by an invisible and as it were molecular addition and 
subtraction of fire, water and earth, This is perhaps contrary to whar 
Heraclitus tells us in the fragments; he believed strongly in the 
value of sense-perception, providing that it is interpreted intelli- 
gently, with ppóvnais, by souls which understand its language (frr. 
$5, to7, 10135Cf. frr. 17,72). His criticism of men is based upon the 
fact that the truth is there to be observed, is common to all, but they 
cannot see it: apprehension of the Logos is no abstruse process but 
the result of using eyes, ears and common sense. Our observation 
tells us that this table or that rock are no: changing at every instant; 
there is nothing in nature to persuade us that they are so changing; 
the very idea would be repulsive to Heraclitus.* Nevertheless, 
Aristotle's postulation of invisible changes (itself a legitimate 
deduction from Plato's assertion that according to the Heracliteans 
“everything is undergoing every motion all the time”) is a logical 
development of the ávra fe interpretation. Ls implausibility is 
but another sign of ihe weakness of that interpretation. It was 
Schuster (p. 201f.) who first reacted from it, though in the wrong 
direction; 4 more fruitful departure was made by Reinhardt, 
* The above lines are largely taken from my article “Natural Change in 
Heraclitus', in Mind LX, 1.s., 10. 237 (Jan. 1951) 35 fl, esp. p. 41. 
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Parmenides 206f. According to him (he was of course trying to prove 
tar Heraclitus followed Parmenides and artempted to circumvent 
his elenchus), the river-statement is simply an image (so also 
Hermes 77 (1942) 18); the dominating idea in Heraclitus is rest in 
change, not change in apparent stability. Reinhardt's insistence on 
the idea of the river=statement as a Gleichnis was badly stated: of 
course it is an image, but it must have been an image designed to 
throw light on some particular belief. Plato took that belief to be 
that all things are constantly changing. He went beyond Heraclitus 
in making the river-analogy into a metaphor, not a similez but his 
apprehension of the underlying idea is unlikely ro have been 
completely at fault. The mistake he made was one of emphasis; whar 
Meraclitus meant to ¡llustrate in the river-statement was the coinci- 
dence between stability (of the whole river) and change (of the 
waters Mowing past a fixed point), rather than continuity of change. 
Both these aspects are exemplified by rivers, but that the former was 
the one in which Heraclitus was interested is demonstrated both by 
the trend of his physical theory in general, and by the form of fr. 12: 
why the mention of the tupalvovres, and of the same river, ifonly the 
perpetual low of water was to be stressed? Yet if the two distinct 
and opposed characteristics of rivers are to be emphasized the 
mention of their sameness as well as of their flow is necessary, while 
the mention of a different class of observer from the long-distance or 
abstract one to whom the river remains unchanged, is desirablez 
hence “those who step into it. Nor thar this fragment is 
merely another specific instance of the coincidence of opposites, in 
this case of “the same” and “other”: the examples of coincidence are 
more concrete than this—e.g. summer-=winter, the young-the old, 
the straight-he crooked (regarded not as abstractions but as 
real things). Those examples are clearly described as such: “the way 
up and the way down és one and the same”, and so on. In addition, 
the identification of “same” and “other” would destroy all differentia- 
tion; though this is not an insuperable objection, since on one plane 
Heraclitus was anxious to do this, ¡.e. in the ápawhs épuovin. Er. 1a, 
then, appears to be an instance of identity of a kind persisting 
through change. Yet not all change preserves such an identity, and 
here a special quality of rivers is relevant: only because the waters 
flow regularly and replace each other by balanced amounts is the 
identity preserved. This, of course, is precisely the principle of 
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uérpov which was detected in the cosmological fragments of Group 
1o: in the turnings of fire in fr. 31 sea is measured into the same 
proportion as previously existed, the cosmic fire is kindled ¿n measures 
and extinguished in measures in fr. 30. Only by the preservation of 
these measures, these quantitative material proportions, can the 
kóouos or world-order survive at all. That it does persist is demon- 
strated by our senses; how it persists is learned by apprehension of 
the Logos, a wider aspect of that pérpov or measure which charac- 
terizes every physical change. 

Tr can be seen now how well this assessment of the significance of 
the river-statement accords with the cosmological fragments. That 
the assessment is correct is shown not only by this correspondence, 
but by the form of the statement itself. The tggalvovres provide the 
fixed point against which the regularity of the passage of water can 
alone be measured. The repetition Erepa koi Erepa is more than 
a picturesque paraphrase of Erepa del, since it strongly suggests the 
regularity of this passage; even though Erepa has no quantitative 
meaning its repetition suggests (though no more) exact replacement. 
This will be confirmed by fr. 91, where a series of pairs of words is 
atwibuted to Heraclitus which can only be designed to stress this 
exact replacement of water in a river. 

Nor can it be counted surprising if Plato mistook the emphasis 
of fr. 12: by itself, or even with fr. 91 attached, and to one who, 
though he evidently understood one main trend of Heraclitus” 
thought (Sopkist 2420,E), was not always interested in exact 
historical assessments of his predecessors, this fragment alone could 
lead to the whole rrávra pei interpretation. Plato's own interest in 
the trávra Pel theory was an epistemological one: if all things are in 
flux there can be no Emorfun —this, surely, was his own deduction, 
and a vital one in the development of the theory of Forms. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle the lux=theory was developed even before Plato, by 
the eccentric Cratylus (and according to Socrates in the Theactetus 
by “those around Ephesus”, if they are to be distinguished from 
Heraclitus himself); but Cratylus in the Platonic dialogue believes 
primarily in the natural validity of names, and 1 have suggested 
(AJP 72 (1950) 22581.) that his reputation as an extreme Heraclitean 
might be due to a misunderstanding. But whether it was some 
unknown pre-Platonic follower of Heraclitus, or Cratylus, or Plato 
himself, who first mistook the emphasis in fr. 12, the fact remains 
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that for Heraclirus this saying was a corroboration of the determin- 
ability of change in nature, not an exaggeration of the extent of that 
change. The Milesians had all assumed that all things were imbued 
with a kind of life-principle of movement and alteration, so much so 
that Theophrastus lad assigned to them (misleadingly, it is true) an 
áiSios kivnow. Heraclitus, too, must have seen that the world is 
a place of change, a fact that is immediately obvious to anyone. 
Even things which are now stable, like mountains, rocks and trees, 
must eventually perish (though *death” for him was merely altera- 
tion, Ír. 36); otherwise the mroAlvrovos áppovin which ensured the 
continuance of change between opposites, and so of the unity which 
underlay those opposites, would be destroyed, and the kócuos as 
such cease to exist. To have said that everything changes, like 
rivers, would have been for him either an absurdity or a loosely 
expressed commonplace: what he did say was that natural changes 
occur in the way that rivers change, i.e. in measures, and thereby 
maintain in spite of change the unity of the whole kóouos and the 
balance of its essential constituents. 

Further confirmation of the above interpretation might be 
provided by an important passage of Aristotle, Meteor. B3, 357b27: 
“Does the sea always remain numerically one and consisting of the 
same parts, or is it, t00, one in form and volume while its parts are 
in constant change, like air and sweet water and fire? For each of 
these is in a constant state of change [literally, “is always becoming 
other and other”, del yáp KA2o xad ¿Ao y lveror ToUTcov Exaorrov], but 
the form and the quantity ofeach of them are fixed [accepting Bonitz's 
Kad ró 1Mii8os for 7oU rAdous], just as with the fux of flowing 
waters and the flame [kadrrep TÓ Té peóvtcov Úbérroov koi ró Tñs 
proyós peúna]. The answer is clear, and there is no doubt that the 
same account holds good of all these things alike, They differ in that 
some of them change more rapidly or more slowly than others; and 
they are all involved in a process of perishing and becoming which 
results for all of them in a regulated manner [tera yytvcos]* (rransla- 
tion after E. W. Webster). There is no mention of Heraclitus here, 
but the mention of the example of the river, which maintains its 
*form” only because its fÑux is regulated, may well be due to a 
reminiscence of the real import of the river-statement. The instance 
is not in itself an abstruse one, and might have occurred to Aristotle 
independently; but 4Ako kal ¿Mo is strongly reminiscent of Erepa 
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kad Erepa in fr. 12. What is perhaps particularly significant is that 
Aristotle links the river with firez it has been seen that one of the 
reasons for Heraclitus” assignment of a special position to fire was 
probably that it patenily undergoes regular changes, burning fuel 
and emirting smoke proportionately and so retaining its stability. 
The possibility cannot be excluded thar Heraclitus himself compared 
the behaviour of cosmic fire with that of a river; bur neither, 
unfortunately, can it be confirmed any further.! 


1 [ see no reason to change the above discussion in view of A. Rivier's 
essay “Le Fragment 12 d'Héraclitc,” Un Emploi Archaique de ('Analogie 
(Lausanne, 1952) 9-39. Rivier, who accepts Gigon 104f., atempts to find a 
genuinely significant conexion berween the river statement and kai puyol 
Bl dd dv Uypdw émadumáwtos. La so doing, he argues thar EpPalvovonw is 2 
later addition, thaz the quotation forms a proportional statement of the type of 
fr. 79, and trat its real aim is to assert the extreme mobility of the soul. Ido nor 
believe duBaivovaw can be added, for reasons set out in Museum Helveticum, 14 
(1956) 162%. 
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91 
(408) 


Plutarch de £ 18, 392... máox Ovrirh puors Lv péow yevtorcs kad 
pdopás yevoptvn págua mapéxel od Sóxnow duudpiv kai Apifonov 
oúrñs.. TOTAUG ydáp oúx fomi éuprivonr Bis 1H auTó xd” 'Hpá- 
Kderrov, oUSe Our; Tñs ovolas Bis ápadtca kara EE: AM” SET TI ai 
Tóxe perofodñs oxlóvnor xal tóduy cuváyer, póAov 5l ousi 
aródw o0US” Uorepov SAN ápa ouvlotarar xal drmodeime koi 
npóveror xal dimerar Edey 065" els 1Ó elvas Trepodver TÓ yryvópevo 
ari... 





« «Every mortal nature, being in the middle of coming-to-be and 
passing away, provides a phantom, a dim and uncertain apparition of. 
itself. ...for iris impossible 1o step twice into the same river according to 
Heraclitus, or to lay hands twice on mortal substance in a fixed condition: 
bue by the swifness and speed ofiss change ltscarters and agaín gathers, 
or rather not “again” or “afierwards”, but at the same time iv comes 
together and flows away, and approaches and departs; therefore ies 
[sc. mortal substance" s] becoming does not terminar in being... 


Tr is obvious that mrotapós... .1é aurá reproduces the Aristoteliah 
form of Plato's paraphrase of the river=statement (see p. 372), and 
not (as Bywater, Diels, Kranz and others believed) the original 
words of Heraclitus. 0U8E. . .kerrá ¿Ew is an explanation, after Plato, 
added by Plutarch himself: no one now denies this (Hhough Nestle 
saw fit to draw attention to an attempt by Brieger to do so, ZN 797 
n, 2). Kranz in DK retains Diels” conjecture kotá ¿Ew (rfis aurñs): 
this is quite unnecessary, since ¿Es (in its Aristotelian-Stoic sense, as 
Zeller righty saw) means “fixed condition? and therefore implies 
identity. Plutarch goes on to apply, formally to 6vny Th ovolx and 
not to the river, as is shown by the gender ofaurás in Tó yryvópevov 
airis, three pairs of contrasted verbs which are evidently intended 
to suggest accretion and dispersal. The actions of the first pair are 
fest implied to be successive, by ródw, but Plutarch then retracts 
this as though itwere an oversight, and demonstrates the simultancity 
of the action by qualifying the remaining pairs by áua. The pairs of 
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verbs are not in Plutarch's manner, and it has always been assumed, 
with justification, that some of them at any rate are a quotation; the 
source is obviously Heraclitus, and it is reasonable to suppose both 
from the nature of the verbs themselves and from their context thar 
they referred 10 the behaviour of water in a river. That Plutarch 
makes them describe the behaviour of “all mortal substance' is no 
impediment, since it is clear 1hat he accepts the river of Heraclims 
as a symbol for all existence. 

As for the separate pairs of verbs, Bywater and Zeller, Diels and 
Kranz accepied the first and third as genuine, the second as by 
Plutarch; they regarded ródwv intróduw ouváyer as by Heraclitus, and 
so thought that not only ága but also the two verbs which followed 
belonged 10 Plutarch's correctión. But Heraclitus can never have 
written óduv, for the kind of change described-—if it applies, as it 
obviously originally did, to rivers—is nor of the type of fr. 88, where 
=óbe ydp perameoóvta éxeivá domi «óxelva [mó] perameoóvra 
aÚTa: on the contrary, the two opposite states are simultaneous, as in 
the fragments of Groups 2-4. Ir is difficult to see whatoxiSvnor and 
ouváyer describe, if they are really intended to be successivez On the 
other hand, the deliberate but natural error, and then the correction, 
are in Plutarch's manner and serve eflectively to increase the 
emphasis. Reinhardt (Parmenides 207 n.; cf. Hermes 77 (1942) 242) 
argued for the acceptance of ouvlcrrarrar xal derrodstrres, but donbted 
oxióvnor xai.. .ouvéyea, apparently because they contained the 
offensive tródw: he did not see thar this could easily have been 
attached by Plurarch to a perfectly good quotation. T tentatively 
accept all three pairs of verbs as belonging to Heraclitus, though 
there is some doubt about the first, as will appear below, for reasons 
other than the presence of rá. 

cuvlotatar, drrodeímer, TIpóomor, árreror, are all intransitive: dat 
is certain. Therefore, as Kranz remarks in DK, oxibwno1 and ouváye 
should be intransitive too. Neither, as far as 1 know, occurs else- 
where intransitively, but Kranz draws comfort from this and 
remarks “das ist archaische Ausdrucksform”. This may be so; it may 
be that we should understand a reflexive. oxibvnin is an Lonic 
collateral of the commoner oxeBévvu; in the passive it occurs in 
epic, in Herodotus (e.g. vin, 23; 1x, 80), and occasionally in the 
Hippocratic corpus; for some reason Plutarch also uses it (and in the 
active, which is rare) at de fac. in orb.20,933D and 25,939C. In both 
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these contexts there is found also the verb B:axtew, which oceurs, of 
course, in fr. 31: possibly Plutarch was intentionally using what he 
knew to be Heraclitean terminology.* In the middle or passive 
oxivanor is unobjectionable and indeed occurs in Parmenides fr. 4, 
OUTE OKI vÓpevov TTÁVTN TTÓVTOS koTá kóopov | OÚTE JUVIOTÁPEVOY. 
I do not understand Reinhardt's contention (Parmenides 208 n.) 
that this is not comparable, a criticism which applies more aptly to 
the parallels ke adduces for the Stoic usage of oxcóówvu, oxéSao1s, 
etc., of lie final dissolution of bodies (Marcus Aur, VI, 4; VI, 32,€tc.). 
As for cuváyeiw, it was used by Plutarch himself, in the context 
of our fragment, to describe the compression of water; domrep 
$ opodpd mepidpafis ÚSaros, Tú mézemw els raro «ad ouvdyew, 
Biapptov drróMo1 19 repidapPovénsvov. This occurrence may 
have motivated, or been motivated by, the one which follows; 
it might be argued that Plutarch Jimself would hardly have 
used the verb intransitively on the second occasion, after its normal 
use just before, except in a quotation. Diels pointed to the sixth 
pseudo-Heraclitean letter, 0eds dv kóouo peyóda oduera lorpeder 
émovicó aúráv TO duerpov: rá Opuirrópeva Evorrorsl, rá duo- 
Oñoavra irropdós méze, ouvéyel rá oxibvópeva «TA. One cannot 
be sure (contra Reinhardt) that there is nothingimitative of Heraclitus 
in this, though the reference to pérpov is presumably Posidonian. 
cuváys here is transitive, as indeed it could be in the fragment 
except for the parallelism of the other verbs. In that case, the original 
subject would here have been the river itself; the object, its 
waters. 

ouvioraros kai drrodetmer, rejected for so long until Reinhardr 
came to its rescue, is the most obviously Heraclitean phrase of all: 
both verbs were regularly used by Presocratics, though mainly to 
describe formation and dissolution (which indeed suits Plutarch's 
“mortal substance” better than the river; but they do not appear to 
be used elsewhere in this way by Plutarch). Cf. Empedocles fr. 17, 3 
Som Se dvnrády yéveois, Sorí 5” erróhenpis; Diog. Ap. fr. 7 1óv 82 
TA piv y lveras, rá Si drrrodeirrer ; Emped. fr. 35, 6ouvotápev' ¿Años 
éMa; Diog. Ap. fr. 2 ...obre ¿Mio yevtodor oúSiv, el uh obra 
cuviotaro dore rauró eva. The final pair, rpóonior «ad Snreror, are 
obviously appropriate to the flow of water past a fixed point, though 


Y Possibly the 1erminology is Stoic: see Philo de aer. mundi 19, VI p. 103, 
22 Cohn, 
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they are also used of material accrction and diminution (in the body) 
by Plato Tim. 424, koi tó plv tepocior, Tó 3* drrrlor OU oparros 
avrrás; similarly Tim. 33c. Iris unlikely that Piutarch would have 
found it necessary to add then as a gloss after a quotation so clear 
in meaning; rhythmically they complete the material derived from 
Heraclitus. It is not certain how many of the xal's can be credited 
to him. 


Thus this fragment consists of a string of verbs which probably ' 


describe the simultaneous flowing to and flowing away of water 
pasta fixed point in a river. It is possible, even probable, that these 
verbs belong at the end of fr, 12; ... .Erepa xad repo Úbara Emppst* 
oxiSvnor kal ouváyel, ouyiororrar «ad drrodetrrer, tpóceror Kad Árreror. 
The question whether the first pair can be taken intransitively or not 
(they must be if used as above) remains. Ín any event these verbs, 
if they describe (as they surely must) the movement of water in a 
river, confirm the interpretation which was placed upon fr. 12, and 
particularly upon Etepa kai érepa: whar is significant is the exact 
quantitative balance which must subsist berween the water fowing 
to a fixed point, and that fowing away from it. Only if this pérpov, 
analogous to that preserved in the cosmological changes between 
the three world-masses, is maintained, does the river as such retain 
its being and its identity.* 

1 Kranz refers to 1he conjecture of Hurth, de Gregor. Naz. or. funebr. (Dis. 
Argent. XII, 1, 57), that the plirase Eumedov oúbiv in Gregory Naz. de hum. 
nar. 27 (Migne P.G. xxxvn, col. 757) and Lucian Mir. aucr. 14—both Hera- 
clitizing. passages—records the words of Heraclitus himself. This is most 
unlikely: the phrase belongs 10 the Platonic (possibly *Heraclitean') trend of 
interpretation, and it was far from Heraclimus” purpose to deny stabiliry to every 
separate thing absolutely. The preservación of pérpa meant for him thar things 
were, from one point of view, Eumeda. The lines of Gregory are as follows: 

Eumibov oUBl»" Eycoyr Ados GohrpoU motayolo 
aliy Emepxónevos torads oUbiv Excov. 
ole Bis dv 10 trápoiór páov morauolo rpfons 
Eurradaw, oUTe Pporév Éyeos dv To tácos. 
le is interesting 10 note how often the riverzanalogy is applied to changes in 
the human frame, in later versions of Heraclims; but even then there is no 
mention of the “psychological context” assigned by Reinhardt and Gigon to 
fr. 12. 
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GROUP 12 
Frr. 41 [+ 12m], 32, 108 


Only one activity can be described as genuinely wise, thar 
is, the understanding of the way in which everything in the 
world is part of an ordered whole: everything is guided 
along a determinate path so as to produce a complex but 
essentially unified result. Furthermore, only one entity 
can have this wisdom to the full, and so be properly 
called “wise”: this is the divine entity (both “force” and 
“substance” in modern terms) which itself accomplishes 
the ordering of the whole—fire according to fr. 64, the 
Logos according to the more analytical approach of the 
fragments of Group 1. The divine entity corresponds in 
pre-eminence, power, and intelligence, but in no other 
respect, with the chief god of the Olympian religion. 
Human wisdom, which is the same in Kind as the divine 
(and which, judging by fr. 78, was so rarely achieved as 
10 be statistically negligiblo), is quite separate from other 
forms of cleverness. Itis of greater importance, it may be 
inferred, because only by possessing it can a man ade- 
quately assimilate himself to the ordered whole of which 
he is a part; and yet it remains within reach of all 
(Group 1). 











41 
(191) 


Diogenes Laertius 1x, 1 peyodóppwv Si yéyove map” óvtivaciv kod 
UnepómmS, ds kal Ex ToU ouyypóápporos auroU Show, Ev $ qnror 
moAupadir, vóov Exew o Bibúokel...(= fr. 40). slvea yóp tv o 
copóv: Enioracda yvdbpnv, xn xufepviral mávro 5d 
mávtv (seg. fr. 42). 

1 órbn xugepuñoa Pr B: ór ipoupepoñoo F. ótin Eubipunos Diels, 
Kranz: órin xufepva Snell. bre: xupepuñoa Reinhardt Y xuBepvárros 
Bywater: ómf kuPepvirren coni. Gigon, Walzer: ótiy xupepuirras Deich- 
gráber. 


He [sc. Heraclitus) grew up to be conceited and scornfil beyond anyone 
else, as is plain also from his book, in which he says “Learning of many 
things does not teach sense... .* (= fr. 40): for Wisdom is one thing: 
10 be skilled in true judgement, how all things are steered through 
all ($. 42 follows). 














The corruption of the text has given rise to a number of different 
interpretations of this fragment: all except two agree that Tó copóv 
here applies primarily to human wisdom. The same phrase, dv 7ó 
oogóv, vecurs also in fr. 32, treated next in this group, and there it 
must describe divine wisdom or the deity as characterized by 
wisdom. Th. Gomperz (Wien. Sizqungsb. 113 (1886) 1004) held that it 
was improbable for the same phrase to be used in two different 
senses by Heraclitus; so also Reinhardt, Parmenides 62 nm. 1. The 
latter, op. cit. 200, tried to avoid this result by the ingenious con- 
jecture thar Diogenes misinterpreted the indirect speech which he 
found in his source, and supplied even: the indirect form was dv Tó 
copóv imlorasdas, the original direct form was dv o sogóv imloraros 
yvopny Ereñ: «uBepvñoca tróvra Bid Trávroo, which he translates 
(p- 206) as follows: “Wahre Einsicht hat allein das Eine, das Allweise, 
als die da ist: alles durch alles zu regieren.” Butéref, though textually 
possible, is surely impossibly clumsy after ériotatar (oririoractar) 
yvéunv; and on any other emendation Reinhardr's interpretation 
becomes impossible. In addition, the infinitive xuBepvñoor is 
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difficult. H. Gomperz (Wiener Sr. 43 (1922-3) 117) was equally 
ingenious but no more convincing; he proposed that the true 
subject ofelves has to be supplied from the preceding fragment (40) 
upon which fr. 41 followed directly, in Heraclitus as in Diogenes: 
elvea yap [sc. Tó vóov éxew] dv Tó gogóv émiorragdar, yvyny órén 
ixuBépvnoe «TA. Now it does in fact seem possible that the two frag- 
ments were continuous, certainly in Diogenes” immediate source, 
which he claims to be Heraclitus' book. The contrast of rrodwyogin 
andivó oogóv does not appear to be accidental: the learning of many 
things (practised by Hesiod, Pythagoras, etc.) does not teach sense; 
true wisdom is. one (and of one thing). The only difficulry here is the 
change from direct speech in fr. 40 to indirect in fr. 413 but this is 
not serious, for in the second fragment the main verb was probably 
not expressed in the original, and Diogenes was quite at liberty to 
alter his own construction after pnor from direct to indirect quota= 
tion, If the two fragments were continuous the second must, like the 
first, refer to wisdom within the reach of men: this is certainly how 
Diogenes must have taken it. Deichgráber, Philologus 93 (19389) 
15, showed how the dv 7ó oopóv of fr. 41 might be related to that of 
ír. 32: true wisdom consists in one thing only, that is, understanding 
the order of dhings; this is within the reach of some men, and should 
be the aim of all, though most pursue quite different ends. This 
wisdom is consistently achieved by Heraclitus' deity, because this 
entity (perhaps to be identified with fire, though more properly one 
aspect of fire; cf. fe. 64) actually accomplishes tre ordering, and so 
«must recognize or understand it, Fragment 78 appears to deny that 
men can be wise, but its purpose is the distinct one of making men 
feel how inferior they are to the divine: dos yóp dv0prreov piu 
oúx Exe yvuas, Belov 52 txer. This is part of Heraclitus” negativo 
doctrine, the attack on the roMol; fr. 41 belongs to the constructivo 
side of his theory, in which he thinks in terms more of his own 
capaciries than those of his contemporaries. 

The above interpretation anticipates the assessment of the crux 





re rupepuñcas. The reading of F, 6T' tyxuBepvAcan, is out of the 


question: then of PY B may easily have been corrupted into y. Diels 
attempted to preserve ótén, but although órigo occurs in fr. 15 this 
feminine form ofóo:s is unknown and, indeed, unlikely; in addition, 
his gnomic aorist is inappropriate, since the action is strictly 
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continuous; and the omission of a letter (the¿- ofixupépvnoe) is less 
probable than the corruption of existing letters. There are several 
imitations or echoes of this fragment, and in all of them the present 
tense, whether active or passive, occurs: Cleanthes Hymn 34f. ... .56s 
SE kupñoor | yvówns $ rrlowvos gu Sikns pera mávra kupepvás; 
pseudo-Linus ap. Stob. Ecl, 1, 10, 5 (1, p. 119, 9 W.) ds kart” Ept 
guvómovTa kuBepváro: Sid mawrós; de victu 1, 10 TOUTO [sc. TÓ 
Ocpuoraro» Up] mrávra Ek ravrós xupepvá; Plut. de /sid, 76, 3828 
ñ Si zú0a.. pues kóMous —' [Papabasilion, Sievcking: ¿Mos “Te 
codd.] torraxev drroppory Kad polpaw tx 100 ppovaivros érrcos [codd.: 
Step Markland, Sieveking] kupepvárroa TO [re] oúnrrov k00" “Hpé- 
khderrov. Of the present forms ofxuPepvéco, Bywater's kuPepvárros is 
an casy origin for ms. kuPepvñoca and is accepted by most scholars. 
ótén stands, then, cither for óre%, or for ómf or one of its forms. 
Deichgriber, loc. cir., accepts ótén, possible in the dative, because of 
Plutarch 3821 quoted above, where ms. Stroos after ppovoúvros is 
admittedly very difficult, if not impossible, and where he thinks 
Markland's óxg must be accepted. In view of the corruption of the 
text it seems dangerous to use this passage to elucidate another 
corruption; and as it stands the Plutarch text is in favour of érp. 
The matter is of some importance, for in the one case yvópnv 
becomes direct object oférrioracéca and a separately existing world- 
principle like thevoús of Anaxagoras; in the other it becomes merel y 
an internal accusative to Erloracéxr. Most scholars (including 
Zeller, Diels, Kranz, Deichgráber) have been prepared to accept the 
idea of Heraclitus using yvdx as a name for the divine guiding 
principle. Heidel, however (Proc. Amer. Acad. of Ares 48 (1913) 700), 
maintained that this was a Stoic concept and not one which should 
be attributed to Heraclitus. With this 1 entirely agree; the name of 
the possessor of the yvówn would have to be added, as in, for 
example, Pindar Pyzh. v, 122f. Aró5 tor véos p£yas xupepvá | Saluov' 
AvEpdv pia. Anaxagoras did not assign voús to a specific per- 
sonality, but voUs is carefully described as an independent entity, not 
casually introduced as a synonym for something else,! In favour of 
the other interpretation is only Cleanthes in the lines quoted above: 


* Snell, PA.U, 29 (1924) 52, stresses the coincidence of the power of knowing 
with the thing known: ef. Empedocles fr. 1095 As. de an. A 2, 405325 (but nor, 
contra Snell, Parmenides fi, 3). This does nothing to aid the interpretacion of 
yvésun as equivalent to Anaxagoras' voús. 
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but even there Zeus himself is not equated with yvójn, but is said 
10 rely on it for the stecring of all things: yvdns Y rrícuvos ad Slkns 
pera rrávra «uBepvás. Nevertheless, this suggests that Cleanthes took 
yvóunv in Heraclitus as the direct object of Erioracóa; but that 
would be the natural interpretation for an exponent of the Stoic 
Logos as a separate intelligent force. In this matter one can only 
state one's own feeling, based upon the degree of abstraction one is 
prepared to attribute to Heraclitus. 

This being so, l incline to accept Heidel's interpretation of 
Errloracéca yvduny as a verbal phrase in which yvóuny is an internal 
accusative. órén is then seen to be a corruption of óxn, which is 
perhaps more correctly writren óxn1 but occurs without the iota in 
fr. 117, oÚx Erratcov óxn Paiver, also in some mss. of Herodotus; órn, 
occurs in Empedocles fr. 110, 5 (butórry at fr. 112, 9). Te is an easy 
change from a loosely writrenx. Quite apart from the expediencies 
of interpretation, this is textually the best explanation of órén. As 
for yvóny as internal accusative, Hcidel defends it by pointing out 
that Errloraoéor has not yet developed the exclusive sense of “to 
know”, but can mean “to be convinced* (as in fr. 56) or “to be 
acquainted with', as in Archilochus fr. r Dichl, Movotwv... 
5úspov Emorráevos. Often quoted as a parallel use is Ton of Chios 
fr. 4) 4 + + «GvépdoricoV y venas els xod ¿Eénatev (so Kranz, probably 
correctly contra Diels' f5te kátucdev: elóe must mean “perceived”, as 
opposed to “knew”, though the distinction between the two is some- 
times very slighr); but yvóyas here is direct object. More apposite 
is Theognis 60 ote kaxósv yvóuas elgóres oúr” dyadóv, though here 
there are two possible interpretations. Gigon 144 (whose discussion 
of this fragment, and indeed of the others of this group, is particu- 
larly incisive and sound) simply says that érrictacóor yvóuny is 
equivalent to yvohny ixew, cf. fe. 78. There yvónas means “right 
judgement”, and perhaps this gives a clue to the meaning of our 
phrase: “o be acquainted with right judgement. This gives an 
adequate sense, and is closer to the meaning of the separate Greek 
components than paraphrases like Reinhardés “die Vernuntt 
besitzen” (he is forced to support this internal-accusative explanation 
because of his reading Erefj): nevertheless, one would prefer to have 
a good parallel for this use, and the emendation yvéspn (cf. Antiphon 
Soph. fr. 1, Ge 6p4. ..yvdym yryvdoxer) would be grammatically 
easier, as Heidel admitted. 
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Kupepvárrea calls to mind fr. 64, tá 52 trávTa oloxíz1 kepauvós. lr 
must be something akin to fire which *steers all things through all”, 
a phrase the precise meaning of which is in doubt, 514 trávrcow must 
be distinguished from 514 travrés, in, for example, Parmenides fr. 1, 
32 (and the imitation in ps.-Linus and de vícru quoted on p. 388), 
where it means *continually”. Doubtless, as Gigon 145 remarks, 
our phrase is an essentially poetic formula: but his own explanation 
of it, “alles bis ins einzelne”, may be too unspecific, 1 suggest that 
51% mrávrcov has a locative sense, as in *I steer a boat through the 
narrows'; the whole course of each separate thing is the result of 
*steering”, thar is, of an operation either dependent on a mind or at 
least similar to that which a mind would have devised. In fr. 50 
wisdom ¡is declared to be the admission that all things are one; fr. 41 
is very similar, because to understand how all things are steered 
through all is tantamount to the understanding of the underlying 
unity. 

Another saying is attributed to Heraclitus in which he defines 
human wisdom in far more general terms: fr. 1120 (1078) ap. Stob. 
Flor. 1, 178 “Hpcxdelrou . . .ocoppovelv dperh heyion, koi copín 
Smbta Ayer kad troretv xorrá + Heidel, op. cit. 713 E 
arracked the whole fragment (as had Schleiermacher and Bernays), 
and particularly the first three words; Diels proposed Td ppovelv for 
owppovelw (as in the even more suspect fr. 1160, also in Stobacus' 
anthology); but even so these words can safely be rejected as a banal 
paraphrase in the language of late ifth-century ethical investigations. 
Against the rest of the saying Heidel has two semantic objections: 
first that copín did not mean “wisdom” in Meraclitus” time, but 
“skill” (and particularly, as in Xenophanes fr. 2, poetic skill). This, 
indeed, may be the meaning in fr. 129 (certainly genuine), where 
Heraclitus rebukes Pythagoras for laying claim to acogín of his own, 
which is described as roAuodlr, koxorexvin : but that context cannot 
be taken as decisive either way. Secondly, pues does not yet mean 
“Nature”. The second objection is invalid : xorrá púsw can mean here 
exactly w)rat it means in fr. 1, thatis, “according to the real constitu- 
tion (of a thing or things)'—see p. 43 and n. 1. The translations of 
Diels and Kranz (“nach der Natur”) are impossible for Heraclitus. 
Eyen so, T do not believe the saying is genuine: it appears ro be a 
rather clever fusion of Heraclitean phrases which give a possible, but 
thoroughly banal, resultant sense. Ayew xal trossiv is a familiar polar 
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phrase on the analogy of tméwov xal Epywv in fr. 1 (p. 41; cf, fr. 73D 
on p. 44): for this reason itis unlikely that dAngta should be taken 
with Aéyew alone (or that trowlv=*compose', as H. Gomperz 
thought). d¿Anbéa Ayew kal rroisiv is almost the exact reverse of 
wyeuSóóv Téxrovas kal páprupos in fr. 28. Exrafowres is perhaps formed 
on the analogy of fr. 117, oUx Ematuw ¿kn Paíver; we have to under- 
stand rrávro» or the like. The final sense is: “Iris wisdom to say-and- 
act the truth, perceiving things according to their real constitution”; 
dAndéa and xorrá púew are kindred ideas. The whole sentiment is a 
more positive development of part of fr. 1:...tsipbpevor kod 
émécov xod Epycww TowoúTov óxolwv ty Bmysópor, korá que 
Srampécov Exagrov xad ppózww Óxws Exet. In view of the doubt over 
copín and the unoriginal appearance of the saying as a whole, and 
especially the unacceptable first three words, it is safer not to accept 
it as an original fragment: in any case it adds nothing to what 
Heraclitus tells us elsewhere. 
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Clement Stromareis Y, 115, 1 (1, p. 404, 1 Stblin) olóa Eyó kad 


Taérova mpoopeprupolvta “Hpoxdsiro ypápovri> dv tó copóv 
pobvov Ayeodar od ¿Oéder ol ¿0éde Zn vos Bvopa! (seg. fr. 33). 


1 oúvoya Eusebius? (P.Z. xn, 13). 







































L know that Plato t00 bears witness to Heraclitus when he writes: One 
thing, the only truly wise, does not and does consent to be called by 
the name of Zeus (fr. 33 follows). 






Tn fr. 120 Heraclitus used Atós as genitive of Zaús: this has led some 
to suppose that the popular etymological connexion Znvós-2m» is 
intended here. This connexion occurs at Aesch. Supp. $84, Eur. 
Or. 1635, then in Plato, Crat. 3964, and afterwards in the Stoics 
(cf. Diog. L. vn, 147). There is no clear reference in Plato to the 
fragment, and Clement was probably thinking of Cras. 39643 in this 
case he took Znvós as emphatic, but this is no good indication of the 
original sense. Ttis true that Heraclitus was interested in names and 
considered them to have a certain validity (see pp. 117 (f.); also he 
thought living and dead to be essentially connected (frr. 15, 62): but 
it is difficult to see how “the only wise thing” can have been 
especially connected with life and death (so Gigon 1393 Calogero, 
Giorn. Crit. della Filos. Ital. 17 (1936) 217f., does not answer the 
objection). Znvós is a common form in the Zliad and tragedy: there is 
no reason why Heraclitus, with his poetical style, should not have 
used it as an alternative to Arós, without any special significance. 
The sense of £0éxe1 may be close to “ought', ef. Rúdiger, Gotta 8 
(1916) 18f.: in one way it is legitimate to call “the only wise thing" 
Zeus, in another way it is not; the distinction is implicit too in 
Xenophanes fr. 23, els Ocóg Ev “re Oeoo1 «al dvépcmolor piyioros, 
otr Stuas bunrolow ópolios cúBE vónya. In the first line the one god 
is described in words often applied to Zeus—though Xenophanes 
avoids any such anthropomorphic name; in the second he is carcfully 
dissociated from human properties. So also Heraclitus” deity has 
some of the qualities of the chief god of traditional religion, supreme 
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power, for example, and unrivalled wisdom. In other respects it is 
quite different; it is not appeased by senscless cults (fr. 5), and like 
Xenophanes” one god is entirely devoid of the more obvious anthiro= 
pomorphic qualities. Naturally it is impossible entirely to avoid 
anthropomorphic metaphors in describisg it. The transcendentaliza- 
tion of Zeus was carried on, of course, by Aeschylus, and a striking 
instance of this had been quoted by Clement immediately before the 
introduction of our fragment: Aesch. fr. 70 (from the Meliades) 
Zels toi alómp, Zevs Se ym, Zeds E oúpavós: | Zeus To1 Tú TrávTO 
xr Tóv' iméptepov. Heraclitus thus formed an important stage 
in a process started by Xenophanes, and if Gigon usually tends to 
exaggerate the influence of Xenophanes on Heraclitus” thought, 
there is no doubt that in this context the dependence is considerable. 
—Foré8tha cf. also Aesch. Ag. 160f., and parallels cited by Fraenkel. 
[ doubt if the personificarion in our fragment is so extensive, 
The sense of tv Tó gogóv poúvov has been more variously inter- 
preted. First, Loúvov must, I think, belong with the noun phrase and 
not modify Ayeodor; this latrer connexion would give no very good 
sense unless one were prepared to follow the extreme interpretation 
of Cron, who punctuates strongly after oúx é0éker and thus makes Ev 
the subject and tó copóv, like Znvds Svopa, a predicate; but the 
sentence-rhythm is heavily against this, and especially the use ofxad 
(one would expect 80éhe1 ydp xad Znvós Svoya Atyeodo1). Secondly, 
the phrase dv TS gogóv uolvov might conceivably mean any one of 
five different things: (1) “one thing, the only wise*; (ii) “one thing 
alone, the wise”; (iii) “the one wise thing alone”; (iv) “the wise is 
one thing only” (punctuating strongly after 1oUvov); (v) “the only 
wise thing is one” (punctuating as in (iv)). Of these (v) may be 
dismissed as improbable, in view of its tautology; (ii), with its separa- 
tion of Ev from poúvov, is syntactically unusual, though the frequency 
of els ¡ióvos etc. makes it attractive. In (ii), dv 16 copóv forms a 
convenient subject-groupz but in both (Bi) and (ii) the sense of 
oUvov is weak: why stress by this addition the exclusiveness of a 
bizarre description for which no other entity could possibly be a 
candidate? The words dv 70 oogóv occurred also in fr. 41, where 
0 gopóv is undoubtedl y subject, and tv predicate; but “the wise thing" 
there refers primarily to wisdom for men, and is certainly not inter- 
changeable with “the wise thing” in the present fragment, which 
must be a description of something like a deity—at any rate the 
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possessor of wisdom rather than the thing possessed. However, it 
was suggested on p. 387 that the content of the wisdom in each case 
was not radically different, which might help to explain how the 
same words, Ev Tó aopóv, can be used in each case. Iris possible, of 
course, that Clement added the word év in the present fragment 
because he had fr. 41 in his mind; 1 should prefer this kind of 
explanation to drastic expedients like that of Th, Gomperz (Wien, 
Sitzungsb. 113 (1886) 1004f.), who combined the two fragments as 
follows: lv TÓ oopóv jovov, Emioracdor yvdny T «upepvarrasr ráwra 
S:k trávrcw" Alyecden oúx tóbhe kal Eéhe Zrvós oúvopa—or that of 
Reinhardt mentioned on p. 386. Yer it is possible to accept both 
fragments as they stand, and in default of more concrete evidence 
this course should provisionally be followed. In these circumstances 
(iv) above is seen to be unsuitable, since it would indeed be difficult 
¡fo cogóv in each fragment played an exactly parallel grammatical 
role: the use of the same words in diflerent (though not opposed) 
senses is certainly more tolerable if their emphasis is different. 
A further objection against (iv) is that the strong punctuation 
would diminish the lopical cohesion between the first four and the 
remaining words of the sentence. Neither (i) nor (iii) is im- 
possible, yet in each of them poUvov, used to reinforce év, is 
superfluous. 1 prefer (i), the interpretation of DK, by which 
pouvov limits the attribution of vogóv; though this is syntactically 
harder. In any case, tó oopóv is not a name for god or the like, 
but a description appended to the neutral dv. It is true that even 
with interpretation (i), which I have tentatively adopted, the exact 
force of tv is not immediately apparent; perhaps the prominence of 
tv is due to Heraclitus” wish to emphasize the unique character of 
the Logos, further described as the only possessor of perfect 
wisdom, in contrast to the divergent attributes of Zeus. This leads to 
another point: Tó gopóv must, on any interpretation, imply absolute 
wisdom (as opposed to approximations, however close, to perfection 
in this respect), for otherwise any possessor of “true judgement, how 
all are stecred through all' (Ér. 41) might also claim a share in the 
name Of Zeus. Yet fr. 41 certainly applied to human wisdom, 
primarily: this is nor explicitly stated there, but there are many other 
fragmenis which show that apprehension of the Logos (which 
certainly must involve an understanding of the way in which things 
as a whole are ordered) is theoretically attainable by some men, even 
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if. few of Heraclitus contemporaries were of the kind to attain it. 
This wisdom cannot, obviously, be completely achieved by men; 
only that which itself accomplishes the “steering” of things can 
completely know how things are steered. The close attachment of 
HoUvov 1o TÓ gopóv helps considerably to make it clear thar the 
adjective must here be understood in ¡ts absolute sense. 

Gigon 140 has drawn attention in this context to the doctrine 
attributed to Pythagoras by Heraclides Ponticus ap. Diog. L. 1, 12, 
that undéva sivor gopóv dAAM' A Tóv Oróv: Heraclides also tells us that 
Pyrhagoras (perhaps for this reason) first applied to himself the term 
mésogos, and Heraclitus fr. 35 may be directed against this claim, 
If Heraclides' information is true—and it should be treated with 
great caution— then tó copóv poúvov in fr. 32 might express agree- 
ment with Pythagoras; but this in itself is an unlikely eventuality, 
and itis more probable that the idea of perfect wisdom being a divine 
and not a human attribute was widespread; Heraclitus at all events 
reaffirms the idea in quite different terms in fr. 78. Ttis possible that 
Epicharmus fr. 4 Diels, which at first sight seems to contradict fr. 32, 
refers to Pythagoras rather than to Heraclitus, if indeed there is a 
reference to any specific person: Eújoae, TO oopóv toi oU Ko0” ty 
nióvov, | 3AN oca rep 34 rrárra xad yvóav éxel. . . [the hen knows 
how to lay an egg] 1ó BE oopóv á púoss rob” olñew ds ¿xa | uóvar 
memaideuton ykp adyrayras úrro. The use of á quers here has been 
thought to show tar this fragment cannot be by Epicharmus him- 
self; certainly in the early fifth century pues does not mean 
“Nature”, but in the present context it could be akin to Pindar's use 
of puá as “nature” or “genius”. T accept the fragment as by Epi- 
charmos, but largely agree with Gigon 1404. in bis scepticism about 
the Heraclitizing, tendencies of the Sicilian playwright. All the 
supposedly Heraclitean ideas were ones which were held by many 
others too, were a part in fact of popular wisdom. Certainly the 
first two lines of fr. 4, with ró copóv, ¿v póvov and yvdyav txel, have 
remarkable verbal coincidences with Heraclitus frr. 32 and 78, and 
this is, T think, the strongest evidence for Epicharmus' knowledge of 
Heraclitus. But Epicharmus does not materially assist the interpreta- 
tion of Heraclitus, and is too uncertain for a terminus ante quem, ¡£ 
one is needed (p. 2). 

The implication that human wisdom ¡is analogous to but less 
complete than divine wisdom is important; it confirms the evidence 
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of Group 1, that the Logos is both something independent, a Seos 
vónos (fr. 114), and something perceptible hy men. The Logos was 
discovered to be more than a principle: it is a materialized formula, 
an aspect of the operation of fire. So also ¡só vopóv podvow: this too 
is one, as the Logos is one and the divine law is one (see Brócker, 
Gnomon 13 (1937) 535), and it, too, on the evidence of fr. 64, is an 
aspect of fire, No doubt Heraclitus, for the purpose of presentation, 
abstracts this wisdom from fire; probably he did not always retain 
its fiery nature in the forefront of his mind, but reverted to the 
language of the most advanced philosophical-religious thought of 
his day. Xenophanes, after all, had stressed that his one god exerted 
power by means of intellect, fr. 25 9AM' cerráveuds róvolO vóou ppevl 
mrávrta kpadalvar, On the face ofi, this represents a more advanced, 
less concrete conception than the material voUs of Anaxagoras; 
though Xenophanes is perhaps still using metaphorical language. 
Heraclitus” metaphors ('steering?, “Zeus”, etc.) are not so liable to 
mislead, since for him there was no rigid distinction in kind between 
the Logos as comprehended in a human mind and the Logos 
operating in nature. Above all it is important to remember that 
Heraclitus did not possess our own logical apparatus. Precise 
identifications, the distinction berween an activity, a mode of 
activity, and a concrete object, or exact knowledge of where literal 
description ended and metaphor began, were beyond his logical 
range—perhaps even beyond his conscious aims, for in spite of his 
workmanlike approach he still lived, as his language shows, in the 
tradition of poetical thought. None the less, we can he sure thar fre 
is nota metaphor: the cosmos ¿sa fire, part ofittemporarily changed; 
unchanged fire is the most active kind of matter and in its purest 
form or aither (so we may conjecture) it possesses directive capacity, 
itis the embodiment of the Logos, or formula of that direction, and 
itis wise. Ttis not surprising, then, thatypuyx in its unadulterated 
form is fiery. Thus Heraclitus uses different terms to describe the 
single factor which he detected in the plural world of phenomena; 
perhaps the substantial term fire was of less importance for him than 
the others, especially Logos. Sometimes the descriptions overlap; 
thus in fr. 53 módenos is described in a phrase normally applied to 
Zeus—but tródepos is not by any means the same as the oopóv of 
fe. 32. War is an essential precondition of a unified cosmos, 
because without the change berween opposites which it implies the 
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connexion between opposites would cease; but it is ordered change, 
not mere change alone, which composes the cosmos. “The only wise” 
is the ordering agent, associated with Aóyos and pérpov. Thus the 
distinction made by Gigon 139 is a false one: “Das ist die Frucht 
der gerade bei Heraklit máchtig werdenden Logik: Ein logisches 
Gesetz des Weltlaufs und cin Weltherr, dessen Wesen es ist, das 
logische Gesetz zu kennen,” Reinhardtisalso misleading (Parmenides 
205): *Heraklits Prinzip, das, was bei ihm dem Grreipov des 
Anaximander und dem óv des Parmenides entspricht, ist nicht das 
Feuer, sondernró copóv oder noch deutlicher Ev 76 oopóy.* Ibis true 
that Anaximander, in particular, may have said of his Unbounded 
that “it embraces all and steers all” (rrepiéxew Ermavra kod rrávra 
kupepváv, an idea however which Aristotle, Phys. FT 4, 203b12, 
formally assigs to all early thinkers who did nor postulate a separate 
cause of motion); but just as “steering'” was not the whole of his 
TÓ Óriov, so copóv cannot be isolated from the more complex 
character of Heraclitus” divine principle at the expense of other 
descriptions of it, as Logos or fire. 
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Stobaeus Florilegium 1, 174 (UL, p. 129, 1 Hense) *HparAcitou- 
óxócwv Aóyous Fxovaa« oúseis ápuiveitar ¿sl todro, dore 
yivboxew? ón aopóv tor rávrwv xexoprapévov (seq. frr. 
109-14). 

145 A Tr, ds MO — 2 ywéoxew A Tr., yryuboraw MI, Post yiwborew verba 
A yip dos $ Onpiow haber Tr, scilicer ex Aristot. Pol. A 2, 1253429. 








By Heraciitus: Of all whose accounts 1 have heard no one reaches 
the point of recognizing that wise is separated from all (fir. 10914 
follow). 





Here Aóyovs is more likely to mean “accounts” (almost *theories”) 
than “words”, though the distinction is nota large.one. At any rate 
it is not implied that Heraclitus had heard these accounts in person; 
Hikouox may mean no more than “heard of”, implying quite a super- 
ficial acquaintance, Heraclitus is obviously thinking of philo- 
sophical interpretations like those of the Milesians, Pythagoras, and 
Xenophanes, as well as the great poets. According to Heraclides, 
Pythagoras called god alone wise (p. 395); fr. 32 modified this by 
suggesting that the divine alone is al/-wise. ltis a question whether 
the present fragment is intended to confirm this view, or whether it 
refers to human wisdom like fr. 41. The omission of the article 
beforecopóv (ifitis not simply a textual error) is not very surprising. 
Whatever may have been the general practice in the archaic style, 
Heraclitus was prepared on occasion to use neuter participles and 
adjectives without the article, as nouns: cf. especially frr. 88, 126. 
copóv therefore probably means either “wisdom” or “heja wise 
thing”. The gender ofrrávtcov remainsin doubt. The possibilities then 
are: (1) wisdom is separated from all men; (ii) wisdom is separated 
from all things; (iii) the wise [cf. dv 76 copóv podwoy in fr. 32) is 
separated from all men; (iv) the wise is separated from all things. 














1 Zeller, ZN 7911, rightly rejects his own suggestion thar the meaning 
could bo “wisdom is foreign to all of them”, he. “those whose accounts 1 have 
heard”. 
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Now (1) is incompatible with fr. 41, which defines a kind of 
wisdom which is to some extent within reach of men (though 
admittedly generally neglected).. (iii) might be possible as another 
statement, like frr. 78, 79, 82-3, 102, of the immense in! leriority of 
man to god; but those fragments do not necessarily assert an 
absolute separation between the two (for fe. 78: is perhaps exag- 
gerated in its claim that the human character in general has no 
yvónes, and is modified by fr. 41), and the use of gogóv in fer. 41 
and 32 suggests that human wisdom, rare as it may be, is a lesser part 
of divine wisdom. There is mo absolute transcendentalism in 
Heraclitus. (iv) is at first sight impossible, for fer, 32, 64, and 41 
together show that the divine tUring characterized as wise actually 
steers all things, Yet xexcopioptvov may imply not complete isolation 
but simply a great difference in pues. This difference might actually 
increase the power (cf. Pindar Nem, v1, 2£. Sicipyar Be máoa rexprulva 
BúvapIs;L/. xv, 108 (Zeds) káprel Te oBbvel Te Sioxprbóv elvar diporos). 
Anaxagoras” voús had power over all things (rávrcoy. . .kporrel, 
fr. 12), because it was unmixed with anything else (... .uéueueron 
oubavi xpruari, GAMA póvos cortos bm” touroÚ toi, fr. 12). The 
choice of interpretation must lic, then, berween (iv) and (ii), against 
which there is no obvious objection. According to interpretation (ii) 
the fragment would emphasize that wisdom, which in fr. 41 is said 
to be one, is not to be confused with other things claiming the name 
of sogin» This was commonly applied to any skill, for example, 
music or the composition of poetry, and our fragment perhaps 
insists that these have nothing to do with true wisdom--the recogni- 
tion, according to fr. 41, of how all things are steered through all; 
the understanding of the Logos. la the same intellectual context 
would come the attack on troduuadin in fr. 4o, which as has been seen 
was perhaps originally connected with fr. 41. vopín is somet) ing to 
be aimed at by all men in general, quite apart from their special 
proficiencics: the way in which the world-order operates- the order 
of which men's own behaviorr and actions are part—transcends the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual; once again itis the contrast berween 
the “common' and the individual's private assessment (cf. fr. 2). 

It will already have been noted thár I prefer interpretation (ii), just 
outlined, to (iv)—prefer, that is, to take the present fragment closely 
with fr, 41 rather than with fe. 32, as describing human rather than 
divine wisdom. This is mainly because 1 am slow to believe thar 
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sogóv or tó cogóv by itself, absolutely unqualified, could have been 
used hy Heraclitus as a name for the highest entity; in fr. 32 itis an 
attribute of that being, an attribute possessed, admirtedly, to the 
highest degree, but one which does not exclude other atrributes. It 
is possible, of course, that the present fragment followed directly 
upon some statement predicating wisdom of, for example, the 
Logos, in which case a subsequent use of vogóv by itself would be 
more acceptable; there is nothing improbable in the statement that 
the highest being is very far removed from anything men can 
imagine, and other such statements by Heraclitus have already been 
cited. Ttis the fact that an aspect of the highest being which ís partly 
apprehensible by men is being stressed, which makes this kind of 
interpretation (i.e. (iv) more difficult. Certainly an extreme tran- 
scendental interpretation like Reinhardt's “there is an intelligence 
beyond all things” (Parmenides 205) is improbable. Apollonius 
Tyan. ap. Euseb. P.E. 1v, 13 (0%...tví Te Svri xexcoprobva 
1róvTcow) may well be a reminiscence of the wording of our fragment, 
and appears to support interpretation (iv); but such late, hypo- 
thetical, and in any case probably superficial references are of litle 
value in reconstructing the original Heraclitean context; cf. also 
[Philolaus] fr. 20. Neither of the two interpretations described can 
be excluded, and the precise explanation of the fragment—like so 
much else in this difcult and in some ways contradictory group— 
must remain in doubt.! 











l Berrays rejected the whole fragment; Th. Gomperz made it end at 
yivóoraw; Heidel tried to punctuare strongly after that word. There is no 
reason whatever for accepting any of these con 
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The Milesians are not named in the extant fragments, save for a brief 
reference 10 Thales, nor is there any direct reference to details of 
their speculation. Xenophanes and Pythagoras are criticized for the 
mere acquisition of knowledge (roAvuadin); in addition it is sug- 
gested thar the latter was dishonest. Heraclitus must haye known 
about the Milesian accounts of world-structure; in particular, his 
theory of opposites is a development in one respect of Anaximander's 
view that natural events are due to the alternate expansion 
(injustice”) and diminution (*retibution'”) of opposed substances 
(primarily the great cosmological conglomerates, viewed simply as 
“the hot” etc.). Heraclitus” statement (fr. 80) that “strife is justice (the 
normal course of events)? is almost certainly a criticism of Anaxi- 
mander's metaphor, Yet Heraclitus accepted the same assumption 
that things ín the world can be analysed into opposites, and that 
events are reactions between opposites; die fifth-century Pytha- 


goreansand Alemaeonadopted the same view (with slight differences), 
which may have been a general one; though whether Pythagoras 
himself held it is uncertain. Heraclitus understood that the inter- 
action between opposites is natural, ie. is necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the world as men know it, yet he saw that no single 
opposite must permanently predominate: a balance or pérpov must 
be preserved in all physical changes, so thar the total quantity of 


* "This brief epilogue is not intended to be a summary of the coments of this 
book; it merely adds a few synthetic impression, and artempts in a few sen- 
tences to outline Heraclitus” relation to his philosophical environment, The 
time for an inclusive assessment of Heraclitas has not yet come; certainly none 
could be made without a detailed consideration of the antliropocentric fragments 
also. Nevertheless, some of the fundamental tendencies of his thought may have 
been revealed by he examination of the cosmie fragments; indeed, the anthro- 
pocentric fragments ¡se no separate fundamental concepts except tar of 
the importance of the soul and its close relation to the outside world. For other 
brief assessments of Heraclitus” belicfs on the constitution of the world of narure 
see my short article *Nawural Change in Heraclitus”, Mind 1X, n.3., no. 237 
(January 1951) pp. 35M, H. Gomperz, Tessarakontaeteris Theophilou Borea 
(Athens, 1940) 11, 70, and the whole Heraclirus-chapter in G. S. Kirk and 
J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1960), 182-215» 
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every essential constiuent of the world remains stable. Long-term 
xcess is punished (and reduced) by the servants of Dike (fr.:94): 
thus, after all, Heraclitus accepted a similar metaphorical and 
anthropomorphic explanation of the operation of opposites to 
Anaximander's, but by commonly expressing it in terms of what he 
took to be a normal human activity (Ep15), and not of an aberration 
(G6ria), he avoided the accidental implicarion that change is in any 
way “wrong' or undesirable. 

Heraclitus evidently shared the surprising but universal Tonian 
presupposition that the world is explicable, and (for this reason?) 
dat it is essentially one; but instead of seeing its unity in its origin 
from a single substance (with the attendant difficulties of cosmo- 
gonical differentiation), he conccived of a single arrangement or 
formula in all separate things which connected them into a determi- 
nate whole, This formula, the Logos, he deduced from the fact thar 
opposite extremes are essentially connected, are in his terms “one and 
the same”, either because they automatically succeed one another 
(as, for example, in natural cycles), or because their difference is only 
relative. Logos is to be regarded as an actual constituent of 
things (and so in the last analysis is material); it provides “a back- 
ward-stretching connexion* berween opposed extremes, that is, one 
which operates equally in each direction and ensures the retention of 
measures by the fact that action of itself promotes, sooner or later, 
an equivalent reaction, Most of Heraclitus” energy was directed to 
proving that opposite extremes in each continuum are connected; 
the connexion of different continua is probably to be deduced from 
the presence in each continuum or génus of 1he same Logos, which 
is indeed “common to all things”, 

The pliysical scheme is related to the logical analysis of things by 
the common element of measure, of which the Logos is a manifesta- 
tion. Cosmology is not analysed entirely in terms of opposites; 
Heraclitus” primary analysis of the physical world was the more 
empirical one into ¡ts three main components, fire, sea and earth. Of 
these, fire has a special position, and sea and earth are variant forms 
of fire. Alterations of fire into sea, of sea into earth, and vice versa, 
are constan y taking place in the meteorological processes, and are 
quantitatively regulated. Fire occupies the directive position, and as 
such is probably to be regarded as a specialized aspect of the Logos; 
it is by nature kinetic, and its own alterations are exemplary of 
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quantitative regularity. Sea and earth are temporarily extinguished 
fire, and the whole order of things is spoken of as a fire of which 
parts are kindling and other parts extinguishing themselves; because 
these processes are in balance the fire as a whole is “ever-living?. 
Heraclitus also thought of the directive fire, or Logos, as “wise”, 
because it organizes all change; nor can the concept of god as 
subsuming all the opposites be separated from that of Logos and 
fire. It isimpossible, however, precisely to interrelate these different 
aspects of the cosmic unity, mainly because Heraclitus himself did 
not (and probably could not) do so, but used diflerent terms accord- 
ing to different moods and in diferent contexts—e.g. fire in meteoro= 
logical-cosmological contexts, god in synthetic ones where he is 
accepting traditional thought-pawrerns, Logos in logical-analytical 
ones. The concepts of process and measure are re-expressed in the 
analogy of the river, according to which there must always be 
change, but ordered change between proportional parts. Stability is 
possible for a time, and it is obvious that many parts of the world 
«re stable, but all things must eventually change and so play their 
part in the maintenance of balance and plurality. 

Heraclitus made it far clearer than his immediate predecessors that 
man himself is a part of his surroundings; in him, too, the Logos is 
operative, and his effective functioning depends upon action in 
accordance with it—and so upon his understanding of it. This 
emphasis upon the positive value of the right kind of knowledge is 
a point of contact with Pythagoreanism, though in Heraclitus there 
is no mystical motive; he had learned from Xenophanes that god is 
a cosmic phenomenon, and for him the state of the soul, though 
important, was expressible in terms of fire or moisture, The principle 
of measure, too, was anticipated by Pythagoras with his probable 
discovery of the mathematical basis of the musical scale; the deduc- 
tion from this that all things are numerically constituted may have 
been made not by Pythagoras himself but by his immediate succes- 
sors, roughly contemporary with Heraclitus. The discovery of and 
emphasis on the arrangement of things, rather than their gross 
material constitution (though arrangement and order were not 
separable, but themselves material), is perhaps the most important 
one in the history of archaic speculation. Heraclitus, though perhaps 
initially indebted to Pythagoras here, must be given full credir for 
having developed this concept so as to produce the first reasonably 
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coherent explanation of the world of experience. That he was able to 
do so was partly due to his common sense (surprising perhaps in 
a man of such passionate convictions), which expressed itself in the 
view that the evidence of the senses may be accepted provided that 
it is interpreted with prudence and unde erstanding. Unfortunately, 
subsequent thinkers were diverted by the Parmenidean fallacy (the 
ultimate solution of which was, however, of the utmost importance 
for the progress of philosophy), and Heraclitus had no direct 
followers of note; doubiless this was partly due to his eryptic style 
of utterance.' 


1 Fora further discussion of the interrelations of different parts of Heraclitus' 
thought, and the connexions of Logos, strife, and fire, see my short article 
“Logos, ápuovin, lurte, dieu er feu" in Revue Philosophique, 147 (1957) 288-99. 
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Aenesidemus, 86 

Aeschylus, 543 significant etymologics 
in, 119-205 Zeus in, 393 

Afrius, 283; sources of, 20 

dióros «lvnows, a doxographical com- 
Sept, 256, 379 

cdbhp, 316-17, 348, 393. See also Fire, 
aitherial or cosmic 

Air, added by Stoics, to Heraclicus" 
world-masses, 125, 319, 329, 332, 336, 
342 343, 368; corporeality of, 342, 
343; in Diogenes of Apolonia, 136, 
354; soul as, 340 

aldow, Gnostic use of, in Hippolyts, 
65-6; in Meraclimus fr. 52, xiii 

Albertus Magnus, 84-6 

Alemacon, 270; opposites in, 153, 219, 
or 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 153, 232; 
misinterpreted fr. 30, 268, 308-93 on 
fr. 6, 264, 265, 267 

dNA01OÚTA1, 189-91, 198, 199-200 

UÉNKN, 23, 239) 241, 288, 3034, 322 

¿voduyladis, 2725 pass; perhaps not 
Meraclitus” term, 273, 316, 334, 368. 
See also Exhalarion 

Anaxagoras, a corporcalist, 69; voUs in, 
388, 396, 3995 Opposites in, 231.5 
reminiscence of in de vistu, 21, 265 

Anaximander, 252, 317, 3973 amended by 
Heraclitus,240, 252,401-2; cosmology 
of, 153, 265, 278, 282, 333; fragment 
OÍ, 22, 23, 312, 361.5 opposites il 
745, 193) 2311 343, 4013 Successivo 
worlds attributed to, 319, 327, 336 

Anaximenes, assumed air to be corpore 
142-4; cosmology of, 265, 290, 365.5 
dare of, 13 his de. 2 distorred by re- 
wording, 312; perhaps referred to in 
Melissus fr. $, 140 

Androclus, legendary  founder of 
Ephesus, 8 

Antiphon, the sophíst, 266, 270 


Antisthenes the Heraclitean, 19-11 
Antisthenes of Rhodes, the Suecession= 
writer, 7-8 
ducoxérros, in fr, 6o, 10512 pass. ; possible 
meanings ol, 110-12 
Apollodorus, dating methods of, 13 his 
dare for Meraclitus accepted, 3: his 
date for Parmenides refated hy Plato, 
2 
Apuleius, his version of de mundo, 103, 
149, 170, 171, 258 
Gpxi, 68,317, 3225 fre as, in Heraclitus, 
according to Aristotle, 18; of the 
body, 1143 soul as, in Aristotle, 275 
Archelaus, 1503 ideas of, in de vie, 24, 
338 
Archimedes, 97, 98, 99 
Aristorle, 34, 37M.) $4) 77, 84, 1090., 
168, 169, 220, 266, 300, 317, 318 
the of Heraclitus, 3; possible 
reference to Heraclitus” age at death, 
5: perversion by, of his predecessors, 
dy 30, 234) 2435 his evidence for 
thought, 16-19, 39, 94; 
and the identity of unity and plurality, 
70-13 his account of theories of smell, 
232-43 his theory of dreams, 28; his 
dual=exhalation theory, 
3355 his contention tar, accon 
the Presocratics, things are destroyed 
inxo that from which they came to be, 
177, 319, 336; ascribed the identifica- 
tion of good and evil to Heracliros, 
9476; classed Heraclitus with Empe- 
docles, 18, 19, 23, 319-20, 321, 322-35 
ascribed —ecpyrosie to Heraclitus?, 
319-24, 336; called soul an exhalation, 
in Heraclitus, 275, 340-13 rogularity 
of fux in, 379-803 and Phuo's trávra 
pet interpretation of Heraclitus, 19, 
369, 3726 puss., 398 
Aristoxenus, perhaps used by Diogenes 
Laerúus, 3 
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éspuovio, épuovin, hidden, 178, 222-5 
pst», 231, 377; musical senses of, 15, 
169, 204, 208, 209, 218, 220, 224, 2435 
TIOAÍVTOVOS —, 95, 203, 214) 215, 216 
18, 220, 224, 225, 244, 327, 329) 336, 
379, 402; development of meaning of, 
207-9; probubly not upplied to op: 
positos by Pythagoras, 219 

Artemis, temple of at Ephesus, 4-5 
7-8 

Article, definite, use of by Heraclicus, 
138-9, 150, 177, 398 

doochóyos, meaning ol, 158 

Astronomy, Heraclitus', 20, 165, 263, 
264-305 pass; based on common 
sense, 278; Theopbrastean account of, 
in Diogenes Luertius, 2770-15 dis- 
tinguished from meteorology, 274 

érruls, 367; Aristole's name for the 
moisi exhalation, 2743 perhaps used 
by Heraclitus, 273, 274 

Atomists, 327. Ses also Democritus 


Bernays, J., 29, 78, 89, 97, 136, 142) 184, 
209, 255, 314, 390 

Biography, development of, at Alex- 
andria, 3 

Bloson, probable name of Heraclitus” 
fatkeo 4 

Book, ascribed 10 Heraclitus, 4, 7, 36-7, 
45, 120 n. 2; titles, 10, 36, 37M. 

Bow, Gpuovín of, 203, 208, 20910, 
213-17 pass.; in Homer, 2135 named 
“bife”, 116-22 pass; resembles lyre 
in construction, 214-15 

Bowls, heavenly bodies as, 263, 26970, 
271, 276-9, 285, 287, 290, 316, 3345 
sun carried round Okeanos in a, 269, 
270, 277, 278, 281 

Brecht, E. J., 40 

Brieger, A., 203, 211 

Brbcker, Wo, 344 396 

Burnet, ]., 1, 20, 26, 35, 37, 50, 58, 89, 
127, 221, 265, 286, 290, 291, 292, 301, 
339, 3593 on the meaning of púais, 
42, 228, 229; on the river-statement, 
376; on the reaction of fire and water, 
26, 272 

Busse, Á., 34, 35, 39 


Bywater, L, 35M, 48, 55, 58, 77, 84-35, 
89-9, 91) 92, 130, 132, 133, 138, 151, 
158, 170, 239 


logero, G., 108, 112, 117, 119, 120N», 
198 M,, 3734» 392 

Campbell, L., 215 
apelle, W., 34, 35, 39, 179N., 369 

Change, cosmological, in Heraclicus, 
106-7, 278Í-9, 306, 316-22 pass, 
32535 Pass, 338, 344, 346, 348, 359, 
366, 371, 3795 natural, governed by 
InCusure, 304-5, 306, 315, 336, 377 
384, 403; war and strife a symbol for, 
187, 237, 241, 244, 249, 2535 expressed 
in human terms, 249, 2523; is restful, 
250, a52-3, 254; cycles of, 294-302 
poss.5 Aristotle accepted Plato's inter- 
pretatión of, for Heraclitus, 17-18, 
19, 3695 between opposites, in 
Aristotle, 322; escapes our perception, 
a false development of the river 
statement, 376. See also Flux, Oppo- 
sites, Strife 

Cherniss, HL, 95 M., 2334, 264-5, 321-2, 
326, 330, 346-7; cast doubt on the 
dual exhalarion ascribed to Heraclitus, 
234, 276n.; demonstrated Aristotle's 
historical £ulings, xi, 30 

Xpedv, 238-42 pass, 288, 304 

XPNTHOTÚVA, 186, 337, 349) 352) 357— 


9 

Christian: eschratology, in Hippolytus 
and Clement, 357) 359, 361, 362; ter- 
minology of, 360 

Cbrysippus, 245, 246, 257, 303, 304 
353 

Cleanthes, 12, 177, 266, 329, 356n.5 his 
subdivision of philosophy, 7; wrote 
on Heraclitus, 3, 10-11, 367; a model 
for Seythinus?, 11; his Hymn 10 Zeus, 
49» 182, 259-60, 294, 368; ¡llustrated 
and modified Zeno, 367-8; his quora- 
tion of the river-statement, 370-2 

Clement of Alexandria, 12, 13, 124-6, 
162, 30710 pisto, 316, 331,392 
accuracy of, 362; interpolated in 
quotarions, 309, 362; Stoic influence 
ON, JO7-10, 327, 361 

Collingwood, R, G., 43 

Columella, 77 
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Concrete interpretation, 11, 112M, 249, 
291 5,3 ¡lustrations, 2615 meaning of 
KÓGLOS, 315 

Connexion, apparent and unapparers, 
178, 222-6 pass.; as the mear of 
ápuovin, 207-9,217,220; o opposites, 
see Opposites; of unity and apparent 
plurality, 70 

Contradicrion, law of denied by 
Heraclitus according to Aristotle, 16, 


945 

Cornford, F. M., 83, 219, 311 

Corporealiry, 69-70, 74; Of air, 342 

Cosmic fragments, defined, xi; mum- 
bering and quoration of, 31 

Cosmogony and world-destruction, as- 
cribed to Heraclicus, by Aristotle, 
319-20, 323-453 by Thcophirastus, 
106-7, 269, 275, 318-19, 323, 327 
333 

Cratylus, 17, 379, 373, 3765 his theory of 
names, 119, 378 

Criticism, by Heraclitus, of men, 33 
4-7, 57-64 pasi., 62, 85, 96, 203=4y 
364, 376, 387 

Cyelical change, Heraclitus” cosmology 
nor strictly an instance oÍ, 14-15 

Cynic-Stoje exhics, 29, 126 


Darius, false correspondence of, with 
Heraclitus, 1, 20, 29, 30 

Date, of Heraclitus, 1-3; of Anaximenos, 
15 of Hermodorus, 1-25 of Par- 
menides, 2-33 of Xenophanes, £ 

Day, due to the bright exbalation ac- 
cording 1o Theophrastus, 2713 length 
of, 285; the shortest natural cycle, 
302; unity of night and, 155-61 pass, 
165, 27, 292 

8l, in fr. 12, 372; inceptive use of, 36 

Deaths, fare of men after, 247-8; for soul 
o become water, 339-43 passo; iden= 
tiry of life and, 1212, 135, 140-2, 
1448, 248; of matter, as a metaphor, 
144» 146, 148, 306, 317, 329, 341, 342, 
3435 sleep in contact with, 148 

Death of Meraclicus, fictitious tales of, 
56 12 

de mundo, pscudo-Aristotolian, text of, 
170-3, 258; of Apulcius, 103, 149, 
179) 171, 258 


de victu, 13, 21, 26-9, 91, 103, 114, 337 

Deichgráber, Ko, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12, 281, 
287, 309, 326, 332, 387 

Delphi, 118, 120, 291, 358 

Detmetrius, author of a work on “Men 
of the same name”, 19, 12 

Demerrius of Phaleron, 10, 11, 56 

Demi-gods, in Homer and Hesiod, 
147 

Demmocritas, 77, 813 scepticism of, 231 

Denniston, ). D., 51, 137, 141 

Braspelo, meaning of, 4t=2 

Biapepórevov. See ouuplpe 

Diels, H., xi, 6, 9, 25, 26, 30, 39, 45, $2, 
48, 611., 63, 66, 77, 81, 82, 84, 88, 89, 
92,97, 98, 121, 127, 131, 137, 138, 151, 
170, 177, 191, 209, 212, 214, 223, 227, 
228, 229, 234) 2351», 238-9, 251, 258, 
260, 278, 280, 303, 335, 340, 369 381, 
390; importance of his Doxographi 
Graeci, 20 

Blkouow, 180, 181, 182; erymology of, 
in Plato, 15, 3635 in Marcion, 66 

Blkm, 124, 23842 pass, 361; meaning 
of, 127-8; in Anaximander, 240, 252, 
287; in Hesiod, 240; personilied, pre- 
serves normality, 128, 129, 284-8, 295, 
365, 402 

Diller, H., 117 

Diocles o Carystus, 27, 29 

Diocles of Magnesia, one of Diogenes 
Lacrtius' sources, 4 

Diodotus, of Sidon?, 19-11 

Diogenes Laertius, 29, 322, 337; his date 
for Heraclitus, 13 Sources OÍ, 3-4, 151, 
250-1, 31313 his account of Hera- 
elirus, 4-12; ascribed a book to Hera- 
clitus, 7, 3875 his general and specific. 
accounts, 9, 20, 245 and the Suda, 
1 

Diogenes of Apallonia, 136, 153, 265, 
354, 364 

Diogenes of Babylon, 3091 

Doctors, Heraclitus' comment on, 8$-93 
pass his supposed hostility to, 5-6, 


29 

Doxographical tradition, xi, 20-1, 225, 
30, 295, 340 

Drachmann, A. G., 98-9 

Dreams, in Aristotle and de victu, 28; 
in Heraclitus, 44, 62 
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Earth, drying out, an Tonian concept, 
265, 33355 One of Heraclitus” thrce 
world-masses, 326, 329, 3312, 338, 
340, 341, 346, 402 

Eolecticism, so-called period of, 27 

Eclipses, 271, 276, 286-7 

Ecpyrosis or consumption of the world 
by fire, 286; ascribed to Heraclitus by 
Theophrastus, 319, 3224, 347, and 
perhaps by Aristoile, 18, 19, 319-24 
pass.; in Stoic and Stoicizing sources, 
23, 25, 186, 296, 300, 307, 319, 3234, 
331,332, 3358, 351, 357, 3643 limited 
sense of in the Mersorologica, y20-1 

how, 184, 194, 197 

sluapubvn, 3034, 322 

Eleatics. See Purmenides; Melissus 

Elements, four, first postulated by 
Empedocles, 154, 342-3 

Empedocles, 14, 21, 53, 208, 252, 2653 
a corporealist, 69; proved the cor 
porcality of air, 342, 343; first postu= 
lated four elements, 154, 3435 suo 
cession of unity and plarality in, 177, 
319, 327; use of quans by, 228-9, 
2305 confused with Heraclitus, 25, 
3213 distinguished frota Heraclitus by 
Plato, 16, 95, 32, 323 333 3375 
classed with Heraclitus by Aristodle 
18, 19, 23, 31923 pass. 

Bv, and trérta: or roMAd, 65, 701, 167, 
177-9, 333, 323; supplied by Placo as 
subjectof fr. 51, 204-6; in Ev Té vogóv 
vOÚvOw, 3934 

bvexa, 1624, 1641. 

Evi, 135, 1378 

ismodar, 60, 67 

Ephesus, 1, 3, 112; foundation of, 8: 
temple of Artemisat, 4-5,7-8; harbour 
at, silting, 3335 those around —*, 378 

Epicharmus, 14; questionable echoes of 
Meraclirus in, 2, 13, 146, 395 

Emaviéviodca, 44 

trloracdaa, 389 

Erros, and Abyos, 410.5 and Epyov, 41, 
45, 391 

Epyow, opposed to Aóyos, 52, to Gvoya, 
117-18; and Emos, 41, 45, 391 

"Epi, servants of Alkn, 64, 128, 284, 
285, 286; avenge anti-natural events, 
284, 287 


Euripides, ssid to have introduced 
Heraclimas” book into Hellas, 9, to 
Euscbius, made Heraclitus contemporary 
with Empedocles, a 

Evil, and good the same, in Heraclitus?, 
936, 132; existence of, accepted wit 
out question, 132-3 

Exhalation, dual, ascribed to Heractitus, 
186n., 27026; dey, due to Aristotle, 
234 263, 271-5 pases; from the sea, 
in Meraclitos, 263, 279, 334, burns in 
the bowis of the heavenly bodies, 271, 
276, 316, 3345 soul is an, 275, 349, 
367-9; smell is an, 232 


Fire, the world an ever-living, 68, 306, 
311) 315, 316, 326, 348, 396, 4035 
primary cosmological function ol, 
306, 307, 3159-19 Past) 322, 32538 
pásio 356, 359, 365, 4025 altberial Or 
cosmic, 248, 286, 31617, 327, 331, 
341, 348, 356, 359, 380, 3965 ex- 
changed dor all things, 329, 337, 
345-8 pass, 358; motive and rega- 
Jared, 315, 316, 326, 356, 365, 4902-35 
stcers all things, 306, 349, 3517 Pass», 
385, 390, 39673 buened in the oxápoa, 
279, 2855 and god, 191, 359, 363, 387, 
397 4025 and Logos, 248, 396, 40-35 
mixed with spices, 19143 soul ás, 
145, T4EN., 2478, 275, 3409-25 three 
applications of, in Heracliras, 365; 
reaction of, with water, 26, 265, 338; 
in Heruclitus, neglected by Plato, 15; 
according to Aristotle, 18, 68, 319; 
called an exhalarion by Aristode, 18, 
2753 constant and regular change of, 
in Aristotle, 379-803 as OTÉpUO, 329. 
See also Eepyrosis 

Flux, constant, of all things, an idea 
ascribed to Heraclirus, 14, 15, 17, 19, 
95N., 244, 335, 36930 pass.; regular, 
of water and áre, ín Aristotle, 
379-80 

Fraenkel, Eduard, 60, 119, 158, 206 

Fraenkel, Ernst, 189 

Fririkel, H, 4, 5, 79, 83, 85, 137, 164, 
181M., 185, 189, 190, 191, 194, 241, 
298, 3515 distinguished proportional 
statements in Horaclitus, 78, 83, 
281 
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Fragments of Heraclitus, xi-xili, 30, 31, 
48; index of, vii-ix. See alto Cosmic 
fragtuems 

Fredrich, C., 26-9, 265 

Freeman, K., 39 

Friedlánder, P., 82, 220, 313 


Generation, human, analogous to astro- 
nomical cyclos, 263, 294, 297-8, 299, 
300-2, 320; length of, 21, 295-6, for 
Heraclitus, 298-300, 302. 

yliyucobaa, implying “result”, 4o 

Gigon, O., 34, 37, 40) 4, 42, 44) 455 
49, 52, 530, 55, 58, 59, 67, Jl Mo, 75, 
178, 85, 89, 90, 91, 105, 108, 114, 115, 
121, 13153, 137, 141) 145) 1523, 157, 
164, 168, 182, 186, 200, 209, 223, 
225, 228, 236, 243, 246, 247, 250, 251, 
261, 2689, 281, 286, 305, 309, 31%) 
314, 331, 336, 341, 343, 347, 355, 358 
369, 373, 389, 392, 395; saw an opposi- 
sion, in Heraclicus, between xóouos 
and TÁYTA, 172-5 pasta 329, 3475 
stressed Xenophunes" influence on 
Hetaclitus, 201, 278, 282; his theory 
that Heraclitus reacted against Mile- 
slan dogmatism, 278, 279, 282 

Gilbert, O,, 35M 343 

vio, Heracliras” *book” a collection 
ole 7, 45 

yuómn, 3867; a name for god in the 
Stoies, not in Heraclitus, 388, 389 

Gnomic aorists, 131, 246, 387 

Gnosticism, 66, 1923 

God, Heraclitus' idea of, 13, 166, 183, 
188, 248, 387, 3923, 395, 4035 related 
to opposites in fr. 67, 118, 155, 166, 
TBT, 184-201 pass, 248, 358, 403; 
alltixings good to, 180-35and wisdom, 
386, 187, 397, 399, 400; the stroke of, 
258-60, 261; in Xenopkanes, 55, 314, 
3923, 396, 403; Christian, 66, 350 

Gobel, K., $8, 93, 346n. 

Gomperz, H., 48, 66, 88, 891, 92, 931%, 
112M, 124, 262, 342, 387, 401. 

Gomperz, Th., 3811, 130, 132, 133, 386 

Good, and evil the sume, whether be- 
lieved by Heraclitus, 93-6, 1325 all 
chings, to god, 96; would not be 
recognized were it nor for evil, 123 

y PauLoTiKí, 28, 103 


YPaQluw, 97, 1903, 109, 120 

Great Year, 20, 263, 295, 3205 length of, 
300-2; límited Aristorelian sense of, 
3201 

Guthrie, W. K. C., x 


Hackloril, R,, xiv, 77, 1790.) 262 

Harmony. See ápuovia 

Hecataenis, 1, 36, $2 

Heidel, W. A., 42, 66, 185, 190, 195 
228, 290, 376, 388, 390 

Heinimana, F., 415, 42, 43M, $0, 53M, 
117, 121, 198n., 228 

Heraclides Lembus, 2, 25 

Heraclides of Pontas, 313m.5 author of 
a commentary on Heraclitus, 10-113 
ascribed to Pythagoras the first use 
of ké0uos=world2, 314, and the 
saying that only god is wise, 395, 398 

Heracliteans, 7, 9, 1h) 1Ó, 17, 18, 169, 
243, 244, 375; in Plato, 119, 136, 364, 
378. Ses also Crarylus 

Heraclitus, author of Homeric Alle= 
Borles, 12, 149, 346, 373, 374 

Heraclitus, of Halicarnassus, an elegiac 
powt uddressed by Callimachas, 12 

Hermippus comicus, 113 

Herrsippus of Smymna, 4, 6 

Hermodorus, — friend of. Herctitus, 
banishment of, 13 referred 10 by 
Pliny, 1a; in the Letters, 29, 126 

Herodicus of Selymbria, 38 

Herodotus, 36, 52, 68, 1113 use of 
Bimpelv by, 41-25 Tonic forms in, 
$0, 170, 220, 290 

Herophilus, on dreams, 28 

Hesiod, 8, 336; criticizod, 1, 1557, 311, 
3875 demi-gods in, 247 

Hesychius, 82, 98, 196 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, 11, 218 

Hippesus, 12, 18, 22 

Hippocratic corpus, 150, 150N. de 
mutrimento, 114, 1173 de Victa, 13, 22, 
269, 91, 103, 114, 189, 338; Epi= 
demiae, 183 tw. ¡BSouóbcoo, 3125 
Prognostic, 189 

Hippolytus af Rome, 36, 64, 66, 91, 92, 
93, 103, 108-9, 155, 188, 193, 206, 
2225 made Heraclitus contemporary 
with Empedocles, 25 sources Of, 193, 
211, 2323, 349-503 Stoic infuence on, 
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Hippolytus ol Rome (conzinmed) 
3$I=2 397% 359 3615 introduced 
paraphrases by pnol, 1045 quotarions 
from Horaclitus in, 65, 75, 88, 94, 96, 
105, 185, 245, 349-51, 358, 359-60 

Holscher, U., 37, 67 

Hofímann, Es, 40, 410» 

Homer, 14, 137, 197, 153, 247, 287; 
criticized by Heraclisus, 17, 187, 242, 
243, 244 


Identity of opposites, loosely intended 
by Heraclitus, 19, 70, 93-6, 108-9, 
143; illustrated by concrete instances, 
109. See also Opposites 

Indefinite pronoun, omission of, 206, 252 

Tonians, theories of, 265, 333, 334) 336; 
presmppositions of, 4023 visited Sardis, 
10. See also Milesians 

Tonic forms, 57, 102, 104) 105, 150, 163, 
170, 220, 290, 368, 3823 spurious, 
130=1, 171; inconsistent use of, 191 


Jacoby, F., 1, 11, 25 
Jaeger, W., 26-7, 40,61, 127, 128, 218, 287 


kamvós, 232, 236; applied to the dry 
extralation, by Aristotle, 234, 274 

epauvós, a mune for Zeus, 354-6; the 
weapon of Zeus, 260, 354-775 in ft. 
6d) 331) 349 351) 3547. 

KÓPOS, 186, 337, 349, 342, 357-9 

KÓO OS, 40, 43, 634, 188, 287; meaning 
ol, 31116; wo applications of, dis- 
tinguished, 308-10, 320; in relation to 
Logos, 68-70; 13 fire, 306, 311, 316-17, 
356; this — is eternal, 178, 307, 308, 
31124 pass.; destroyed by absence 
ol strife, 122, 129, 242 

Kranz, Wo, 1, $1 10, 34, 38, 40, 58, 63, 
66, 88, 91, 98, 127, 132, 138, 151, 156, 
158, 159, 170, 198N,, 213, 2234, 228, 
229, 2291, 242, 251, 291, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 340, 352, 382 

xuxecov, anecdote of, 13; a Stoie symbol 
for confusion, 257; constitution of, 
256; disintegrates unless stirred, 255-7 


Lassalle, F., 26, 1109, 208, 256, 301, 
337; denied cepyrosis in Heraclitus, 
335 336 


Law, 4, 49, 124-5, 129; results of codi- 
fication of, 52. See also vópos 

Ayer koll TrOrETO, 445, 3901 

Letrers, false, ascribed to Heraclitus, 10, 
29-30, 93, 91M, 1256, 149, 151, 280 

Life, and death, identity of, 121-2, 135, 
140, 141-2, 144-8, 248; as u name of 
the bow, 116, 121-2; as an etymology 
of Zeus, 392; of Heraclitus, 3-133 
changing to a more fluid state ás, 


342 

Lloyd-Jones, HL, xiv, 81, 82, 101 

Lów, E., 40, rn. 

Logic, lack of in Meraclitas, according 
to Aristotle, 16; exact, unknown to 
Heraclitus, 94-5, 396, 403 

Logos, in Heraclimas, xli, 32, 33-46 pass 
49, 5%) 54) Ól—=3, 65-71 past, 72, 94 
96, 161, 178, 315, 325, 336; meaning 
of, in the fragments, 37-40, 67, 68, 
69-70, 223; is “common', 32, 54, 
$56, 57-63 pass; apprehension of, 
32) 3d) 4377, $2) 70, 231, 262, 281, 
376, 394-5, 4935 relacion of, ro fire, 
248, 317, 330, 396, 4035 relacion of, 
10 god, 188-9, 201, 248, 385; a wider 
aspect of the concept of measure, 39. 
378, 397, 4023 Stoio interpretation ol 
62; Gnostic use of, 65-6 

Abyos, opposed 10 tpyow, 523 in Hera- 
«litus, soc Logos 

Lorimer, W. L., 170=3, 258 

Lyre, ápuovin of, 203, 208, 209; simi- 
larity of, to the bow, 2114-15 


Macchioro, V., 216, 3502. 

McDiarmid, J., 82, 220, 313 

Mazzantini, C., 1801 

Measure, concept of, in Heraclitus, 39, 
152, 261, 303, 306, 344, 378, 397 
40245 in natural events, 263, 279 
293, 304=5, 318, 326, 331-$ puss, 
33% 346, 384, 401, 40235 in the 
river-image, 244, 366, 3778, 384; as 
connexion between Heraclitus” two 
analyses of change, 344, 3485 in 
Posidonius, 383. Sec also ubrpov 

Melancomas, tyrant of Ephesus ac- 
cording to Clement, 13 

sha yxoAlo, meaning of, 7-8 

Melissus, 139-40, 148, 150 
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Men, a part of their surroundings, 380, 
403; Meraclitus' criticism ol, 33, 4-7, 
$764 pass, 78, 85, 96, 203-4, 364, 
376, 387 

PETOTÍTTEW, 140, 141, 146-7 

Metcorology, Heraclitus”, 263-365 pass., 
3713 Aristode's, 271, 273-6; a stan= 
dard Presocratic problem, for Theo- 
phrastus, 2755 distinguished from 
astronomy, 274. See also Bowls; 
Change, cosmological; Exhalation; 
Sun 

Metrical versions of Heraclitus, 11, 12, 
280, 290, 294, 304 

uémpow, in fre. 30 and 31, 268-9, 307, 
315718, 326, 327, 330, 335, 356, 3785 
in fr. 94, 2858. See also Measure 

Milesians, 398; cosmogony of, 311; 
dogmatism of, 263, 278, 279, 21 
believed in the indestructibility of 
marrer, 3425 believed things to be 
alive, 379 

Minar, E. L., 38 

Mixzure, of fire with its objects, 184, 
191=4 3153 Verbs Of, 191-2, 194 

Mullach, F., 101, 102, 130 


Names, etymology of, in Aeschylus, 
119, 3925 Orphic etymology of, 120n.; 
significant, according to Heraclitus, 
GA, 117-22, 198, 392» Sec also Word» 
play 

Nawure, 43, 135, 135, 227, 229, 3903 
imitated by art, 167-9, 169; 'On —” 
as a book-title, 7, 10, 37n., 229. See 
also ques 

Nuoplatonist interpretations, 106, 2501, 
253, 259, 340. See also Plotinus; 
Porphyrics 

Nestle, W., 431, 90%., 120N., 156, 191, 
200, 261, 287, 2880, 336, 340, 3735 
saw Orphic influence in Heraclitus, 


355 

Night, unity of day and, 155-61 pass, 
165, 172, 2925 due to dark exhalation 
according to Theopkrastas on Hera- 
clitus, 2712 

Noetus, 65, 184, 349, 350 

VOHOS, 48-55, 246; Delos, $1, 534, 58; 
opposed to púers, 52. See also Law 

Norden, E., 7110.) 177 


Numenins, 17, 243 


Olicanos, fowed round carta, 2903 sun 
quenchod in, 2695 sun carried round, 
ina bowl, 269, 270, 277, 278, 281, 363 

uooyrlv, 65, 67-8, 205-6 

Onians, R. Ba, xiii 

BvoHa, 16-22 pass., 129, 198; opposedto 
Epyov, 1117-18; Znvós, 392, 393, 394 

Bro Té, use of hy the Presocracics, 233 

Opposites, essential unity of, for Hera- 
clims, 689, 72, 100, 120-1, 123, 
1323, 154, 178, 184-201 passo 347 
402; underlying connexion of, 223-6; 
relativo, 73, 74, 80, 86, 87, 95M, 112, 
4023 connected by succession, 134 
135, 142-S pasó, 156, 1740, 185-6, 
225, 241-2, 348, 4923 loose identifica» 
sion of, by Heraclitus, 19, 70, 93-6, 
1089, 143; connexion of, under ten-= 
sion, 202, 21618, 256, 379; balancod 
interaction between, called “strife”, 
237, 2414) 249, 253, 256, 336, 3967, 
4013 things compounded of, 231, 4013 
connexion berween different classes 
OÍ, 143, 152, 156, 165, 166, 185, 187, 
199-2013 concrete mature OÍ, 1512 
153, 231, 3435 cosmological, 74, 149, 

val changes not pri 
marily analysed into, 329-30, 344,348, 
402; male and female as, 168-9, 2435 
und fire, 348, 358; equivalent to god, 
184, 185, 187, 199, 236; difierent sig- 
nificance of, in Ít. 10, 173-9 pussy 
2053 interplay of, to forma harmonious 
cosmos, 169-705 come from oppo- 
sites, 15, 147; Pytlmgorean, 103, 133, 
153, 2195 Parmenides aud Heraclitus”, 
2; change between, in Aristodo, y, 
Aristotle misinterpreted Herací 
ideas On, 19, 95M. 

Orphics, belieís of, 79-80, 136, 147, 302, 
337 355, 355; etymologics by, 120.5 
no detcctible influence of, on Hera- 
clitus, 3553 Heraclitus dependent on, 
according to Clement, 339 

opos, 289, 290-2 


TIGALYTOVOS, 203, 21118 pases; meaning 
of adivina, 215; of the bow, in 
Homer, 21314. See also ápuovin 
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TAÍVIPOTOS, 1191, 203, 21114 

Palen, Á., 26 

Palmer, L. Ro, 127 

Paunaetius, modification of Stoic ecpyrosis 
by, 337 

móvra gel, mávra xogel, summaries of 
a mislcading interpretation of Her 
clitus” views on change, 8, 30, 136, 
146, 257, 266, 269, 370-80 pass. 
See also Flux 

Papastavrou, S. J., xiv 

Parmenides, 14, 38, 139, 176, 4045 per- 
haps referred to Heraclitas, 2, 13, 2113 
date of, 2-3, 114, 1533 'Being' cor- 
poreal in2, 693 bis use of púas, 230: 
objects of thought and utrerance real 
in, 198 

Parry, Milman, 213 

Patin, A, 162, 165, 234-5 

Peck, A. L., 26 

Tepryivesém, 48, 50, 54 

Petersen, F. Co, 26, ya 

Philippson, R., 238-9 

Philistion of Loeri, 154 

Philo, 298-9, 335M., 352 

Philolaws, 314; fragments artributed to, 
230N., 314 

epdvnors, llo, 54, 57-64 pass. 

QUONS, 42), 158, 159, 160, 227-31, 390 
395; in book-tidles, 9, 10, 37M. 2295 
menys, 1690. ancaning “growth”, 
2289: oppused to vópos, $25 xorá 
QUO, 42, 4311.) 158, 229, 390, 391 

Pindar, $4, 191-2 

Plato, 147, 2695 his dating of Parmenides, 
2-35 on Heracliras” life, 3; his evi 
dence for Heraclitus' thought, 13-16, 
30; distinguished Heraclitus “from 
Empedocles, 16, 95, 321, 324, 336-75 
theory of names in tho Cratylies, 119, 
378; his trówra xopel interpreration 
of Heraclitus, 30, 136, 2444 335 366, 
369, 370, 3726, 378; on the Hera- 
eliseans, 119, 1365 jocular passages in, 
364, 369 

Plotinus, 56, 250, 251, 252, 269 

Plutarch, 13, 49-50, 634, 157, 158-60, 
239 243, 296, 372 3%), 384: an 
adinirer of Pluto, 136; accepted the 
mávra opel interpretation, 146, 
381-2; quotations in, 1624, 211, 294; 


sources of, 223, 301, 3745 did not 
necessarily have a full text of Hera- 
climus, 157-8; the Consolario spurious, 
1967, 141 

Polar expressions, 41,52, 92,311,390, 391 

Popular and tradicional beliefs, 52, 60, 
90, 147, 148, 269, 278, 314-15, 363) 
365, 395 

Porphyrius, 113, 180-3, 227 

Posidonius, 107, 108, 170, 183, 277, 297, 
352 383 

Praechter, K., 20910 

TIPNOTP, 272, 332, 3575 meaning of, 
3301 

Proportional statements, 78, 83, 281, 302 

TIUP OPÓVINOV, vOcAÓN, TEXVIRÓY, 349, 
3524, 363 

Purge-plan:, 82-3, 84. 

Pytlagoras, 143, 1473 criticized by 
Heraclitus, 1, 219, 387, 398, 4015 45 
Taw-maker, 4; said only god was wise, 
395, 398: first used xóouos =world?, 
313-145 and the principle of measure, 
403; notenvisaged in Heruclitus fr, $1, 
21819 

Pythagoreans, 284, 285, 289, 290, 4055 
their table of opposites, 103, 133, 1534 
219 


Reinhardt, K,, 34, 35, 36, 40, 50, 55, 58, 
59 Dl, 104) 107, 114, 127005 131) 141) 
152) 157) 165,182, 193,223, 225, 253 Mo, 
267-8, 269, 279M, 281, 286, 291. 
308, 310, JLL, 316, 3312) 33310 335 
352, 353, 381, 386, 400; value of his 
interpretation of Heraclitus, 35 his 
faulty relative dating of Heraclitus and 
Parmenides, 1-3, 229, 3775 his inter- 
pretarion of fr. 7, 235-6; of fr. 12, 
369, 370, 373, 376, 377; of fr. do, 
1056, 10919, 124, 1375 Of fr. 100, 
295, 297, 299, 3003 his exposure of 
fr. 66D, 359-61 

Relarivizy, of opposites, in Heraclirus, 
73, 74, 80, 86, 87, 95M, 112, 4025 in 
de nutrimento, 1145 examples of, in 
Aristotde, 210 

Riddles, 5, 7, $, 79, 118, 119-20.. See 
also Word-ply 

Rivers, flux of wawer in, 366-84 pass. 
See also Flux; Measure 
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Roberison, D. $., xiv, 92, 98 
Ross, W. D,, 95, 228 


Sandbach, F. H., 225 

Sauppe, H., 88, 91, 135 

Septics, 30, 62, 75, 86, 281. Ser abro 
Aenesidemus; Sextus Empiricus 

Schleiermacher, F., 58, 365M, 3905 
denied ecpyrosis in Heraclizus, 335 


337 

Schortinder, R., 41 

Schuhl, P-M., 295 

Schulze, W., 170 

Schuster, P,, 26, 35M, 125, 129, 222, 239, 
286, 300, 343, 376 

Sciwartz, En, 12 

Serew, screw-press, 97-100, 103 

Scythimas, made a verse version of 
Heraclitus, 11, 12, 145-6, 218, 280, 
298 

Sea, 26, 1335 35 a world-mass, chunges 
of, 68, 265, 325-44 pas: inguished 
from fresh water, 2735 evaporated, 5, 
263, 271, 279, 316; -water harenful ro 
men, 745 

Seneca, 159, 160, 373, 374 

Sense-perception, value of, for Hera- 
elitus, 61, 251, 376, 404 

Sethians, 192-3 

Sextus Empiricus, 33, 35, 48, 49, 57-8, 
62, 75, 86 

Sieveking, W., 296-7, 345 

Simon Magus, 193 

Simplicius, 94, 95 210, 243, 244 308-9, 
y 

oxágos. Ses Bowls 

Sleep, and waking, 135, 1424, 1475 
forgerfulness in, 44, 62; in contact 
wir dearha, 148; words for, 64 

Slonimsky, H., 38n. 

Smell, a lower sense than sight, 335-65 
mature Of, 2326 poss¿ souls uso, 
2350 

Snell, B., 34, 37, 38, 40, 45, 61, 071, 118, 
1$1-2, 169, 170-1, 173, 175-6, 177, 
178, 196, 198, 203, 329, 3880. 

opÓv, 66, 71, 386-400 pass.; dv Tú — 
in relation to fire and Logos, 3957; 
motu sobriquet for god, 399-400. See 
adeo Wisdom 

Sotion (1e Succession=writer, 6, 25 


Soul, 108, 254, 2953 85 ÑIr0, 145, 1480, 
2478, 251, 3402, 365, 396, 4035 
contact of, with Logos, 21, 236; $ur- 
vival of, 147, 1483 exhaled, 18, 367-72 
passa destroyed hy becoming water, 
T48N., 247, 249, 33943 P281.5 use of 
smell by, in Hades, 2350. cycles of, 
302; cosmic, not in Heraclitus, 341; 
nourisbed by blood, in the Stoies, 3413 
Neoplatonist views on, 106, 251 

Sphuerus, wrowe on Heraclitus, 3, 10— 
“ 

Stars, nourishunentofnegleciedaccording 
10 Aristolle, 276. See also Bowls 

Stobaeus, 56, 133, 170, 303, 3055 text 
wadirion of, 139-1 

Stoics, 3, 12, 49, 158, 170, 183, 335M., 
344, 367, 3741, 383, 388; their divi. 
sion of plilosopky, 7; accounts in- 
fuenced by Aristotle, 30, 186, by 
'Theophrastas, 318, 328, 336; their 
interpretation of Logos, 623 Weir ideal 
of éuohoyouylvos zo, 60; ecpyrosís 
ÍN, 23, 25, 296, 300-1, 307, 308, 318, 
319, 323) 324, 3357, 345 351 357-93 
elpopuéwn in, 303, 304, 3055 TÚp 
Goóvipov, vorpóv, "TEXVIKÓV in, 349, 
3524, 3560, 3635 fire as orépna 
ln, 329; TÓvOS in, 260, 329, 356, 368; 
ticir addition of air to Heraclitus" 
world-masies, 115, 319, 3239, 3365 
Uleic influence on de merrimento, 147, 
on the Letters, 30, on Clement, 307, 
308, 309, 327, 361, on Hippolytus, 
3SI-2, 357, 361 

Strifs, necessary for an ordered world, 
17, 123, 129, 187, 237, 323, 336; ls 
Dike, or normality, 129, 182, 237-44 
pass, 401, 4023 a symbol of change 
(though nor necessarily incessant 
chango), 244, 249, 2625 war and, in 
Diog. L. 1x (8), 1067, 327. See also 
War 

Suda, the (otherwise called Suidas), 1, 
13, 82 

OWAAGIpIES, OUVÓNPIES, 107, 170-9 Pass 
182 

Summer, due to position of sun, 1865 
dueto prevalence of bright exkalation, 
according to Theophrastus, 1860, 
272; length of, 285, 287 
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ounpépew: in fe. 10, OUAQepónmvow 
Biapepónavor, 167, 174-Ó, 205, 217; 
in fr. 51, Brapspóevov EouTÓ guy 
Qlperen (2), 15, 203, 204-7, 209, 216- 
18, 2203 in fr. 8D, OVPÉPOY, 2201 

auugovÍa, 15, 204 

Sun, new every day, 13, 18, 264-79 Pass; 
nourished hy moisture from the sea, 
18, 264, 265, 266, 2725 quenched in 
Okcanos, 2693 carried round Okeanos 
in a bowl, 269, 270, 277; 25 a OXóQN, 
see Bowls, heavenly bodies as; the 
cause Of day, 162, 164, 272, 334, OÍ 
winter and summer, 186, 272; it 
solstices, 18, 265, 266, 272, 329; the 
wideb of a human foot, 280-3 pass.; 
percipience of, 363, 3643 divinity of, 
278, 282; not identical with fire, 286; 
regularity of, 284, 287, 2881, 293, 295 


Tannery, Pa, 35, 99-100, 102 
wéxvaa, arguments from, 26, 38, 103, 


169 

Teichimúller, G., 127, 129 

"elyyew kol koderw, $8, yo-1 

Thales, chose water as ápxi, 266; 
termed doTpohóyos, 158, 401 

Thieophirastus, 27, 28-9, 255, 304, 312) 
334; guve liule biographical informa- 
tion, 35 auributed pehayxoMa to 
Hesaclimas, 7-85 his Ouomiiv BóEos 
source of the later tradition, 20, 243 
his dependence on Aristotle, 20, 223, 
30; his assignmeor of standard 
meteorological problems, 275; and an 
álbios klvnoss, 3795 ascribed an 
ecpyrosis 10 Heraclitus, 319, 3224, 
336, 3475 misimerpreted the cosmo- 
logical fragments, 105, 106, 269, 275, 
318-19, 327-8; his interpretation of 
fr. 60, 1057, 211, 266; his account 
of Heraclitus' astronomy, 270=1, 276, 
277, 279, 3335 Plotinus dependent on, 
a50-1 

Timon of Phlius, described Heraclitus 
as *riddler”, 5, 7-8 

Titles of books, 7, 10, 36, 37M, 229 

pipeada, 51-5, 265, 266 

pomad, rupós, 316, 318, 320, 325-35 
pusss, 346, 348, 359, 3715 meaning of, 
329 


"Tzetzes, 149, 150-1 


Unity and plurality in Heraclitus, 70-1, 
166, 17419, ABI, 202, 235, 322. Soc 
also tv, and Opposites, pass. 


Verdenivs, W. J., 34, 35T., 37M, 38, 40, 


ax 
Vesta Placita, 30 
Vlastos, G., 108N., 152, 301, 3241M., 372 


Wackérnagel, J., 48, 50, 137, 190 

Walzer, R., 55, 78, 89, 145, 175, 279M- 

War, 1313 father and king of all, 245-9 
pass., 336, 396: u symbol for change, 
187, 241, 244, 252, 261, 358; described 
as impartial by Homer and Archi= 
lochus, 240-15 and strife, in Dio: 
1X (8), 106-7, 327; infr. 80, 238; of the 
batrleñield, 246-9.. See also Strife 

Water, death for souls to become, 1481, 
247, 249, 33943 pasa; us a world- 
mass, 346, see also Sea; reciprocity of 
five and, 265, 338; Mux ol, in rivers, 
366-84 pass, 

Way up and down, 105-12 pass.; ancient 
interpretations of, 106-8; cosmo= 
logical interpretation of, 107-8, 211, 
323, 328; combined wid mávra pel 
distortion, 335 

Wendland, P., 66, 77, 78, 124) 222 

Wilamowitz, U. von, 8, 36, 79M.) 91) 92, 
110, 113, 131) 137, 139, 144) 145, IST) 
175, 180, 185, 216, 201, 312 

Winter, due to position of sun, 186, 2725 
due to prevalence of dark exhalation, 
according to Theophrastus, 186, 
272; lengrh ot, 287 

Wisdom, 65, 66, 723 human und divine, 
385-400 pass; relation to fire and 
Logos, 396-7, 403 

Word-play, 41, 49, 50, 67-8, 118, 198, 
268. See also Names 


Xenophanes, 6, 12, 70-1, 117, 164, 265, 
289-90, 314, 333, 3341 341, 368, 398; 
associated with founducion of Elea, 13 
as law-maker, 4; influence of, on 
Heraclitus, 201, 278, 282, 290, 393, 
403; criticized by Heraclitus, 1, 398, 
401; acepticism of, 2315 his deity, 55, 
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Xenophanes (continued) 
314, 392-3, 396; the sun according to, 
267, 277, 278 
Euvóv, 43-71 pasta 113) 115, 
238, 240, 242 


Zeller, En, 1, 12, 267, 34 36, 38, 77, 
78, 83, 83, 89, 98, 108, 110, 122, 
12475, 129, 136, 138, 145, 167, 180, 
204, 206, 222, 279, 292, 309, 321, 
335. 340, 373, 376, 381, 382 


Zeno of Citinm, 11, 327, 367 

Zeus, 60, 118, 121, 198, 246, 247, 385, 
388, 389; ctymology of, 3925 the 
stroke of, 260, 355; the boundary of, 
in fr, 120, 289-91, 2935 the bright sky 
named, 2912; Kepauvós a name for, 
3546; is all<sccing, 362, 3645 descrip- 
tion of, applied to War, 146, 249, 3543 
in fr, 32, 3923, 3945 Olympian, 54 





